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SECTION  L 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  blood  vejfels,  the  abforbents,  the  Jlomach,  and 
intejlines,  (which  might,  without  much  impropriety, 
be  called  hollow  muscles,)  are  in  conjlant  a£lion 
from  the  Jiimuli  appropriated  to  them.  The  loco- 
motive muscles,  when  not  acted  upon  by  the 
nervous  eletlricity  *  darted  into  them  by  the  will,  are 
neverthelefs  in  conjlant  aElion,  as  is  feen  in  the  tre- 
mor of  old  men,  in  the  palfy  of  the  head,  and  from 
the  contraction  Gf  antagonist  mufcles,  when  thofe 
which  counterpoife  them  are  cut  through,  or  lofe 
their  action  (called  by  Haher  their  vis  injita,)  from 
a  paralytic  affection. 

The  irritable  fiere  therefore,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  exigence  to  that  of  its  diffolution,  being 
constantly  furrounded  by  principles  which  act  upon 
it,  and  stimulate  it,  and  upon  which  it  re-acts,  it 
follows,  that  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  the 
irritable  fibre  is  in  continual  aElion ;  that  its 

*  The  celerity  of  eletlricity  keeps  pace  with  the  celerity  of 
volition,  and  therefore  feems  peculiarly  adapted  to  explain  the 
phaenomena  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  When  Louis  the  XVih, 
from  a  motive  of  curiofity,  commanded  a  battalion  of  2000 
men  to  ftand  hand  in  hand,  to  receive  the  electric  circuit 
through  their  bodies,  the  laft  man  felt  the  (hock  at  the  fame 
inftant  with  the  fir  ft.  So  in  the  a£l  of  volition,  the  moment 
the  mind  wills  the  hand  to  be  moved,  it  is  moved  ;  but  with- 
out our  being  confeious  of  the  manner  how;  becaufe  it  was 
not  neceflary  we  fhould  know  it  was  done  by  the  mind  direct- 
ing the  nervous  electricity  into  the  moving  fibres  of  the  part. 
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exiftence  confifts  in  atlion,  and  that  it  is  not  in  a 
paffive  ftate,  as  fome  authors  have  aflerted. 

The  continued  actions  going  on  in  organized  ani- 
mated beings  expend  the  irritable  principle 
in  the  fibre,  whether  that  be, 

iff.  OXYGEN  derived  from  the  air  to  the 
blood. 

2d.  The  NERVOUS  ELECTRICITY  5  or 

fome  as  yet 

3d.  UNPERCEIVED  POWER  in  the  fibre. 
PROP.  I. 

If  the  Jupply  of  the  irritable  principle  to 
the  moving  or  fentient  fibre,  be  equal  to  the  expen- 
diture by  the  action  of  ftimuli,  and  thefe  be  in  due 
proportion,  the  fibre  is  then  faid  to  be  in  a  ftate  of 
TONE*. 

PROP.  II. 

But  if  the  Jupply  given  to  the  fibre  exceed  the 
expenditure,  the  fibre  is  then  faid  to  be  in  a  ftate  of 
ACCUMULATION  f . 

PROP.  III. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Poifons  %. 

*  This  confideration,  which  included  the  Nature  of  Health, 
we  purfued  from  Vol.  I.  page  254,  to  Vol.  II.  page  307,  which 
naturally  conducted  us  to  the  confideration  of  the  effects  of  an 
undue  proportion  of  stimuli,  producing  difeafes  called  fthenic, 
with  the  method  of  cure,  from  Vol.  II.  p.  310,  ending  p.  61  a. 

f  We  next  purfue  a  new  train  of  difeafes,  called  afthenic, 
with  the  method  of  cure,  from  Vol.  Ill,  page  1,  ending  at 
Vol.  IV.  page  114. 

+  This  confideration  is  purfued  from  Vol.  IV.  page  117,  to 
nearly  the  conclufion  of  Vol,  V. 

LAW 


LAW  II. 

A  defective  Stimulation  of  any  Organ 
accumulates  Irritability  in  the 
Moving  and  Sentient 
Fibres. 
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SECT.  II. 

ON  VEGETABLES  GIVING  OUT  VITAL  AND  IMPURE 

AIRS. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable tribes  mutually  iupport  each  other,  through 
their  whole  exiftence  !  Vegetables,  by  emitting  vi- 
tal air  during  the  day,  purify  the  atmofphere  for 
the  ufe  of  animals ;  while  the  fixed  air  expired  by 
animals  affords  nourishment  to  vegetables.  But  at 
the  time  when  this  diffufive  ftimulus  is  lefs  wanted, 
fleep  being  deferable,  the  vegetable  race  then  pours 
forth  azotic  air. 

It  was  Dr.  Prieftley  who  difcovered,  in  the  year 
1772,  that  plants  emitted  VITAL  AIR  and  ab- 
forbed  FIXED  AIR  ;  for  which  difcovery  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  an  elo- 
quent fpeech  delivered  by  the  prefident ;  "  From 
((  your  difcoveries,"  fays  Sir  John  Pr ingle,  "  we 
"  are  allured,  that  no  vegetable  grows  in  vain,  but 
<{  that,  from  the  oak  of  the  foreft,  to  the  grafs  in 
ft  the  field,  every  individual  plant  is  ferviceable  to 
"  mankind ;  if  not  always  diftinguifhed  by  fome 
<c  medicinal  virtue,  yet  making  a  part  of  the  whole, 
"  which  cleanfes  and  purifies  our  atmofphere.  In 
f  this  the  fragrant  rofe-tree  and  deadly  night-fhade 
fe  co-operate :  nor  is  the  herbage,  nor  woods  that 
<c  flourifh  in  the  mofl  remote  and  unpeopled  re- 
*f  gions,  unprofitable  to  us,  nor  we  to  them,  con- 

"  fidering 
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Cf  fidering  how  comlantly  the  winds  convey  to  them 
"  the  FIXED  AIR  ifiuing  from  cur  lungs,  while 
fr  they  fend  out  VITAL  AIR  for  us."  Mr. 
Scheele  having  made  fome  experiments  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  this  pofition,  Dr.  Prieftley  em- 
ployed a  whole  fummer  to  repeat  his  former  expe- 
riments, and  perceived  that  upon  many  occafions 
AZOTIC  AIR  was  given  out,  but  he  confeffes, 
"  he  could  not  difcover  the  caufes  of  this  circum- 
"  fiance."  This  laurel  was  referved  to  decorate 
the  brow  of  the  laborious  and  ingenious  Dr.  Ingen- 
houz,  phyfician  to  her  Imperial  Majefty.  He  firft 
(hewed,  that  the  trunk  and  foliage  of  plants  gave 
out  VITAL  AIR  only  in  the  prefence  of  light. 
Hence  if  you  put  a  plant  under  water  in  an  inverted 
tumbler,  and  expofe  it  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  a 
few  minutes  air  will  be  given  out,  and  upon  exa- 
mining this,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  pureft 
VITAL  AIR :  or  if  fucceffive  plants  be  put  into 
azotic  air,  it  will  be  fo  ameliorated,  that  combuftion 
•will  be  fupported  in  it,  and  it  will  poffefs  the  na- 
ture, and  moft  probably  the  fame  identity,  as  com- 
mon air :  or  if  a  plant  be  expofed  under  thefe  cir^ 
.cumftances  to  inflammable  air,  it  will  form  a  truly 
explofive  air  *.  This  philofopher,  at  the  fame  time, 

*  That  inflammable  air  and  vital  air  when  mixed  are  ex- 
plofive,  is  a  very  valuable  difcovery,  which  enabled  this  phi- 
lofopher to  give  a  diftiniSt  theory  of  gunpowder,  and  the  won- 
derful phaenomena  of  earthquakes.  Vide  his  Nowvclles  Expe- 
riences et  Obfervations  fur  divers  Oljets  dc  Phjfiyue,  in  four  vo- 
lumes oftavo. 

difcovere<4 
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difcovered  that  in  the  abjence  of  light,  not  VITAL, 
but  AZOTIC  and  FIXED,  AIRS  *  were  given 

*  If  we  caft  our  regards  with  aftonilhment  on  the  vaft 
fcene  of  that  perpetual  rotation  of  organized  beings;  when 
we  confider  that  all  living  animals,  by  their  refpiration,  per- 
fpiration,  digeftion  of  food,  by  the  putrid  fermentation  of 
their  bodies  after  death ;  that  all  vegetables  as  long  as  they 
live,  as  well  as  when  they  are  in  a  Mate  of  decompofition  after 
death;  that  in  combuftion,  and,  in  (hort,  in  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  operations,  every  where  obvious  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  they  have  one  general  effect,  that  of  producing  car- 
bonic acid,  or  FIXED  AIR;  if  we  confider,  I  fay,  that  all 
ihefe  confpire,  as  it  were,  in  forming  this  compound  fub- 
flance  (carbon  and  oxygen),  is  it  poffible  to  doubt  that  this 
fluid,  the  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  has  an  utility  as  exten- 
sive as  its  almoft  univerfal  production  ? 

But  it  may  be  allced,  why  is  not  this  air  to  be  found  in  the 
atmofphere  ?  The  folution  is  given  us  by  this  admirable  phi- 
lofopher  himfelf,  f  This  union  of  cakeon  and  oxygen  in 
the  ftate  of  air,  having  a  greater  fpenfic  gravity  than  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  quits,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  generated,  the  com- 
mon flock,  (inks  to  the  ground,  and  being  eafily  mifcible 
with  water,  percolates  through  the  ground  to  become  the 
food  of  plants,  and  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  is  decompofed,  fup- 
plying  them  with  their  carbon,  or  wood.  Thus  3  cubic  inches 
of  a  triplex  laciniata  in  common  water  produced  in  fix  hours 
in  bright  funftiine  3  meafur,es  of  VITAL  AIR,  quality  228; 
whereas  in  ftrongly  aerated  water  it  produced  o|,  and  whole 
quality  above  atmofpheric  air  was  286."  Dr.  Ingenhouz  alfo 
difcovered  that  common  air  was  abforbed  by  plants  as  well 
as  water,  which  in  the  funlhine  were  decompofed  and  gave 
out  their  common  principle,  viz.  VITAL  AIR.  See  his  in- 
genious Difiertation  on  the  Food  of  Plants,  prefented  to  th^ 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  printed  by  their  order;  an4 
his  Experiments  on  Plants,  which  were  firft  publifhed  in  Eng- 
|jfl),  and  afterwards  in  French. 

out ; 
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out  j  and  that  even  during  the  funfhine,  flowers, 
roots,  and  ripe  fruit,  always  produced  thefe  dele- 
terious airs.  Hence  he  taught  us  the  true  relation 
we  ftand  in  with  regard  to  the  vegetable  race,  and 
he  has  alfo  extended  thefe  curious  and  beautiful 
refearches  by  afcertaining  the  different  proportions 
of  VITAL  AIR  to  the  AZOTIC  AIR  in  dif- 
ferent fituations,  and  has  demonftrated,  that  in  a 
given  quantity  of  atmofpheric  air,  "  there  is  more 
"  VITAL  AIR  in  the  country  than  in  towns ;  and 
"  more  near  the  fea  than  inland  j"  neverthelefs  he 
found  by  his  eudiometer,  "  lefs  in  the  marfhy  lands 
"  of  Holland  than  at  Vienna,  and  he  attributes  the 
"  keennefs  of  appetite,  and  quicknefs  of  digefiion,  in  the 
u  latter  place,  to  this  circumjlance" 

With  what  admirable  oeconomy  then  has  the 
SUPREME  ARCHITECT  eftablifhed  this  red- 
frocal  intercourfe  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms!  By  what  elegant  simplicity  of  de- 
sign are  the  different  parts  of  nature  thus  rendered 
at  once  fubfervient  to  the  -mutual  fupport  of  each 
other  refpectively,  and  to  the  general  well-being 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  ! 


SECT. 


SECT.  III. 

OF  ASPHYXIA  FROM  UNRESPIRABLE  AIRS. 

When  an  animal  is  immerfed  in  water,  his  pulfe 
becomes  weak  and  frequent;  he  feels  an  anxiety 
about  his  breaft,  and  ftruggles  to  relieve  it;  in  thefe 
ftruggles,  he  rifes  towards  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  throws  out  a  quantity  of  air  from  the  lungs. 
After  this,  his  anxiety  increafes,  his  pulfe  becomes 
weaker ;  the  ftruggles  are  renewed  with  more  vio- 
lence ;  he  rifes  towards  the  furface  again ;  throws 
out  more  air  from  his  lungs,  and  makes  feveral  ef- 
forts to  infpire;  and  in  fome  of  thefe  efforts,  a 
quantity  of  water  commonly  paffes  into  his  mouth; 
his  fkin  then  becomes  blue,  particularly  about  the 
face  and  lips;  his  pulfe  gradually  ceafes ;  the  fphinc- 
ters  are  relaxed,  and  he  falls  down  without  fenfation, 
and  without  motion. 

This  defcription  of  drowning  applies,  as  far  as  the 
circumftances  admit  of  comparifon,  to  the  effecls 
occafioned  by  unrejpirable  airs.  I  have  had  occa- 
fion,  fays  Dr.  Beddoes,  to  remark  them  in  a  num- 
ber of  perfons,  who  were  curious  to  try  how  long 
they  could  breathe  hydrogen  gas.  The  frequency 
and  debility  of  the  pulfe ;  the  bluenefs  of  the  lips  and 
coloured  parts  of  the  fkin,  were  very  obfervable  in  a 
minute,  or  a  minute  and  an  half.  Befides,  dizzinefs 
was  felt,  and  the  eyes  have  grown  dim ;  in  animals, 
3  the 
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the  tranfparent  cornea  has  appeared  funk  and  fhri- 
veiled,  the  fldn  has  become  flaccid,  and  the  body 
was  as  it  were  collapfed.  Several  individuals  agree 
in  defcribing  the  incipient  infenfibility  produced  by 
the  hydrogen  air  as  highly  agreeable.  During  this 
procefs,  I  have  felt  the  pulfe  nearly  obliterated.  Af- 
terwards, as  the  perfons  have  recovered,  it  becomes 
fenfibly  fuller  and  Jlronger  than  before  the  infpira-< 
tion.  This  fact,  continues  Dr.  Beddoes,  belongs  to 
a  general  principle  now  beginning  to  be  underftoodj 
"  When  the  ordinary  powers  have  been,  for 

tc  A  SHORT  TIME,  WITHHELD  FROM  THE  BODVj 
"  THEY   ACT    AFTERWARDS    WITH    GREATER  EF- 

"  fect,"  as  holding  the  fingers  to  the  fire  after 
handling  /now  occafions  fevere  aching. 

In  a  late  publication  *,  fays  that  ingenious  phy- 
fician,  we  find  many  experiments,  which  confirm 
the  opinion  -here  advanced,  that  the  unrefpirable 
airs  deftroy  by  difarming  the  fyftem  of  its  moving 
principle,  yet  do  they  at  the  fame  time  tend  to  re- 
fute the  idea  of  thofe,  who  have  fuppofed,  that  they 
produce  this  deleterious  effect,  folely  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere.  Between 
thefe  airs  there  feems  a  remarkable  difference  in; 
their  power  to  produce  infenfibility  and  death. 
Hydrogen,  or  inflammable  air,  appears  the  leaft 
noxious,  both  when  infpired  alone,  or  mixed  with 
atmofpheric  air.  Azote  comes  nextj  then  fixed 
air   and  the  hydrocarbonate  appears  extremely  ac- 

*  Confiderations  on  the  Medicinal  Ufe  of  Factitious  Air,  &c. 
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tive,  and,  I  prefume,  adds  Dr.  Beddocs,  that  for  re- 
covery from  afphyxia  in  water  (when  but  little  goes 
down  the  wind-pipe  *)  or  hydrogen  air  and  azote 
will  be  much  more  eafy,  than  from  afphyxia  occa- 
fioned  by  other  unrefpirable  mediums.  It  may  be 
reafonably  conjectured,  that  fixed  air,  and  hydro- 
carbonate,  act  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  al- 
ready in  the  blood,  as  well  as  by  its  excluding 

*  As  the  intention  of  this  work  is  to  fet  forth  tkuth,  and 
hot  to  combat  erroneous  opinions,  the  reader  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  this  queftion,  "  Whether  the  introduction  of 
"  water  into  the  wind-pipe  is,  or  is  not,  the  immediate  caufe 
"  of  death  in  drowning?"  as  mentioned  by  De  Haen,  and 
others,  wholly  overlooked  in  the  Section  profefledly  treating 
on  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons.  We  will  however  con- 
fider  it  for  a  few  moments  in  this  place.  If  an  artificial 
dropfy  of  the  cheft  be  produced  by  injecting  two  ounces  of 
water  into  the  lungs,  through  the  wind-pipe  of  a  healthy 
animal,  it  immediately  caufes  oppreflion,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  but  no  fatal  afphyxia  enfues :  but  the  water  is 
gradually  abfoibed,  and  the  fymptoms  foon  difappear.  In 
drowning,  the  cafe  is  very  different,  lince  a  few  minutes  fub- 
merfion  is  fufncient  to  deftroy  the  life  of  the  animal,  even 
whether  water  enter  the  wind-pipe,  or  not,  for  in  moft  cafes 
none  is  found  in  the  lungs  after  death.  This  is  decifively 
proved  by  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr.  Goodwin.  He  placed 
animals  in  quickfilver  and  in  ink,  and  fo  little  of  this  weighty 
metal  or  coloured  fluid  was  found  in  the  lungs  as  left  no 
doubt  of  it  not  being  the  proximate  caufe  of  drowning.  In 
one  experiment  after  expiration  the  animal  was  drowned  in 
ink,  and  no  fluid  whatever  was  found  in  the  lungs.  Vide 
Dr.  Goodwin's  Effay  on  Life  as  connected  ivith  lieffiraiion,  to 
which  was  adjudged  the  gold  medal. 

Propter  optimam  Dissertationem  de  Resuscitations. 
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this  principle:  and  this  conjecture  is  fupported  by 
the  hydrocarbonate  poffeffing  a  much  lefs  effecT:, 
when  it  has  depofited  fome  part  of  its  charcoal; 
as  alfo  from  the  alteration  which  it  is  found  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  blood  *. 

Mines  and  coal-pits  are  frequently  infefted  with 
two  fpecies  of  noxious  air.  The  firft  is  termed  by 
the  miners  Choke-damp,  which  is  fixed  air,  which 
being  fpecifically  heavier  than  atmofpheric  air,  oc- 
cupies the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  other  is 
called  the  Fire-damp,  which  is  inflammable  air, 
and  being  ten  times  lighter  than  common  air,  af- 
cends  to  the  upper  region  of  the  mine.  The 
former  is  probably  formed  from  the  charry  matter 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  latter  from  a  fine 
aqueous  exhalation,  and  fpontaneous  decompofition. 
But  here  we  are  to  confider  the  manner  in  which 
theje  evils  are  to  be  remedied,  rather  than  the  myftery 
of  their  formation. 

*  "  Having,"  fays  this  ingenious  experimentalift,  "  put  two 
fowls,  the  one  infixed  airx  and  the  other  in  hydrocarbonate  ; 
to  my  great  furprife,  I  found  in  the  former  the  fame  appear- 
ances as  in  drowned  or  ftrangled  animals,  only  the  liver  ap- 
peared a  fhade  paler.  But  in  the  latter  the  whole  flefh  was 
throughout  of  a  light  fink  colour  when  boiled,  and  the  mar- 
row of  a  fine  red.  The  former  tailed  nearly  as  ufual,  the  latter 
was  certainly  much  more  tender."  Other  acids,  befide  the 
carbonic  acid,  produce  the  fame  change  on  venal  blood,  ren- 
dering it  of  the  arterial  colour.  The  hydrocarbonate  air  is  the 
happy  difcovery  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Watt,  one  of  the  firft 
chemifts  of  the  age. 

To 
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To  obviate  the  fire-dampy  miners  are  in  the  habit 
of  crawling  on  their  hands  and  feet,  and  with  a 
taper  affixed  to  a  long  ftick  fet  fire  to  the  inflam- 
mable air  *,  which  fometimes  goes  off  with  a  terri- 
ble and  fometimes  fatal  explofion. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  choke-damp,  no  means  has  yet 
been  devifed  but  ventilation,  it  being  fuppofed  to  be 
ftagnated  air.  However,  as  to  the  mode  of  venti- 
lation, and  the  correction  of  this  /pedes  of  air,  we 
will  offer  a  few  hints. 

A  Jhaft  f,  as  it  is  called,  mould  be  carried  down 
fomewhat  flanting,  and  the  funnel  conveyed  to  the 
j  ■  bottom 

*  Some  years  back  a  fcheme  was  projected  at  White- 
haven to  light  up  that  town  by  means  of  the  inflammable  air 
in  the  pits,  which  was  to  be  conveyed  by  pipes  throughout 
every  ftreet.  As  chemiftry  advances  may  not  the  water  of 
the  Thames  be  decompofed in  certain  appropriated  place?,  and 
the  infla??imable  air  conveyed  throughout  the  Strand  and 
City,  and  this  part  of  the  town  be  fplendidly  illuminated  each 
night  at  a  very  moderate  expence  ? — Since  the  difcovery  of 
the  nature  of  combuflion,  and  the  conftituent  principles  of 
water,  it  is  hoped  that  the  candid  reader  will  not  confider 
this  hypothefis  as  a  mere  rhapfody.  Were  a  perfbn  to  fur- 
vey  London  noiv  illuminated  as  it  is  by  Argent's  lamps,  and 
the  product  of  the  Greenland fijlieries,  and  compare  it  with 
what  it  was  five  hundred  years  back,  and  he  will  perhaps  feel 
inclined  to  extend  his  views  on  the  profpedt  of  future  im- 
provements ! 

-j  It  is  pleafing  to  obferve  the  knowledge  which  our  an- 
ceftors  had  of  the  nature  of  air.  Ray,  in  a  work,  entitled 
The  Wifdum  of  God  mamffied  in  the  Worh  of  Creation,  writ- 
ten in  the  laft  century,  fays,  page  73,  in  fpeaking  of  air- 

Vol.  III.  C  flwfts, 
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bottom  of  the  pit,  whereby  the  heavier  arid  puTef 
air  from  above  would  defcend ;  while  a  perpendi- 
cular maft,  or  chimney,  with  its  mouth  arifing  from 

the 

Jliafts,  "  Indeed,  were  there  no  damps  in  mines,  yet  the 
"  nitrous  part"  (the  nitrogen  or  oxtgen  as  it  is  now  call- 
ed) "of  the  air  being  fpent  and  confumed  by  the  breath- 
"  ing  of  the  miners,  the  remaining  fart"  (the  azotic) 
"  would  be  unfit  for  refpiration,  unlets  new  and  frefh  air 
*'  were  to  fucceed." —  In  another  place  he  fays,  page  72, 
«  The  air  is  the  fewel  of  the  VITAL  FLAME,  without 
"  which  it  would  fpeedily  languifh  and  go  out." — Again  he 
fays,  page  73,  "  Fijlics,  and  other  ivater  animals,  cannot  fup- 
*'  port  life  without  it,  for  if  you  put  your  hand  or  any  co- 
"  ver  over  a  vefTel  containing  fith,  fo  as  wholly  to  exclude 
"  the  air,  they  will  be  fuddenly  faff  seated." — Again,  page 
74,  "  Neither  is  it  lefs  neceffary  to  infefls,  for  if  you  put  oil 
"  upon  them,  fo  as  to  obftrucl  thofe  orifices  that  draw  in  air, 
"  if  you  obftruft  only  fome,  the  parts  that  are  fupplied  with 
"  air  from  them  are  fhortly  deprived  of  MOTION,  while  the 
*  reft  of  the  parts  that  are  untouched  retain  it."— Again, 
page  /5,  he  fays,  "  I  am  perfuaded  with  my  learned  friend 
"  Dr,  Hulfe,  that  the  chief  ufe  of  the  circulation  of  the 
"  blood,  through  the  cotyledons  of  a  calf  in  the  womb 
"  (which  I  have  often  dhTecled),  and  by  analogy  through 
"  the  placenta  uterina,  feems  to  be  the  impregnation  qp* 
**  the  blood  with  air"  (he  has  above  explained  the  fpe- 
eies  of  air)  "  for  the  feeding  the  vital  flame .-  for  if  it  were 
"  only  for  nutrition,  what  need  of  two  fuch  great  arteries  to 
"  convey  the  blood  thither?  Secondly,  I  have  obferved  the 
"  umbilical  vejfels  to  terminate  in  a  multitude  of  papillae. 
M  Now  thefe  papillje  do  referable  the  radii  of  a  fish's 
"  gills,  and  moft  probably  have  the  fame  ufe,  viz.  to  se- 
"  crete  air,  and  convey  it  to  the  fcetus,  fo  that  the  fcetug 
"  in  the  womb  doth  referable  a  filh  in  its  mode  of  living,  or 

"  elfe 
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the  top,  would  carry  up  the  lighter  and  corrupted 
air  together  with  the  inflammable. 

Should  fixed  air,  notwithstanding  this,  ftagnate  in 
fome  parts  of  the  pit,  an  engine  fuch,  as  they  water 
gardens  with,  fhould  be  ufed  to  abfiorb  the  fixed  air,, 
or  elfe  water  fhould  be  kept  continually  boiling  j 
for  as  the  fteam  condenfes,  it  would  become «»- 
pregnaJed  with  the  fixed  air.  This  ought  conftantly 
to  be  obfervedj  where  charcoal  fires  are  employed. 
A  tea-kettle  boiling  by  the  fide  would  obviate  the 
chief,  if  not  the  whole,  ^of  the  evil. 

In  the  ffijl.  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences)  Anno 
1710,  we  are  told  of  a  baker  of  Chartres,  going 
along  with  his  fon,  a  robuft  young  man,  into  a  cel- 
lar 36  flairs  deepj  who  followed  him  with  a  candle, 
the  candle  went  out  on  the  middle  of  the  ftairs. 
Having  lighted  it  afrefh,  he  was  no  fooner  got 
into  the  cellar,  than  he  cried  out  for  help,  and  they 
heard  no  more  of  the  fon  or  father.  His  brother, 
an  able  youth,  ran  immediately  after  him^  cried 
but  he  was  dying,  and  was  heard  no  more.  He 
was  followed  by  his  wife,  and  fne  by  a  maid,  and 
iftill  it  was  the  fame.  Such  an  accident  ftruck  the 
whole  neighbourhood  with  a  panic,  and  no  one 
was  forward  to  venture  any  farther,  till  a  fellow 
more  hardy  and  2ealoUs  than  the  reft,  perfuaded 

"  elfe  why  mould  there  be  fuch  ari  inftarit  neceffity  of  refpi- 
ration  fo  foon  as  the  foetus  is  fallen  off  from  the  womb?" 
Ray  acknowledges  reading  the  works  of  Hook,  whom  he 
greatly  compliments,  but  never  once" mentions  Mayow. 

C  a  that 
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that  the  five  people  were  not  dead,  would  go  down 
to  give  them  help.'  He  cried  too,  and  was  heard 
no  more.  Upon  this  a  fixth  man,  taking  with  him 
a  hook,  drew  the  laft  of  them  forth  without  going 
to  the  bottom,  who,  fetching  a  deep  figh,  died. 
Next  day  the  baker's  friend,  undertaking  to  get  up 
all  the  carcafes  with  the  hook,  was  let  down  with 
ropes.  He  called  out,  and  in  the  hafte  the  rope 
breaking,  he  fell  into  the  cellar,  and  was  dead. 
The  magiftrates,  taking  cognizance  of  the  cafe, 
the  phyficians  were  confuked,  who  advifed  a  good 
deal  of  water  to  be  thrown  down.  This  being 
performed,  a  dog  and  a  lighted  candle  were ,  let 
down  without  injury  to  either,  and  the  dead  bodies 
in  this  cellar  were  taken  out. 

Lime-kilns  throw  off  large  quantities  of fixed  air-, 
and  thofe  who  incautioufly  lay  themfelves  down 
either  on  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  or  fo  near  as  to  be 
expofed  to  the  vapour  which  rifes  from  the  burn- 
ing lime-ftone,  often  experience  its  pernicious  ef- 
fects. Some  years  ago,  I  remember  a  poor  farrily, 
fays  Dr.  Falconer  of  Bath,  who  lodged  in  a  room 
adjoining  to  a  lime-kiln ;  during  the  night  the  va- 
pour of  the  burning  lime  made  its  way  into  the  room, 
and  the  four  perfons  of  which  the  family  confided 
were  all  killed.  In  the  morning  they  were  found 
lying  as  in  a  compofed  fleep,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  having  gone  through  either  pain  or  ftruggle. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1778,  two  diforderly 
young  women,  after  rambling  about  the  town  for 

a  con- 
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a  confiderable  part  of  the  night,  crept  early  in  the 
morning  into  a  little  hovel  which  was  contiguous  to  a 
lime-kiln.  The  kiln  was  charged  and  burning,  and 
the  vapour  of  the  lime  was  forced  through  fome 
crevices  into  the  hovel.  After  fome  hours,  the 
man  who  had  the  care  of  the  kiln  came  to  look 
after  his  work,  and  rinding  thefe  women  as  he  fup- 
pofed  afleep,  went  away  without  difturbing  them. 
Some  time  after  he  returned,  and  feeing  them  (till 
in  the  fame  place,  endeavoured  to  awaken  them, 
but  in  vain ;  they  were  cold  and  motionlefs.  In 
one  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  lead  remains  of 
life ;  and  in  the  other  there  was  only  a  flight  and 
indiftincl:  movement  about  the  heart.  This  pa- 
tient was  foon  conveyed  to  the  hofpital.  By  pro- 
per means  fhe  was  recovered,  and  ran  away  from 
the  hofpital,  without  expreffing  the  leaft  fenfe  of 
gratitude  for  the  care  and  humanity  which  had  been 
exercifed  towards  her.  The  other  was  not  con- 
veyed to  the  hofpital  fo  early,  and  the  fame  means 
were  ufed,  but  without  fuccefs. 

There  is  a  fmall  grotto  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill*, 
about  8  feet  high,  1 2  long,  and  6  broad ;  from  the 
ground  there  arifes  a  thin  fubtle  fume  vifible  enough 
to  a  difcerning  eye,  which  does  not  fpring  up  in 
little  parcels  here  and  there,  but  is  one  continued 
dream,  covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cave;  and  has  this  remarkable  difference 
from   common  vapours,  that  it  does  not,  like 

*  Called  Grotto  del  Cam. 

C  3  fmoke, 
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fmoke,  difperfe  itfelf  into  the  air,  but  quickly  aft  eg- 
its  rife  falls  back  again,  and  returns  to  the  earth  ^ 
the  colour  of  the  fides  of  the  grotto  being  the  mea~ 
fure  of  its  afcent,  for  fb  far  it  is  of  a  darkifh  green, 
and  higher  only  common  earth,  and  therefore  we 
find  no  inconvenience  by  (landing  in  it ,  and  fo  no, 
animal,  if  its  head  be  kept  above  this  mark,  is  in 
the  leaft  injured.  But  when  a  dog  or  any  other 
creature  is  forcibly  held  below  it,  or  by  reafon  of 
its  fmallnefs  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it  pre- 
fently,  like  one  dunned,  lofes  all  motion,  falls, 
down  as  dead,  or  in  a  fwoon,  the  limbs  are  con- 
vulfed  and  trembling,  till  at  laft  no  more  figns  of 
life  appear  than  a  weak  and  almoft  infenfible  beat- 
ing of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which,  if  the  animal 
be  left  there  a  little  longer,  quickly  ceafes  too,  and 
then  the  cafe  is  irrecoverable ;  but  if  matched  outs 
and  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  foon  comes  to  life  again, 
and  fooner  yet  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake. 

The  Ruffians  and  Germans  are  frequently  expofed> 
during  their  cold  feafon  from  the  noxious  air  of  their 
(loves,  and  want  of  due  ventilations.  As  foon  as  a 
perfon  with  them  is  difcovered  to  be  deprived  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  he  is  (tripped  naked,  and  brought 
into  the  open  air ;  where  he  is  rubbed  with  /now,  or 
cold  water  is  -dafhed  repeatedly  over  the  furface  of 
his  body. 

To  attempt  to  reftore  loft  heat,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  or  fnow,  muft  appear  prepof- 
terous  folly  to  thofe  who  have  long  been  in  the 
8  habit 
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habit  of  applying  artificial  heat ;  whether  the  fuf- 
ferer  is  drowned  under  the  thick  ice  j  fuffocated  by 
inflammable  air  j  or  bleached  by  the  drifted  fnow. 

How  can  we  reconcile  this  practice  in  fuch  dif- 
ferent cafes  to  the  fuggeftions  of  common  fenfe ! 
Shall  we  with  John  Hunter  fay,  that  cold  is  fuited 
to  the  feeble  power  of  life ;  or  with  John  Brown, 
that  cold  is  but  the  abfence  of  a  certain  portion  of 
heat,  and  is  therefore  a  ftimulus  adapted  to  the  ac- 
cumulated irritability  of  the  fibre.  Undoubtedly,  the 
method  above  ftated  is  univerfally  pra£tifed  through- 
out the  north,  even  with  the  common  people,  and 
with  conftant  Juccejs,  where  refpiration  has  not  been 
fufpended  above  an  hour  *.  This  is  an  argumentum 
cruris,  that  all  parties  muft  ultimately  acquiefce 
in,  however  they  may  choofe  to  explain  the  fact. 

The  fact  has  otherwife  been  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  celebrated  Kerr  was  rendered  infen- 
fible  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  Water  was  poured 
over  him,  when  he  immediately  revived.  He  fup- 
pofes  that  the  water  was  decompofed,  and  its 
oxygen  penetrated  the  pores,  or  was  abforbed,  and 
ftimulated  the  heart  immediately  into  action.  Vide 
Kerr's  Chemical  Dictionary,  a  work,  to  ufe  the 
emphatic  praife  of  Dr.  Darwin,  of  fuch  value  as  to 
outweigh  the  confederation  of  the  lofs  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library. 

*  Vide  Dr.  Fothergill's  Enquiry  into  the  Sufpenjion  of 'Vital 
Atlion  in  Cafes  of  Drowning  and  Suffocation,  page  136,  a  work 
which  cannot  be  fufficiently  praifed  for  its  great  ingenuity 
and  candour. 

C  4  SECT, 
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SECT.  IV. 

OF  ASPHYXIA  FROM  HANGING. 

As  hanging  and  drowning  occafion  death  by  pre- 
venting the  accefs  of  air  to  the  lungs,  and  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  effete,  and  fixed,  airs,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  introduce  thefe  fubjecls  here. 

If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If  when  men  dy'd,  at  once  they  ceas'd  to  be, 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 
"Whence  firft  they  fprung— -Then  might  the  wretch 
That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tir'd  of  life. 
At  once  give  each  inquietude  the  flip, 
By  dealing  out  of  being,  when  he  pleas'd, 
And  by  what  way ;  whether  by  hemp,  or  fteel. 
Death's  thoufand  doors  ftand  open. — Who  could 
force 

The  ill  pleafed  gueft  to  fit  out  his  full  time, 
Or  blame  him  if  he  goes  ? — Sure  he  does  well 
That  helps  himfelf,  as  timely  as  he  can, 

When  able.  But  if  there's  an  hereafter. 

And  that  there  is,  Conscience,  uninfluenc'd 
And  fufFer'd  to  fpeak  out,  tells  every  manj 
Then  muft  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die  : 
More  horrid  yet ,  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 
Self-murder ! — dreadful  deed  I — our  ijland's  jhame> 
That  makes  her  the  reproach  of  neighbouring  ftates. 

Shall 
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Shall  Nature,  fwerving  from  her  earlieft  dictate, 
Self-prefervation,  fall  by  her  own  act  ? 
Forbid  it  heaven  !— Let  not,  upon  difguft, 
The  jhamelefs  hand  be  foully  crimfon'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  its  own  Lord. — Dreadful  attempt  I 
Juft  reeking  from  Jelf-Jlaughler,  in  a  rage 
To  rujh  into  the  prefence  of  OUR  JUDGE ; 
As  if  we  challeng'd  him  to  do  his  word, 
And  heeded  not  his  wrath.   Blatr. 

From  what  has  been  already  obferved,  it  feems 
evident  that  whether  death  is  brought  on  by  Jub- 
merfiony  or  noxious  air,  the  effects  produced  on  the 
animal  body  are  fo  nearly  fimilar,  that  thefe  feveral 
modes  of  death  may  not  improperly  be  referred 
to  the  fame  common  caufe.  But  with  refpect  to  the 
effects  of  hangings  moft  authors  have  inclined  to 
the  fide  of  apoplexy,  and  this  is  much  infifted  on 
by  Drs.  Cullen  and  Boerhaave,  and  of  late  by  Mr. 
Kite ;  and  as  a  difference  in  theory  cannot  but  in- 
fluence pratlice,  it  therefore  demands  the  moft  feri- 
ous  inveftigation. 

It  is  obfervable  that  in  apoplexy  the  irritabi- 
lity continues  feveral  hours, — while  in  drowning 
or  hanging  the  animal  functions  are  abolifhed  in  a 
few  minutes. 

In  apoplexy,  refpiration,  together  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries,  go  on,  and  the  pulfe 
often  vibrates  more  forcibly  than  in  health. — In 
hanging,  or  drowning,  refpiration  is  fuppreffed, 
and  the  pulfe  obliterated. 

In 
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In  apparent  death  from  apoplexy-,  very  few  re- 
cover, and  thofe  few  generally  become  paralytic.-— 
Jn  vital  fufpenfion  from  drowning  or  hanging, 
many  are  reftored,  and  yet  no  palfy  fupervenes. 

In  cafes  of  apparent  deathy  an  apoplexy  indeed 
may  Jometimes  occur,  not  as  a  certain  conJequenc&> 
but  as  an  accidental  circumjlance.  Thus  in  hang- 
ing, if  the  perfon  (hall  leap  from  an  height  to  ac- 
celerate his  death,  'it  may  produce  a  diflocation  of 
the  vertebra?  of  the  neck,  or  an  extravafation  of 
the  braim  Thus  in  drowning,  if  the  perfon  IhaH 
have  fallen  from  any  height,  and  receive  a  coritu- 
fion  on  the  head,  and  yet  after  all  life  be  reftored, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  palsy  fupervenes,  a  circumftance, 
however,  by  no  means  frequent  in  other  cafes  of 
reftoration  from  apparent  death. 

In  a  word,  the  two  cases,  upon  the  firft:  view 
of  things,  appear  to  be  totally  different^  and  to  re- 
quire  a  very  different  mode  of  treatment. 

In  the  lattery  copious  bleeding  affords  the  princi- 
pal relief ;  in  the  former^  it  generally  proves  highly 
injurious  *. 

The  wind-pipe  of  a  dog,  fays  a  very  acute  and  in- 
genious experimcntalift,  Mr.  Coleman,  was  fecured 

*  In  March  1731,  the  Medical  Committee  entered 
their  Caveat  againft  the  ufe  of  the  lancet. 

■  Si  Pergama  dextra 

Defendi  poffent,  etiam  bac  defenfa  fuifTent,  Vikg. 
Vide  Mr.  Kite's  laboured  Effliy  on  the  Recovery  of  Perfons  ap- 
parently drowned,  to  which  was  given  the  fiver  medal. 
Pboptek  erudk-am  Dissektationem  de  Resuscitatione. 

by 
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by  a  ligature  at  the  inftant  of  inspiration ;  in  lefs 
than  four  minutes  he  ceafed  to  ftruggle.  Here  there 
was  no  obfiruclion  to  the  paflage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  and  no  accumulation  was  found  in  his  head-, 
yet  he  died  in  this  fnort  fpace  of  time. 

We  next  fecured,  fays  he,  the  two  carotids  *  of 
a  dog  (which  we  know,  from  the  experiments  of 
Meff.  Emettus  and  Kite,  may  be  done  without 
materially  injuring  the  functions  of  the  animal).  In 
half  an  hour  after  this  operation  he' was  hanged. 
In  lefs  than  four  minutes  he  ceafed  to  move.  The 
veffels  of  the  brain,  upon  accurate  infpection,  were 
much  lefs  difiended  than  in  ordinary  death.  Here  the 
principal  fupply  being  cut  off,  inftead  of  the  veffels 
of  the  brain  being  in  a  ftate  of  congeftion,  they  con- 
tained a  much  lefs  quantity  of  blood  than  natural, 
and  confequently  no  fpecies  of  apoplexy  could 
follow  from  diftention,  and  yet  this  animal  died  as Joon 
as  others  which  had  undergone  no  fuch  operation  f. 

The  following  experiment,  which  was  made  by 
that  eminent  anatomift  and  teacher  at  Edinburgh, 
Profeffor  Munro,  is,  we  think,  decifive  on  this 
fubject. 

A  dog  was  Jufpended  by  the  neck  with  a  cord ;  an 
opening  having  been  previoufly  made  in  the  wind-fipe  be- 
low the  cord,  Jo  as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.  .  In 

*  Examine  the  Map  of  the  Heart,  Vol.  I. 

•f  Vide  Mr.  Coleman's  excellent  DiJJertation  on  Sufpended 
Jtefpiration,  a  work  replete  with  ingenious  experiments,  and 
honoured  with  the  go/d  medal. 

this 
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this  fate,  he  was  allowed  to  hang  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  during  which  time  the  circulation  and 
breathing  went  on  without  being  much  interrupted 
by  the  experiment.  The  cord  being  now  fhifted 
below  the  opening  into  the  wind-pipe,  fo  as  to  intercept 
the  ingrefs  of  air  into  the  lungs,  the  animal  was 
completely  dead  in  a  few  minutes. 

Now,  admitting  thefe  facts,  is  not  the  conclufion 
obvious,  viz.  that  in  cafes  even  ^hanging,  .death  is 
not  occafioned  by  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
brain;  but  from  the  want  of  the  vital  principle  in 
the  blood  derived  from  the  air  ? 

For  the  Plan  of  Treatment  we  mufl  therefore  re- 
fer the  reader  to  what  will  be  delivered  in  Sec-* 
tion  VI.  on  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 

OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  RECOVERY  OF  PERSONS 
APPARENTLY  DEAD. 

Since  no  one  from  the  prince  to  the  peafant  can  at  all  times 
be  fecure  from  thofe  dreadful  difafters,  which  fuddenly 
fnfpend  vital  action;  and  fince  medical  practitioners  them- 
felves  are  by  no  means  exempt ;  it  furely  becomes  them 
to  ufe  every  exertion  to  improve  the  art  of  restoring 
animation.  May  each  progrefiive  ftep  in  this  interefting 
path  of  fcience  tend  to  that  great  object !  And  may  every 
laudable  attempt,  undertaken  with  that  benevolent  view, 
enable  us  with  more  certamty  to  prejer<ve  life,  and  to  diminijlt 
the  fum  of  human  infelicity  ! 

Dr.  FOTHERGILL. 

What  tranfport  muft  it  afford  every  compaf- 
fionate  bofom,  to  be  inftrumental  in  recalling  an 
helplefs  fellow-creature  from  an  untimely  grave ; — 
to  witnefs,  at  that  critical  juncture,  the  heartfelt  paf- 
jions  of  anguifh  and  defpair,  of  hope,  fear,  furprife, 
and  joy,  which  alternately  agitate  the  human  frame; 
— to  mark  the  lively  traits  of  gratitude  painted  in 
the  countenances  and  deportment  of  the  mother, 
lifters,  brothers,  &c.  of  the  reftored  object ! — What 
epicure  could  ever  yet  boaft  fo  refined,  fo  exquifite 
a  luxury  as  the  benevolent  deliverer  muft  experience 
from  fuch  a  fcene : — a  Icene  far  beyond  what  any 
3  .    ,  Pen 


pen  as  yet  hath  been  able  to  defcribe,  or  pencil  to 

exprefs ! 

Previous  to  the  origin  of  this  new  branch  of  heal- 
ing (which  indeed  conftitutes  a  remarkable  ara  in 
the  fcience  of  phyfic),  death  apparent  and  abfolute 
had  long  been  confidered  as  almoft  fynonymous 
terms.  For  the  fubjects  of  both,  appear  to  have 
been  alike  configned  to  the  filent  manfions  of  the 
tomb,  without  its  being  ever  dreamt,  that  ibch  a 
vaft  proportion  of  the  former  might,  by  a  few  fim- 
ple  means,  have  been  recalled  to  life,  and  all  the 
endearments  of  focial  happinefs. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  important  facl,  the  Tranf- 
a&ions  of  the  HUMANE  SOCIETY  have  af- 
forded the  moil  ample  demonltration.  Little  did 
any  man  think,  not  even  the  founders  of  this  fo- 
ciety  themfclves,  inflamed  as  they  were  with  facred 
zeal,  that,  in  the  year  1794,  there  mould  be  re- 
corded 3000  inftances,  wherein  the  fociety's  aid  had 
been  extended,  two  thirds  of  which  had  proved 
fuccefsful. 

No  fooner  had  the  HUMANE  SOCIETY 
furmounted  the  firft  difficulties  infeparable  from  a 
novel  undertaking,  than  it  not  only  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  faculty,  but  alfo  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  philofopher,  and 
the  divine.  By  fuch  collateral  aid,  but  ftill  more  by 
the  uncommon  exertions  of  one  individual,  has 
this  inftitution  at  length  happily  filenced  all  objec- 
tions, triumphed  over  prejudice,  and  diffufed  its  be- 
nefits 


hefks  over  a  confiderable  part  of  the  known 
World  *. 

The  reader  will  inftantly  recollect,  that  the  indi-; 
vidual  is  no  other  than  Dr.  Lettsom,  to  whofe 
unremitting  zeal  and  activity,  aided  by  Dr.  Hawes 
and  a  few  other  fuch  congenial  characters,  this  fo- 
ciety  owes  its  exiftence*    The  latter,  undoubtedly, 

.  *  Gentlemen,  fays  Dr.  Lettfom  (addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
members  of  the  Humane  Society,  affembled  together  to  fee 
prefented  their  honorary  medal  to  Dr.  Fothergill  for  his 
Prize  Effay  on  the  Sufpenfion  of 'Vital  Aclion) ,  I  cannot  refift 
calling  your  attention  at  this  moment  to  the  eftablithment  of 
an;  Humane  Society  under  our  aufpices  at  ALGIERS.  I  re- 
peat Algiers;  for  it  is  furprifing,  and  almoft  incredible, 
though  indeed- we  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  that  barbarous 
foil  a  fpark  of  humanity  is  at  length  kindled  !  What  a  grate- 
ful contraft  does  this  prefent  of  the  Christian  fyftem  to  the 
barbarity  of  infidels.  In  that  land,  where  a  Muley  Ifhmael 
immolated  with  his  own  hand  eighty  of  his  relatives,  the 
amities  of  the  Gofpel  have  led  to  an  eftablilhment  that  faves 
the  life  even  of  a  ftranger  !  Thofe  who  can  recal  the  com- 
mencement and  origin  of  this  injlitution,  and  the  ftate  of 
knowledge  at  that  time,  and  fhould  next  furvey  the  prefent 
accumulation,  muft  experience  lingular  pleafure  in  tracing  the 
frogrefs  and  evolution  of  science  as  connected  with  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  refufcitative  art,  much  of  which  muft  be  afcribed 
to  the  (lif(ju:Jilio?is  which  have  refulted  from  the  honorary 
premiums.  I  do  not  fpeak  my  ouw  opinion  merely,  but  that 
of  Europe,  for  in  almoft  every  medical  work  of  character, 
there  are  appeals  to  their  judicious  authorities  as  decifive  of 
the  facts,  which  they  have  eftablilhed,  enforced,  and  illuf- 
trated.  Of  this  kind  is  the  -valuable produclion,  which  has,  at 
this  time,  brought  together  fo  many  of  our  members  and 
friends  in  the  caufe  of  active  humanity. 

was 
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was  the  firfi:,  in  this  country,  who  undertook  to 
deliver  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  suspended  anima-^ 
tion,  which  was  no  eafy  talk  at  that  early  period. 
He  alfo  was  the  firft  who  propofed  honorary  pre- 
miums for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  fubje£t. 
To  him,  as  the  ever  a&ive  agent,  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  applied  that  emphatic  expreffion  of  the 
celebrated  Linnseus,  who  on  wknefiing  the  fuperior 
activity,  zeal,  and  energy,  which  diftinguillied  Lon- 
don, beyond  every  other  city  he  had  vifited,  ex- 
claimed with  rapture, 

«  PUNCTUM  \ITM  IN  V1TELLO  ORBIS  !" 

If  fuch  has  been  the  progrefs  of  the  prefent  inflitution 
in  its  early  Jlages,  what  may  not  be  expecled,  Jays 
Br.  FOTHERGILL,  now  that  PHILOSOPHY 
holds  up  the  torch  to  Medicine,  to  illumine  its  vota- 
ries, and  direcl  their  courfe  in  this  new  path  of  fcience  I 
A fcience,  no  lefs  difficult,  than  it  is  Jublime  and  im- 
portant ;  involving  at  once,  the  mojl  intricate  problems ; 
in  phyfiology ,  pathology,  chemiflry,  and  pneumatic  phi^ 
lofophy !  —  Calculated  not  lefs  to  exercife  the  keen  eft 
faculties  of  the  head,  than  to  inter  eft  the  fineft  feelings 
of  the  heart  I 
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SECT.  VI. 

JOHN  HUNTER'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  RECOVERY 
OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 


I  consider  an  animal,  apparently  drowned,  as 
not  dead  ;  but  that  only  a  suspension  of  the 
actions  of  life  has  taken  place.  I  might  com- 
pare the  fituation  of  fuch  a  perfon  to  that  of  a  per- 
fon  in  a  trance.  In  both  the  action  of  life  is  fuf- 
pended,  without  the  powers  of  action  being  de- 
ftroyed. 

Drowning  may  therefore  be  defined  to  be,  a 
flop  put  to  the  atlions  of  life  in  the  animal,  but  without 
any  irreparable  injury  to  any  vital  part ; — which  ac- 
tion, if  not  refiored  by  art  in  a  certain  time,  is  irreco- 
verably loft. 

The  ceffation  of  motion  from  drowning  feems  to 
arife  from  the  lofs  of  refpiration,  and  the  immediate 
effects  which  this  has  upon  the  other  vital  motions 
of  the  animal,  except  what  may  have  arifen  from 
the  agitation  of  the  mind,  however  the  privation  of 
breathing  appears  to  be  the  firft  caufe ;  and  the 
heart's  motion  ceafing,  to  be  the  fecond  or  confe- 
quent;  therefore  moft  probably  the  reft  oration  of 
breathing  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  reftore  the  heart's 
motion ;  for  if  a  fufficiency  of  life  ftill  exifts  to  pro- 
duce that  effect,  we  may  fuppofe  every  part  equally 
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ready  to  move  the  very  inftant  in  which  the  action 
of  the  heart  takes  place,  their  actions  depending  fo 
much  upon  it. 

What  makes  it  very  probable,  that  in  recovering 
perfons  drowned,  the  principal  effect  depends  upon 
air  being  thrown  into  the  lungs,  is,  what  happens  in 
the  birth  of  children,  when  too  much  time  has  been 
fpent  after  the  interruption  of  that  life  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  foetus ;  they  then  lofe  altogether  the 
difpofition  for  new  life  •,  and  in  fuch  cafes  there 
being  a  total  fufpenfion  of  the  actions  of  life,  the  in- 
fant remains  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  would  in 
fact  die,  if  air  Was  not  forced  into  its  lungs,  by  which 
means  the  action  of  the  heart  is  eftabliflied. 

To  put  this  in  a  clearer  light,  I  mall  give  the  re- 
fult  of  fome  experiments  which  I  made  in  the  year 
1755  upon  a  dog. 

A  pair  of  bellows  were  provided,  conftructed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  by  one  action  to  throw  frefti  air 
into  the  lungs,  and  by  another  to  fuck  out  again 
the  air  that  had  been  thrown  by  the  former,  without 
mixing  them  together. 

The  muzzle  of  thefe  bellows  was  fixed  into  the 
windpipe  of  a  dog,  and  by  working  them  he  was 
kept  perfectly  alive.  While  this  artificial  breathing 
was  going  on,  I  took  off  the  fternum  of  the  dog, 
and  expofed  to  view  the  heart  and  lungs.  The 
heart  continued  to  act  as  before,  only  the  frequency 
of  its  action  was  confiderably  increafed.  I  then 
flopped  the  motion  of  the  bellows,  and  the  heart 
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became  gradually  weaker  and  lefs  frequent  in  its 
contraction,  till  it  left  off  moving  altogether.  By 
renewing  my  operation,  the  heart  begun  again  to 
act,  at  firft  very  faintly,  and  with  longer  intermif- 
fion;  but  by  continuing  the  artificial  breathing  its 
action  became  as  frequent  and  as  ftrong  as  ever. 
I  obferved  that  every  time  I  left  off  working  the 
bellows,  the  heart  became  extremely  turgid  with 
blood,  and  the  blood  in  the  left  fide  became  as  dark 
as  that  on  the  right  fide ;  both  fides  of  the  heart 
having  the  SAME  COLOURED  BLOOD  *, 
which  was  not  the ,  cafe  when  the  bellows  were 
working. 

This  fituation  of  the  animal  appears  to  me  exatlly 
fimilar  to  drowning  f . 

Before 

*  Pleafe  to  compare  the  Plate  on  the  oppofite  page  with  the 
Map  of  the  Heart  in  Vol.  I. 

f  This  experiment  by  John  Hunter  has  great  refemblance 
to  that  made  an  hundred  years  ago  by  the  illuftrious  Dr. 
Hook.  After  he  had  laid  open  the  thorax  of  a  dog,  he 
cut  away  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  and  removing  the  peri- 
cardium, he  kept  the  animal  alive  before  the  Royal  Society 
above  an  hour,  by  blowing  frefh  air  into  his  lungs  with  a 
pair  of  bellows.  It  was  obferved,  that  as  often  as  he  left  off 
blowing,  and  fuffered  the  lungs  to  collapfe,  the  dog  prefently 
fell  into  dying  convullive  motions,  and  foon  recovered  again 
on  renewing  the  blaft. — After  he  had  done  this  feveral  times 
with  like  fuccefs,  he  pricked  all  the  outer  coat  of  the  lungs 
with  the  llender  point  of  a  lancet,  and  by  a  conftant  blaft 
made  with  a  double  pair  of  bellows  he  kept  the  lungs  always 
diftended,  and  without  motion,  and  it  was  obferved  that 
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Before  I  offer  my  fentiments  on  the  method  of 
treating  perfons  who  are  apparently  drowned,  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  ftate  three  Data. 

i ft.  So  long  as  the  animal  retains  the  power, 
though  deprived  of  the  atlion  of  life ;  the  caufe 
of  that  privation  being  removed,  the  animal 
recovers. 

2d.  It  is  neceflary  to  mention,  that  T  confider  the 
living  principle  as  inherent  in  the  BLOOD, 
and  derived  from  the  AIR,  viz.  that  principle 
which  prevents  the  corruption  of  the  body, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  all  its  actions. 

3d.  The  laft  propofition  I  affume  as  granted  is, 
that  the  Jlomach  fympathizes  with  every  part  of 
an  animal,  and  that  every  part  fympathizes 
with  the  ftomachj  therefore  whatever  acts 
upon  the  ftomach,  as  a  cordial,  or  roufes  its 
natural  and  healthy  actions,  and  on  the  con- 
trary whatever  affects  it,  fo  as  to  produce  de- 
bility, has  an  immediate  effect  upon  every  part 
of  the  body. — Hunter. 

while  the  lungs  were  thus  kept  diftended  with  a  confiant 
fupply  of  freth  air,  the  dog  lay  flill,  his  eyes  were  quick,  and 
his  heart  beat  regularly ;  but  that  upon  leaving  off  blowing, 
and  fuftering  the  lungs  to  fubfide,  the  dog  prefently  fell  into 
dying  convulfive  motions,  and  as  foon  recovered  again  on  re- 
newing the  blaft,  and  fupplying  the  lungs  with  frefli  air. 
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Thefe  propofals  were  firft  publifhed  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa£tions,  and  afterwards  in  his 
work  on  the  Animal  (Economy;  but,  as  John 
Hunter  often  lamented,  he  made  no  converts! 

PROP.  I. 

When  affiftance  is  called  in,  foon  after  the  im- 
merfion,  air  blown  into  the  lungs  may  be fnfficient 
to  effea  a  recovery.  The  DEPHLGGISTI- 
CATED  AIR  *,  described  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  may 
prove  more  efficacious  than  common  air.  It  is  eafily 
procured,  and  may  be  preferved  for  any  length  of 
time  in  bottles. — Hunter. 

To  reftore  a  perfon  from  a  temporary  fufpenfion 
of  vital  aclion,  is  within  the  province  of  the  phy- 
fician :  but  to  reftore  life,  after  it  has  entirely 
vanished,  is  an  aft  of  Omnipotence,  and  belongs 
only  to  him,  who  gave  it. 

The  former  is  merely  to  rekindle  the  flame  of 
a  taper,  by  gently  fanning  the  ignited  wick:  the 
latter,  to  reanimate  a  corpfe,  after  the  vital  fpark 
is  totally  extinct. 

From  the  effefts  of  VITAL  AIR, 

i  ft.  In  giving  a  florid  colour  to  the  blood, 
2d.  In  generating  animal  heat, 

*  As  the  do&rine  of  fJihgiftofi  is  nearly  exploded,  this  gas 
will  be  now  better  underftood  by  the  term  oxygen  or  vital 

AIR. 
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we  learn,  why  in  fufpended  refpiration,  the  lungs 
ceafing  to  expand,  and  the  blood  to  be  changed  in 
that  organ,  the  heart  ceafes  to  contract,  the  arteries 
to  vibrate,  and  finally,  why  the  machine,  though 
found  and  entire  in  all  its  parts,  yet  on  a  fudden, 
like  a  clock  whofe pendulum  is  flopped,  remains  en- 
tirely at  reft.  In  the  latter,  if  we  move  but  the 
pendulum,  the  wheels  are  immediately  put  into 
motion*  and  the  clock  again  correctly  marks  its 
hours  and  minutes  as  before:  fo  like  wife  in  the  ani- 
mal machine  (for  fuch  is  the  harmonious  confent  of 
parts,)  that  if  motion  can  but  be  renewed  in  one 
of  the  principal  organs,  it  is  dire£tly  communicated 
to  the  next,  and  from  thence  to  all  the  reft. 

Thus,  if  the  lungs  expand,  and  the  blood  im- 
bibes the  VITAL  AIR,  the  heart  recovers  its 
aclion,  the  brain  its  energy,  the  nerves  their  fen- 
fibility :  the  grand  obftacle  once  removed,  and  the 
fubordinate  fprings  of  life  prefently  refume  their 
refpective  movements. 

From  the  privation  of  VITAL  AIR  in  drown- 
ing, we  can  now  explain,  why  the  blood  grows 
dark,  the  lips  and  countenance  livid,  and  why  the 
body  lofes  its  native  heat ;  fince,  by  renewing  re- 
fpiration,  circulation  is  renewed,  and  the  blood, 
having  regained  its  florid  colour,  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms  foon  disappear. 

The  primary  objecl,  therefore,  in  the  fufpenfion 
of  vital  action,  is  to  inftitute  artificial  refpiration  X\\\ 
the  natural  breathing  can  be  re-eftublilhed. 

Thofe, 
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Thofe,  who  attribute  the  efficacy  of  this  procefs 
to  the  mere  mechanical  expanfion  of  the  lungs,  for 
the  eafier  tranfirion  of  the  blood,  regard  not  the 
quality  of  the  air ;  nay  fome  even  have  the  folly 
to  contend,  that  air  blown  warm  from  the  lungs 
of  a  healthy  perfon  is  better  than  atmofpheric 
air. 

Others  deny  that  air,  already  vitiated  by  refpira- 
tion,  can  be  fit  for  the  purpole  (to  fay  nothing  of 
the  indelicacy  of  the  operation),  and  therefore  juft- 
ly  prefer  atmofpheric  air. 

!  Being  among  the  firft,  fays  the  illuflrious  Dr. 
Fothergill,  who  recommended  VITAL  AIR  in 
preference  to  the  other  two,  not  only  from  theory, 
but  aElual  experiment  on  fome  of  the  fmaller  animals, 
I  am  happy  to  find  its  fuperiority  has  fince  been 
confirmed  by  many  refpectable  writers  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  he  adds,  feeing  it 
pofiefTes  every  necefiary  quality  of  common  air,  in  a 
fuper-eminent  degree,  and  is  alone  capable  of  produc- 
ing that  chemical  change  in  the  blood,  upon  which 
vital  heat  and  irritability  depend.  For  during  the 
fufpenfion  of  refpiration,  agreeable  to  what  has  been 
before  hinted,  the  blood  lofes  its  florid  colour,  from 
being  deprived  of  the  VITAL  PART  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  The  animal  heat  is  diminished,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  growls  fuddenly  weaker  every 
moment,  until  at  length  it  ceafes  altogether. 
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In  the  afl  of  drowning  it  is  alfo  well  known,  that 
though  fuffocation  generally  takes  place  after  a  full 
expiration,  that  from  50  to  100  cubic  inches  of  air 
ftill  remain  in  the  veficles  of  the  lungs.  This 
ftagnant  air  muft  therefore  be  highly  vitiated,  and 
therefore  injurious  to  life ;  it  cannot  be  evacuated 
by  preflure,  much  lefs  meliorated  by  fimilar  air  con- 
veyed from  another  perfon's  lungs ;  it  may  how- 
ever be  corrected  by  atmofpheric  air,  and  com- 
pletely reftored  by  VIT  AL  AIR. 

On  the  whole,  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  in  the  treatment  of  drowned  perfons,  refpired 
air  muft  be  lefs  proper  than  atmofpheric,  atmof- 
pheric than  VITAL ;  and  could  the  latter  be  as 
eafily  and  cheaply  procured  as  the  two  former,  few 
perfons  could  hefitate  a  moment  in  determining 
which  of  them  they  ought  to  prefer. 

Whence  is  it  then,  that  the  ufe  of  VITAL  AIR 
has  hitherto  been  withheld  from  the  human  fpecies, 
and  confined  to  a  few  experiments  on  brute  ani- 
mals?— Becaufe  it  is  even  yet  but  little  known  j 
and  its  virtues  lefs  underftood.-— A  remedy  rarely 
to  be  had  when  moft  wanted,  and  never  without 
fome  trouble  and  expence.  But  we  may  foon,  how- 
ever, expect  fome  decifive  experiments  on  this  head, 
now  that  the  VITAL  AIR  has  not  only  unfolded 
the  theory  of  refpiration,  digeftion,  and  the  animal 
heat,  but  alfo  explains  many  other  curious  pheno- 
mena both  in  health  and  difeafe,  and  has  been  pro- 
fecuted  with  fuch  uncommon  ardour,  as  to  give 
3  birth 
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birth  to  fome  of  the  molt  brilliant  difcoveries  that 
ftied  luftre  on  the  prefent  sera  *.— Dr.  Fothergill. 

PROP.  II. 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  cafe  of  drowning, 
that  afliftanee  cannot  be  procured  till  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  accident;  every  moment  of  which 
delay  renders  recovery  more  precarious,  the  chances 
of  which  are  not  only  diminifhed  in  the  parts  where 
the  firft  powers  of  action  principally  refide,  but  alfo 
in  every  other  part  of  the  body. 
I  If  a  confiderable  time,  fuch  as  an  hour,  has  been 
loft,  it  will  feldom  be  /efficient  to  inflate  the  lungs 
with  air ;  the  heart  having  by  this  time  loft  its  nice 
connexion  with  the  lungs. 

It  will  be  necefiary,  having  firft  inflated  the  lungs, 
to  apply  volatile  /alts  to  the  nofe.  It  will  be  better 
if  it  be  applied  up  both  noftrils,  as  fuch  applications 
to  the  olfactory  nerves  are  known  to  roufe  the  living 
principle  and  put  the  mufcles  of  refpiration  into 
action,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  excite  the  action 
of  the  heart.  Befides  the  fait  of  vinegar,  the  fteam 
of  the  fame  may  be  employed,  for  affections  of 
thofe  nerves  greatly  affect  the  living  principle,  for 
while  a  ftrong  fmell  of  very  fweet  flowers,  as 

*  After  each  propofition  from  John  Hunter,  we  (hall  en- 
large from  the  Prize  EfTay  of  Dr.  Fothergill  on  the  Sufpen- 
lion  of  Vital  Aftion,  or  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townfend's  Guide 
tp  Health. 

orange- 
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orange- flower,  mall  in  many  caufe  fainting,  the 
application  of  vinegar  will  immediately  reftore  the 
powers  to  action  again.  Thus  all  perfumes  in 
which  there  is  fome  acid,  roufes  rather  than  de- 
preffes,  as  the  fweet-brier,  eflence  of  lemon,  &c— 
Hunter. 

PROP.  III. 

Eleffricity  has  been  known  to  be  of  fervice,  and 
it  is  probably  the  only  method  we  have  of  imme- 
diately ftimulating  the  heart;  all  other  methods 
being  more  by  fympathy. — Hunter. 

The  effects  of  electricity  were,  fome  time  ago, 
finely  illuftrated  by  the  ingenious  Abilgard,  in 
many  curious  experiments  on  apparently  dead  ani- 
mals j  wherein,  by  a  dexterous  management  of  its 
power,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  capable  of  alter- 
nately fufpending  and  reftoring  animation  at  plea- 
fure.  The  experiments  have  fince  been  repeated 
by  an  eminent  eledtrician  *  in  London,  and  with 
fimilar  effects.  On  fmart  mocks  being  paffed 
through  the  head,  the  animal  immediately  becomes 
motionlefs:  on  tranfmitting  the  gentleft  vibratory 
mocks  through  the  region  of  the  heart,  ofcillations 
of  the  external  mufcles  inftantly  enfued. 

When  the  operation  was  fufpended  for  fome  mi- 
nutes, or  its  duration  altered  to  more  remote  parts, 
the  animal  relapfed  into  its  quiefcent  ftate,  and 
conftantly  revived  on  its  being  repeated  as  at  firft. 

*  Mr.  Partington. 

And 
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And  what  is  very  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  vital 
organs  were  more  certainly  excited,  and  more  vivid 
motions  produced  by  flight,  than  when  the  fhocks 
were  increafed ;  the  latter  appearing  to  retard,  ra- 
ther than  promote  recovery.  It  was  alfo  found,  by 
the  laft  experienced  electrician,  to  afford  prelent  re- 
lief in  fyncope,  though  when  adminiftered  with  vio- 
lence in  people  of  a  nervous  habit,  it  is  known  fre- 
quently to  produce  that  flate. 

From  the  above  phaenomena  it  feems  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  electricity  ought  to  be  principally 
directed  to  the  heart,  lungs,  and  diaphragm,  in  the 
form  of  gentle  Jhocks.  Applied  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, it  excites  vital  action  after  other  ftimuli  have 
ceafed  to  act :  carried  to  an  extreme,  it  deftroys  ir- 
ritability, and  life  itfelf.  For  whether  the  ftroke 
be  fent  from  a  thunder-cloud,  or  a  highly  charged 
electrical  battery,  is  immaterial ;  the  effect  from 
either  may  alike  prove  fatal.  Eledtricity,  therefore, 
prefents  us  with  one  of  the  mod  powerful  ftimu- 
lants  hitherto  difcovered,  which,  like  other  active 
remedies,  may  be  jalutary  or  injurious^  according  as 
it  is  managed.  Hence  the  impropriety  of  thofe 
violent  fhocks  of  electricity  formerly  given  in  palfy, 
chlorofis,  &c.  which,  like  other  exhaufting  ftimuli, 
not  only  defeat  the  intention,  but  prove  extremely 
injurious.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  furprifing  fuccels 
of  electricity  in  fome  cafes  that  appeared  defperate; 
and  its  failure  in  others,  after  it  had  produced  fome 
flattering  tokens  of  recovery.    Inftances  of  both 
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which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Humane  Society  for  the  years  1787  and  1789.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  its  effects  may  be 
fo  greatly  diverfifred  according  to  the  different 
modes  of  application,  by  which  its  powers  are  ad- 
jufted.  Thus  it  may  be  directed  to  pafs  filently 
along  the  metallic  wire ;  to  melt  it  inftantly ;  or 
difperfe  it  with  incredible  fury.  Thus  a  violent 
blaft  of  air  extinguishes  the  burning  taper,  while  a 
gentle  breeze  rekindles  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
tickling  the  foles  of  an  infant  caufes  convulfive 
laughter ;  while  rubbing  that  part  produces  no  fuch 
effect. 

As  it  is  known  from  various  obfervation,  that 
the  blood  paries  moil  freely  through  the  pulmonary 
veffels,  when  the  lungs  are  expanded  by  a  full  in* 
fpiration ;  if  at  this  juncture,  the  heart  can  be  ex- 
cited to  exert  its  power,  while  the  refiftance  is  fo 
confiderably  diminished  j  it  rauft  more  eafily  pro- 
pel, the  blood  forward,  when  part  of  it  will  enter 
the  left  cavity,  now  almoft  empty.  This  being 
brought  into  action,  will,  in  its  turn,  urge  it  forward 
into  the  arterial  fyftem. 

As  foon  as  the  lungs,  therefore,  are  fully  expand- 
ed with  air,  and  the  more  pure  this  is,  undoubtedly 
the  better  j  at  that  moment,  let  the  heart  be  excited 
by  a  gentle  electrical  mock,  paffed  obliquely  from 
the  right  fide  of  the  cheft  through  the  left,  in  the 
direct  courfe  of  the  heart,  and  pulmonary  veflels. 
Let  the  lungs  be  now  emptied  of  the  air,  and  again 
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expanded,  when  another  fhock  may  be  gWdfr.  Tfi 
heart  being  thus  excited  into  action,  ! 
loitering  near  its  right  cavity,  will  begin  to  rtoc 
forward,  and  to  relume  a  more  florid  colour.  THS 
being  gradually  renovated,  will  renew  the  action 
of  the  left  auricle,  where  the  circulation  will  alfo 
be  fpeedily  reftored,  and  that,  perhaps,  with  mere 
certainty  and  expedition,  than  by  the  ufual  mode  of 
conducting  the  operation. — Dr.  Fothergtll. 

PROP.  IV. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  convey  fome  ftimulating  ■ 
fubftance  into  the  ftomach,  to  roufe  this  feat  of  uni- 
yerfal  fympathy.  This  operation  fhould  be  per- 
formed with  all  poflible  expedition,  becaufe  the  in- 
ftrument,  by  continuing  in  the  mouth,  might  pro- 
duce ficknefs,  which  would  tend  rather  to  diftrefe 
than  roufe  the  living  principle. 

The  procefs  recommended  under  the  firft  head 
of  treatment  mould  {till  be  continued,  while  thofe 
under  the  other  heads  are  putting  into  practice;  for 
I  confidered  thefe  only  as  auxiliary  to  the  firft. 
The  firft,  in  many  cafes,  may  fucceed  alone;  but 
the  other  injunctions  without  the  firft  muft,  I  think, 
always  fail  where  the  powers  of  life  are  consider- 
ably weakened. — Hunter. 

When  the  heart  has  once  been  made  to  receive 
the  florid  blood,  it  will  be  ftimulated  to  new  ac- 
tion, and  the  vital  functions  will  be  reftored.  It 

will 
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will  not,  however,  be  fufficient  to  ftimulate  the 
heart  and  lungs,  we  rauft  at  the  fame  time  ftimulate 
the  Jlomach.  Clearly  to  comprehend  the  purpofe 
of  this  operation,  the  reader  mould  be  previoufly 
well  acquainted  with  the  difcoveries  of  modern  che- 
mifts.  I  have  faid  wine  muft  be  conveyed  into 
the  ftomach  j  but  he  (hould  not  be  fatisfied  with 
being  guided  by  the  hand,  without  underftanding  the 
reafon  why  fuch  an  application  is  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs.  In  the  ufe  of  medicines  he  mould  endeavour 
to  afcertain  their  mode  of  operation ;  for  while  the 
ram  empyric  wanders  in  the  dark,  the  cautious  and 
rational  practitioner  will  be  anxious  to  inveftigate 
the  path  of  nature,  and  to  account  for  her  proceed- 
ings, while  he  ventures  to  prefcribe.  I  mail  at- 
tempt therefore  to  throw  fome  light  upon  a  fubjecl: 
which  is  new,  and  therefore  little  underftood. 

It  is  well  known  from  chemiftry  that,  in  nature's 
laboratory,  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  compofed  of 
three  ingredients. 

"  i.  Hydrogen, 
■  2.  Oxygen, 
3.  Carbon. 

By  the  procefs  of  diftillation,  the  hydrogen  is 
feparated  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  oxygen  and 
carbon,  and  v/e  obtain  what  is  called  alkohol  or 
brandy. 

Alkohol  itfelf  contains  fome  oxygen,  but  by  corn- 
bullion,  it  takes  to  itfelf  (till  more  from  the  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  and  thus  by  experience  it  is  found,  that 
6  16 
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1 6  ounces  of  alkohol,  by  combuftion,  produces  iS 
ounces  of  pure  water. 

The  combuftion  here  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
combination  or  chemical  union  of  hydrogen  with 
oxygen,  from  which  refuks  a  third  fubftance  water, 
Whilft  the  heat  which  was  before  in  combination 
with  the  oxygen  efcapes. 

Pilatre  de  Rozier  has  frequently  amufed  his 
friends  by  inhaling  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen 
air,  which  may  be  taken  into  the  lungs  without 
fear  of  injury,  and  then  applying  his  mouth  to  a 
tube,  he  blew  out  the  air  unmixed  with  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  and  fired  it  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  fo  that 
he  appeared  to  breathe  flame.  By  this  operation 
water  was  produced,  which  afcended  in  the  form  of 
vapour. 

In  order  to  give  a  diftinct  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  arifing  from  the  combuftion  of  hydrogen 
air,  I  fhall  only  mention  that  one  pound  of  this 
melted  2951b.  of  ice,  whereas  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  wax  candles  *  weighing  one  pound  melted 
only  133  lb. 

Thefe  obfervations  I  have  prefented  to  the  flu- 
dent,  in  order  to  give  him  a  clear  and  diflincTb  idea 
of  the  fubftances  which  I  have  had  occafion  to 
mention ;  by  which  he  will  fee  the  ftrong  affi- 
nity and  chemical  attraction  between  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  the  latter  of  which,  as  I  have  ftated, 

*  Thefe  form  fixed  air  (carbon  and  oxygen). 

is 
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is  by  the  lungs  derived  from  the  atmofphere,  whilft 
the  former  is  conveyed  into  the  fyftem  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  jlomach,  and  is  moft  readily  obtained 
from  sether,  alkohol,  and  wine. 

So  much  for  what  has  been  difcovered  by  the 
chemift  with  his  retorts.  But  it  is  time  that  we 
fhould  return  to  the  living  retort,  and  confider  by 
what  laws  the  proportions  are  eftablilhed  between 
the  oxygen  to  be  derived  by  infpiration  from  the 
atmofphere,  and  the  hvgrooen  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  fyftem  by  the  action  of  the  ftomach* 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  calls  to  mind  the  me- 
morable experiments  of  Mr.  Spalding,  who  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food 
received  into  the  ftomach,  if  it  abounded  with  hy- 
drogen, the  fyftem  coveted  oxygen,  taking  up  a 
greater  quantity  of  it  by  refpiration  from  the  at- 
mofphere, as  his  diving-bell  clearly  demonftratedj 
and  he  will  alio  remember  having  met  with  this 
remark  in  the  cafe  of  bilious  autumnal  fever, 
"  The  attentive  obferver  will  take  notice,  that  there  is 
i  "  a  certain  proportion  between  the  VITAL  AIR  re- 
"  ceived  into  the  lungs,  and  THE  QUANTITY 
"OF  FOOD  which  can  be  digefted  in  the  Jlo- 
"  mach." 

When  I  made  the  laft  obfervation  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  fame  had  occurred  to  any  one  be- 
fore me.  But  I  have  the  pleafure  to  fee  the  lame 
idea  had  alfo  occurred  to  Dr.  Thornton,  as  appears 
in  his  Thefts,  and  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  as  is  feen  in  his 
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Letter  to  Dr.  Darwin.  He  'had  been  breathing  air, 
fuch  as  contained  almoft  equal  parts  of  oxygen 
a-rtd  azotic  air.  "  His  fplrits  were  in  conjequence 
<s  elated  ;  his  appetite  great ;  and  he  ate  one  third  or 
"  one  fourth  more  than  before ;  without  feeling  his  fro- 
"  much  loaded." 

From  thefe  premifes  I  truft  it  will  be  clear,  why, 
in  cafes  of  fufpended  animation,  we  mult  not  be 
contented  merely  with  conveying  VITAL  AIR 
into  the  kings,  but  muft  at  the  fame  time  convey 
HYDROGEN  into  the  ftemwk,  which  power- 
fully attra&s  this  fubfrance  fo  effential  to  vi- 
tality.— From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend's  Guide  to 
Health. 

In  time  of  healths  cordials,  on  being  received 
into  the  ftomachj  prefendy  manifeft  their  enlivening 
effects :  even  before  they  can  have  time  to  enter 
the  lacteals,  their  ftimulus  is  difFufed  through  the 
remoteft  parts  of  the  fyftem.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  reftore  the  motion  of  the  heart,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  ftomach,  fbme  active  cordial  ought  to 
be  early  adminiftered.  This  having  been  confi- 
dered  by  the  faculty  as  unfafe,  if  not  wholly  im- 
practicable, until  the  power  of  fvvallowing  mould 
be  reftored,  it  has  hitherto  on  that  account  been 
very  rarely  attempted.  Fortunately,  however,  we 
can  now  with  confidence  aflert,  that  infbead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  deglutition,  an  event  which 
may  never  happen,  fluids  may  at  the  beginning  be 
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immediately  conveyed  into  the  ftomach,  without 
occafioning  the  fmalleft  hazard  of  fuffocation. 

Amongft  the  clafs  of  internal  Itimulants,  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  as  rum,  brandy,  or  ufquebaugh,  are 
well  adapted,  as  being  fpeedy  in  their  operation ; 
but  the  exhaufting  effe£t  which  fucceeds  the  aftion 
of  thefe,  and  all  other  potent  fltmuli,  tends  to 
limit  their  ufe,  and  demands  no  fmall  circumfpec- 
tion. 

Good  wine,  where  it  can  be  had,  though  lefs  ac- 
tive, affords  a  more  generous  cordial,  and  feems 
to  deferve  the  preference  ;  for  during  vital  fufpen- 
fion,  irritability  muft  be  confiderably  accumulated. 
Hence  the  neceffity  of  artificial  ftimuli  to  compen- 
fate  for  the  defect  of  the  natural  ones  in  carrying 
off  the  redundancy.  But  if  thefe  are  too  powerful, 
they  may  prove  equally  deftructive,  by  totally  ex- 
haufting the  moving  fibres.  Thus  may  the  fa- 
lutary  efforts  cf  nature  be  overpowered  by  the  of- 
ficioufnefs  of  art,  a  circumftance  which  fometimes 
we  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  with  regret. — Dr. 

FOTHERGILL. 

PROP.  V. 

While  thefe  things  are  going  on,  viz.  the  infla- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  stimulation  of  the  heart, 
an  afTiftant  mould  carefully  heat  the  bed-clothes. 
I  confider  heat  as  congenial  to  the  living  principle. 

But 
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But  from  obfervations  and  experiments  it  appears 
to  be  A  LAW  OF  NATURE  in  animal  bodies, 
that  the  degree  of  external  beat  fhould  bear  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  life  •,  as  it  is  weakened,  this 
proportion  requires  great  accuracy  in  the  adjuft- 
ment ;  while  greater  powers  of  life  allow  a  greater 
latitude. 

I  was  led  to  make  thefe  obfervations  by  attend- 
ing to  perfons  who  are  frojl-bitten;  the  effecT:  of 
cold  in  this  cafe  being  that  of  leflening  the  living 
principle.  The  powers  of  action  remain  as  perfect 
as  ever,  only  weakened  j  and  heat  is  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  put  thefe  powers  into  aflion  j  yet  heat 
muft  at  firft  be  gradually  applied,  and  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  the  living  principle  ;  but  as  that 
increafes  you  may  increafe  the  degree  of  heat. 

If  this  method  is  not  obferved,  and  too  great  a 
degree  of  heat  is  at  firft  applied,  the  perfon  or  part 
lofes  entirely  the  living  principle,  and  mortification 
enfues.  This  procefs  invariably  takes  place  with 
regard  to  men.  The  fame  thing,  I  am  convinced, 
happens  to  other  animals.  If  an  eel,  for  inftance, 
is  expofed  to  a  degree  of  cold  fufficiently  intenfe  to 
benumb  it  till  the  remains  of  life  are  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  {till  retained  in  cold  of  about  40  de- 
grees ;  this  fmall  proportion  of  living  principle  will 
continue  for  a  confiderable  time  without  diminu- 
tion or  increafe ;  but  if  the  animal  is  afterwards 
placed  in  a  heat  of  60  degrees,  after  fhewing 
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Jlrong  figns  of  returning  life,  it  will  die  in  a  fev? 
minutes. 

If  a  lizard,  or  fhake,  be  taken  from  its  autumnal 
hiding  place,  and  expoied  to  the  fun's  rays,  or  placed 
in  any  fituation  which  would  give  vigour  to  the 
fame  kind,  poffrficd  of  a  larger  fhare  of  life,  they 
will  immediately  fhew  figns  of  increafed  *  life,  but 
quickly  fink  under  the  experiment  and  die j  while 
others,  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of  weaknefs,  as 
far  as  appearances  can  difcover,  will  live  for  many 
weeks,  if  kept  in  a  degree  of  Cold  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  life  they  pofTefs. 

I  obfcrved  many  years  ago,  in  fome  of  the  colder 
parts  of  this  ifland,  that  when  intenfe  cold  had  forced 
blackbirds  or  thrufhes  to  take  (helter  in  out-houfes, 
any  of  them  that  had  been  caught,  and  from  an  ill- 
judged  companion  expofed  to  a  confiderable  degree 
of  warmth,  died  very  foon.  The  reafon  of  this  I 
did  not  then  underftand  j  but  I  am  now  fatisried, 
that  it  was  owing,  as  in  other  inftances,  to  the  de- 
gree of  heat  being  increafed  too  fuddenly  for  the 
proportion  of  life  remaining  in  the  animal. 

From  thefe  facts  it  appears,  that  warmth  calls 
forth  a  great  exertion  of  the  living  powers  j  and 

*  Sedative  powers,  fays  Dr.  Brown,  weaken  the  tone  of  the 
fibre,  but  by  accumulating  IRRITABILITY,  they  predifpofe 
the  fibre  to  an  inordinate  aftion  upon  the  application  of  a 
flight  Jiimulus.  How  much  does  Dr.  Brown's'  and  John  Hun- 
ter's doQrine  then  coincide,  if  we  except  the  difference  of  ex~ 
freffion  ! 
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that  an  animal  in  a  weakly  ftate  may  be  obliged  to 
exert  a  quantity  of  the  actions  of  life  fufficient  to 
deftroy  the  very  powers  themfclves.  Heat  muft 
therefore  be  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  powers  of  life,  and  mull  be  adjufted  ac- 
cordingly.— Hunter. 

Heat  is  fo  effential  to  life,  that  without  a  certain 
degree  of  it,  neither  animals  nor  vegetables  could 
fubfift.  The  eggs  of  oviparous  animals,  the  feeds 
of  vegetables,  and  growing  plants,  difcover,  by  the 
thermometer  applied  to  their  internal  parts,  a  de- 
gree of  temperature  evidently  exceeding  that  of  the 
circumambient  atmofphere.  Heat  accompanies  the 
embryo  from  the  earlier!  period  to  the  laft  flage  of 
its  exiftence,  and  therefore  has  been  confidered  by 
fome  as  the  fource  of  vitality.  Hence,  the  fecun- 
dating egg  brings  fo;  th  in  due  feafon,  whether  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  be  communicated  by  incu- 
bation, or  by  the  temperature  of  a  well-regulated 
oven.  Hence,  alfo,  the  myriads  of  animated  beings, 
which,  from  imperceptible  ova,  are  ufhered  into 
exiftence  by  the  fummer's  fun  !  Hence  dormant 
animals  are  roufed  from  a  torpid  ftate,  by  the  ver- 
nal warmth ;  and  hence  too,  drowned  perfons  have 
fometimes  been  reanimated  by  the  folar  rays. 

From  thefe,  and  fimilar  considerations,  it  was 
very  natural  to  conclude,  that  to  reftore  heat  to  the 
body,  mull  be  one  of  the  mod  powerful  means  of 
reftoring  animation.  Accordingly,  it  has  hitherto 
pcen  attempted,  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat; 
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under  an  idea,  that  until  this  could  be  accom- 
plifhed,  every  other  means  would  prove  ineffec- 
tual :  without  confidering,  perhaps,  that  an  inani- 
mate fubftance  of  fuch  a  bulk  as  the  human  body, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  matter  under  a  fmall 
furface,  muft  acquire  heat  very  flowly :  that  to  ac- 
complifh  this  in  the  internal  parts  (were  it  even 
practicable  with  fafety)  would  demand  great  length 
of  time,  during  which  other  meafures  no  lefs  effen- 
tial  muft  be  poftponed. 

When  rejpiration  ceafes  in  a  drowned  animal,  the 
power  of  generating  heat  is  fufpended,  and  the  body 
lofes  the  remains  of  its  natural  warmth,  till  at  length 
it  is  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  furrounding 
medium.  During  this,  if  we  attempt  to  raife  the 
heat  fuddenly  to  the  natural  ftandard,  we  exhauft 
the  feeble  remains  of  life.  Nay,  although  we  apply 
artificial  heat  by  flow  degrees,  yet  ftill,  if  no  other 
means  are  ufed,  it  fails  of  fuccefs.  But  if  we  have 
firft  recourfe  to  artificial  rejpiration  in  the  manner 
already  defcribed,  the  experiment  will  often  fuc- 
ceed  and  produce  the  defired  effect.  The  lungs 
being  thus  fupplied  with  air,  the  blood  is  again  ren- 
dered fit  to  receive  a  frefh  fupply  of  latent  heat,  and 
to  diffufe  it,  through  innumerable  arteries  and  veins, 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Thus  is  the 
natural  heat  reftored,  and  communicated  to  every 
part  of  the  fyftem,  with  more  certainty  and  expe- 
dition, than  by  any  external  means  that  can  be 
devifed. 

The 
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The  mod  efficacious  method  of  reftoring  heat, 
then,  is  to  renew  the  generating  power 3  by  renewing 
rejpration.  For,  till  this  natural  procefs  can  be  re- 
eftablifhed,  all  that  can  be  reafonably  expected  from 
the  application  of  artificial  heat,  is  to  prevent  the 
natural  heat  from  being  conveyed  off;  and  to  pre- 
ferve  fenfibility  and  irritability,  till  the  generating 
power  can  be  renewed,  on  which  they  fo  intimately 
depend.  Even  in  this  view,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
fiderable  importance,  and  demands  no  fmall  atten- 
tion in  the  management. 

Where  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  confider- 
ably  reduced,  a  fmall  degree  of  additional  heat  will 
produce  powerful  effects.  Hence  with  dormant 
animals  that  are  torpid,  a  moderate  degree  of  ad- 
ditional heat  revives  them  ;  whereas  a  greater,  even 
fuch  as  imparts  vigour  to  them  under  other  circum- 
ftances,  fpeedily  deftroys  them. 

Thus  nature  tnftru&s  us  that  the  artificial  heat 
employed  in  reftoring  animation,  ought  to  be  very 
moderate ;  and  the  more  fo,  in  proportion  as  the 
natural  heat  is  diminifhed. 

If,  at  the  loweft  pitch  of  temperature,  the  appli- 
cation of  fnow,  or  cold  water,  affords  a  more  fafe 
and  efficacious  ftimulus  than  artificial  heat,  is  there 
not  fome  reafon  to  fufpecl,  the  cooling  method 
might  alfo  prove  preferable,  at  all  the  intermediate 
degrees  ? — That  in  drowning,  for  inftance,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  through  expofures  to 
extreme  cold,  is  often  reduced  many  degrees  below 
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the  flandard,  might  not  a  momentary  application  of 
this  method,  at  the  beginning  of  the  procefs,  prove 
more  falutary,  than  that  Hidden  tranficion  to  artificial 
heat  adopted  by  modern  practitioners  ? 

The  heat  might  be  augmented  by  degrees,  and 
the  perfon  put  between  blankets,  and  bladders  of 
tepid  water,  or  flannels  wrung  out  of  the  fame,  or 
in  vinegar,  might  in  fome  meafure  fupply  its  place. 
Thefe  may  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach ; 
to  the  arm-pits ;  to  the  groin  ;  and  to  the  extremi- 
ties: their  warmth  being  retained  by  a  covering  of 
warm  flannel.  The  room  fhould  have  no  vifitants 
to  corrupt  the  air,  its  heat  fhould  be  between  56  to 
64  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale.  But  let  it  be  ever 
remembered,  that  till  the  generating  power  can  be 
reftored  to  the  frame,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt 
by  thefe,  or  any  other  means,  to  raife  the  heat  of  the 
fx>dy  to  the  natural  flandard. — Dr.  Fothergilu 

PROP.  VI. 

Motion  may  poflibly  be  of  fervice,  it  may  at  leaft 
be  tried ;  but,  as  it  has  lefs  effect  than  any  other  of 
the  above  prefcribed  ftimuli,  it  mould  be  the  laft 
part  of  the  procefs. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  operator  the  fame 
care  in  regulating  the  proportion  of  every  one  of 
thefe  methods,  as  I  did  before  in  the  application  of 
beat  as  every  one  of  them  may  poflibly  have  the 
fame  property  of  entirely  deftroying  the  feeble  acr 
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don  which  they  have  excited,  if  adminiftered  in  too 
great  a  quantity ;  inftead  therefore  of  increafing  and; 
haftening  the  operations  on  the  firft  figns  of  return- 
ing life  being  obferved,  as  is  ufually  done,  I  would 
recommend  their  decreafe,  or  that  they  be  adjufted 
as  nearly  as  poffible  to,  the  powers  as  they  arife. 
As  the  heart  is  commonly  the  laft  part  that  ceafes 
to  act  ( ultimum  moriens ),  it  is  probably  the  firjl  part 
that  takes  on  the  action  of  recovery.  When  it  be- 
gins to  move,  I  would  advife  the  obferving,  with 
great  attention,  when  the  mufcles  of  refpiration  be- 
gin to  act,  that  our  endeavours  may  not  interfere 
with  their  natural  exertions,  and  that  we  may  cor 
operate  with  nature ;  and  I  would  advife  the  leffen- 
ing  alfo,  at  this  time,  by  degrees,  the  application  of 
air  to  the  lungs. — Hunter. 

Brifk  agitation  is  beft  performed  between  two 
people ;  one  taking  hold  of  the  patient's  feet,  while 
the  other  fupports  the  moulders,  with  the  head  pro- 
perly elevated,  This  has  of  late  been  fufpected  of 
having  a  dangerous  tendency,  though  apparently 
without  any  juft  caufe.  It  certainly  affords  a  fafe 
and  fpeedy  mechanical  ftimulus  to  the  whole  ma- 
chine, and  may  be  executed  in  lefs  than  three  mi- 
nutes ;  producing  all  the  advantages  that  could  be 
hoped  for  from  the  action  of  an  emetic,  and  without 
the  danger. 

The  fuccefllve  concuffions  thus  communicate  to 
the  part  and  internal  organs,  tend  to  put  the  ftag- 
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riant  blood  in  motion  j  to  renew  ofcillations  in  the 
moving  fibres;  and  to  incite  the  hidden  fprings  of 
life  into  action. 

By  brifk  agitation  flill-born  children  have  fome- 
times  alfo  been  unexpectedly  brought  to  life.  Some- 
times drowned  perfons  have  been  reftored  by  the 
fame  means. 

Being  a  fimple  and  harmlefs  effort  to  reftore  ani- 
mation, and  eafily  performed  by  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  difcouraged. 
If  it  fails,  it  does  no  injury,  unlefs  it  be  performed 
with  unnatural  violence  :  if  it  fucceeds,  it  fuperfedes 
the  ufe  of  other  meafures. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  recovery  accidentally 
occurred  fome  years  ago,  where  a  fudden  jolt  of  a 
coffin  is  faid  to  have  difturbed  the  repofe  of  the  ap- 
parently dead  lady  within ;  who,  to  the  furprife  of 
the  perfons  moving  the  coffin,  and  utter  confufion 
of  her  hufband,  inftantly  gave  a  piercing  fhriek ! 
This,  being  repeated  in  her  ufual  fhrill  and  well- 
known  key,  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  cara 
Jpofa  being  actually  alive.  It  therefore  obliged  him, 
though  very  reluctantly,  to  counter-order  the  fepul- 
chral  ceremonies,  and  releafe  the  fuppofed  corpfe ; 
who,  it  is  added,  lived  many  years  after,  till  at 
laft  fhe  had  the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  her  hufband 
"  peaceably  inurned"  in  the  very  fame  fpot  intend- 
ed for  herfelf. — Dr.  Fotheroill. 
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PROP.  Vil, 

The  fteam  of  fome  ftimniating  jubfiances,  which 
are  of  a  warm  nature,  mould  be  employed  as  an 
enema. —  Hunter. 

Not  only  the  Jiomach,  but  the  inteftinal  tube  an- 
nexed, conftituting  the  alimentary  canal,  is  every 
where  raoft  bountifully  fupplied  with  nerves,  by 
which  an  intercourfe  is  carried  on  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal organs,  and  propagated  to  the  remoteft  parts, 
of  the  fyflem.  This  canal,  therefore,  through  its 
whole  extent,  may  be  well  confidered  as  the  centre 
of  fenfibility  and  nervous  fympathy ;  and  confe- 
quently  deferves  particular  attention  in  all  cafes  of 
vital  fufpenfion.  Hence  various  ftimulants  have 
been  propofed  for  fupporting  its  periftaltic  motion, 
and  for  rendering  it  a  proper  medium  for  renewing 
nervous  energy,  by  means  of  its  fympathy  with  the 
other  vital  organs. 

Forms  of  enema,  i.  Take  half  a  pint  of  Ma- 
deira wine;  add  one  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  cin- 
namon or  lavender,  or  half  a  drachm  of  pure  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac. 

Or  i.  Take,  of  warm  water  half  a  pint,  of  frefli 
muftard  half  an  ounce,  of  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine 
two  drachms.  The  whole  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Or  3.  Take  of  ftrong  infufion  of  horfe-radifh 
root  twelve  ounces,  of  pure  fal  ammoniac  one 
drachm. — Dr.  Fothergill. 

PROP. 
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PROP.  VIII. 

Fri5iicn>  with  agitation  of  the  body,  were  the 
earlieft  methods  employed  for  the  recovery  of  the 
drowned  ;  and  (till  constitutes  almost  the  only  means 
known  to  the  common  people.  Notwithstanding 
the  rude  unfcicntific  manner  in  which  they  generally 
conduct  the  former  operation,  yet  there  are  not 
wanting  inftances  of  its  fuccefs,  which  probably 
would  have  been  more  numerous,  had  it  been  di- 
rected by  more  fkilful  hands. 

Its  general  effects  may  be  underltoed,  from  its 
Simulating  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
which  fympathife  with  the  principal  internal  organs. 
But  (till  more,  in  the  prefent  instance,  from  its  ex- 
citing the  arteries  to  propel  the  biood  into  the  cor- 
refponding  veins,  and  from  thence  forward  to  the 
heart,  while  it  favours  the  production  of  animal 
heat. 

In  order  to  render  friction  perfectly  fafe,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  give  it  its  full  efficacy,  the  follow- 
ing cautions  may  not  be  unneceffary. 

J.  Violent  friction,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  generally 
unnecefiary ;  it  feldom  can  be  ufeful  i  and  it 
may  often  prove  hurtful. 

2.  To  obviate  any  danger  that  may  arife  from 
friction,  artificial  refpiration,  with  .electricity, 
ought  in  propriety  to  precede  its  ufe,  that  a- 
free  pafTage  may  be  firft  opened  through  the 
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lungs,  when  friction  may  be  fafely  purfued 
wich  more  freedom. 

3.  Where,  through  want  of  ikilful  affillants,  the 
previous  procefs  cannot  be  properly  managed, 
the  friction  ought  to  be  more  gentle ;  be- 
ginning at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
where  the  circulation  is  always  the  molt  lin- 
gering, proceeding  gradually  to  the  thighs, 
abdomen,  and  chefl: ;  where  it  mould  be  oc- 
cafionaily  fufpended,  about  half  a  minute  at 
intervals,  for  the  heart  to  evacuate  itfelf. 

4.  Upon  the  whole,  friction  may  be  performed 
to  the  beft  advantage  by  the  hands  alone ;  the 
natural  warmth  of  which  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  body,  and  gradually  increafed  by 
the  continued  attrition. 

5.  Next  to  friction  v/ith  the  warm  hand,  the  rub- 
bing with  a  fiefh-brufh  may  occafionally  be 
had  recourfe  to :  or,  what  may  prove  ft  ill 
more  advantageous,  hare  (kins,  or  warm  flan- 
nels, which  may  be  well  impregnated  with  the 
penetrating  fumes  of  gum  benzoin,  kept  in 
readinefs  in  a  ftate  of  fufion :  befides  its  ftimu- 
lating  and  gently  bracing  quality,  which  feern 
well  adapted  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  this  fra- 
grant gum  poflcffes  a  pleafant  odour,  which, 
inftead  of  annoying,  may  prove  grateful  to 
the  medical  affifcants,  during  their  benevolent 
and  truly  meritorious  exertions  in  the  caufe 
of  humanity. — Dr.  Fothergill. 

PROP. 
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PROP.  IX*. 

I  would  by  all  means  difcourage  blood-letting ; 
which  I  think  weakens  the  animal  principle,  and 
life  itfelf,  confequently  leffens  both  the  power  and 
difpofition  to  action :  and  I  would  advife  to  be 
careful  not  to  call  forth  any  difpofition  that  might 
deprefs,  by  introducing  any  thing  into  the  ftomach, 
which  ordinarily  creates  naufea,  as  that  alfo  will 
have  a  fimilar  effect.  I  would  therefore  avoid 
throwing  up  any  enema,  which  is  likely  to  produce 
an  evacuation,  as  every  fuch  evacuations  alfo  tend 
to  lefifen  the  animal  powers.  I  have  purpofely 
avoided  fpeaking  of  the  fume  of  tobacco,  which  al- 
ways produce  ficknefs  or  purging,  according  as 
they  are  applied. — Hunter. 

In  concluding  thefe  propofals  for  the  recovery 
of  drowned  perfons,  we  would  exhort  the  humane 
practitioner,  and  all  others,  to  truft  in  God's  mercy, 
and  not  to  defpair  until  every  exertion  has  been 
duly  employed. 

LA  TEAT  SCINTILLULA  FORSAN, 

fhould  be  conftantly  remembered  upon  every  fuch 
melancholy  occafion. 

*  Prop.  IX.  relates  to  what  mould  be  avoided.  The  me- 
dical committee,  after  the  receipt  of  Hunter's  paper,  entered 
their  caveat  againft  blood  letting  in  fufpended  animation,  and 
the  fuj7ies  of  tobacco  are  getting  faft  out  of  fafhion. 
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SECT.  VII. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  WHOLE  DOCTRINE  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  RECOVERY  OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

Does  not  the  union  of  judgments,  viz.  of  John  Hunter,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Town  send,  Dr.  Fothergill, 
and  Dr.  Currie,  indicate  that  we  have  reached  to  fo?ne 
certainty  in  the  important  and  curious  inveftigation  rela- 
tive to  fufpended  animation  ? 

Having  thus  impartially  examined  at  fome 
length  the  remedies  employed  for  the  reftoration  of 
fufpended  animation,  and  endeavoured  to  afcertain 
their  merit  with  a  view  towards  improvement  j  we 
proceed  to  reduce  the  method  of  conducting  the 
procefs  into  a  more  compendious  form. 

In  all  cafes  of  apparent  death,  time  preffes,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  cafe  demands  uncommon  expe- 
dition. In  this  critical  fituation,  the  vital  /park, 
like  the  laft  glimmering  of  a  taper,  at  each  fucceed- 
ing  minute,  grows  more  and  more  feeble,  till  the 
inftant  it  expires !  Every  moment  is  precious  to 
one  who  hangs,  as  it  were,  betwixt  time  and  eter- 
nity. 

To  prevent  delay,  by  which,  alas !  too  many 
have  already  perirtied,  proper  houses  of  recep- 
tion, fupplied  with  the  necelfary  apparatus, 
ought  to  be  eftablifhed  at  the  expence  of  the  pa- 
rifh,  in  every  market  town  fituated  near  lakes  or  ri- 
vers, 
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vers,  and  particularly  in  all Jea-ports  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  overfeers  of  the  poor,  church- wardens,  and 
derks  of  the  feveral  parifbes,  fhould  be  injlruffed  irf 
the  means  proper  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  per- 
fons :  for  the  operation  of  inflating  the  lungs  com- 
pletely, demands  considerable  addrefs ;  and  as  it 
conftitutes  the  mod  important  part  of  the  procefs, 
it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  not  only  medical  pupils 
of  all  denominations,  but  alfo  other  intelligent  per- 
fons,  in  every  pariah,  were  fully  intruded  how  to 
perform  it  with  dexterity. 

PolTefnng  the  proper  inftruments  *,  the  mod  effi- 
cacious meafures  mould  be  immediately  purfued  by 
the  afiiftants ;  not  in  hurry  and  confufion,  but  with 
method  and  regularity,  conformable  to  a  well  di- 
gefted  plan. 

As  foon  as  the  object  arrives,  all  fpectators  mould 
be  excluded  the  room,  except  thofe  that  are  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary,  and  which  perhaps  never  need  to 
exceed  feven  in  ai!,  including  the  medical  affiftants. 

A  greater  number  will  not  only  embarrafs  the 
operation,  but  render  the  air  impure  by  their  re- 
fpiration,  and  the  contaminated  air  of  a  crowded 

*•  Thefe  may  be  feen  at  Savigny^s,  No.  28,  King-fixeet, 
Covent  Garden,  &c.  They  owe  their  improved  ftate  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Coleman  and  Dr.  Currie,  who  have  each  obtained 
prizes  for  their  able  works  on  fufpcndeJ  an'iwaiion.  The  for- 
mer approximates  to  the  doctrine  exhibited  iu  thefe  pages  j 
the  latter  exactly  coincides  with  our  opinion. 

room, 
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room,  in  cafes  apparently  favourable,  may  defeat 
all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  as  we  have  feen  with  regret  in 
more  than  one  inftance. 

If  the  weather  will  permit,  the  windows  fhould  be 
kept  open,  and  temperature  be  regulated  between 
56  and  64  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

If  the  feafon  be  perfectly  ferene,  the  body  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  to  receive  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  folar  rays,  while  the  other  neceffary  means  of 
recovery  are  purfued. 

The  body,  if  wet,  muft  be  immediately  well 
dried,  to  prevent  the  chilling  effects  of  evapora- 
tion, and  then  be  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  or 
the  warm  clothes  taken  from  fome  of  the  fpecta- 
tors,  urtlefs  the  cooling  procefs  fhould  be  firft  ne- 
ceffary, in  confequence  of  the  object  being  in  a  half 
frozen  ftate.  For  in  that  cafe,  the  body  ought  to 
be  rubbed  with  fhow,  or  flannels  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  or  vinegar,  before  any  degree  of  artificial 
warmth  can  be  fafely  applied. 

Having  prepared  a  bed  or  mattrefs,  on  a  table  of 
a  proper  height,  the  fubject  is  to  be  placed  there- 
on, with  the  head  elevated  by  two  pillows ;  when 
the  different  parts  of  the  procefs  may  be  conducted 
in  the  following  order. 
ift.  Let  the  lungs  be  immediately  inflated  by 
means  of  the  proper  inftruments.    When  no 
medical  affiftant  can  be  had  in  time,  this  ope- 
ration may  be  tolerably  performed,  even  by 
the  common  people,  by  only  inferring  the  pipe 
Vol.  III.  ,     F  of 
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of  a  pair  of  bellows  into  one  noftril,  while  the 
mouth  and  oppofite  noftril  are  clofed  by  an 
afliftant,  and  the  windpipe  gently  preffed  back. 
Then  by  forcing  air  into  the  lungs,  and  alter- 
nately expelling  it  by  preffing  the  cheft,  refpi- 
ration  may  be  imitated.  Or,  upon  an  emer- 
gency, air  may  be  blown  into  the  lungs  through 
a  tobacco-pipe,  a  quill,  or  even  a  card  folded 
into  the  form  of  a  tube. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  reft  of  the  procefs 
might  certainly  be  performed  without  much 
difficulty  by  the  common  people,  were  they 
properly  inftructed  j  fince  it  appears  that,  in 
Holland,  more  than  half  the  recoveries  of  the 
drowned  are  brought  about  by  them  alone, 
though,  at  home,  we  know  but  few  inftances 
of  this  fort. 

a'y.  The  electrical  machine  being  prepared,  and 
the  lungs  expanded,  let  one  difcharging  rod 
be  placed  juft  below  the  right  breaft,.  and  the 
other  above  the  Ihort  ribs  of  the  left,  the  elec- 
trometer being  moved  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  jar,  let  the  electrical  current  be  pafled 
directly  through  the  heart.  The  electrical 
fhock  being  given,"  let  the  lungs  be  emptied 
by  making  an  expiration  with  the  double  bel- 
lows, or  by  fuffering  air  to  efcape  by  the 
mouth,  while  gentle  preffure  is  made  on  the 
cheft.  The  moment  this  is  accomplished,  let 
the  lungs  again  be  expanded,  and  the  ftiock  re- 
peated^ 
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peated,  varying  its  direction,  its  power,  and  its 
frequency,  as  circumftances  may  point  out. 

-3'y.  Particular  ftimuli  may  next  be  applied  to  the 
organs  of  fenfe,  as  a  ftrong  light  to  the  eye, 
and  pungent  fubftances  to  the  olfactory  nerves, 
efpecially  the  fait  of  vinegar. 

4'y.  Thefe  operations  being  carried  on  for  five  mi- 
nutes, let  the  ftimulatirtg  cordial  be  conveyed  s 
through  the  flexible  tube  into  the  ftomach,  by 
prefiing  the  vegetable  bottle  in  which  it  is 
contained. 

5V.  Immediately  after  this,  either  of  the  ftimulat- 
ing  enemas  may  be  alfo  properly  adminifter- 
ed,  or,  what  would  perhaps  be  preferable, 
warm  vital  air.  The  cordial,  and  enema, 
may,  if  necefiary,  be  repeated  near  the  clofe  of 
the  procefs. 

6'y.  Thefe  internal  ftimulants  being  given  to  pro- 
voke the  aflion  of  the  heart,  bladders  of  tepid 
water  mould  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftomach,  and  to  the  extremities. 

j\  The  legs  and  arms  muft  be  now  diligently 
rubbed  with  the  warm  hand,-  or  with  flannel, 
or  a  hare-fkin,  impregnated  with  the  fumes 
of  gum  benzoin.  The  fri&ion  muft  be  gra- 
dually extended  to  the  thighs,  abdomen,  and 
cheft. 

8ly.  At  that  critical  period,  when  fneezing,  flight 
twitchings,  or  gafping,  mark  the  firft  dawn  of 
F  i  returning 
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returning  life,  inftead  of  increasing,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  moderate  the  ftimulating 
powers. 

ft.  The  procefs  above  mentioned  mould  be  con- 
tinued the  full  fpace  of  three  hours,  with  very 
few  intermiffions,  unlefs  the  vital  functions 
fhould  be  reftored  fooner.    If,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  unfavourable  fymptoms,  in- 
ftead of  diminifhing,  Ihould  increafe,  the  cafe 
may  be  confidered  as  utterly  hopelefs,  and 
therefore  the  procefs  may  be  difcontinued. 
Still,  however,  before  quitting  the  room,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  order  a  ftrong  blifter 
to  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
warm  finapifms  to  the  feet,  firft  fprinkled  with 
the  volatile  alkaline  fpirit. 
When  the  natural  refpiration  and  the  power 
of  fwallowing  are  reftored,  the  patient  fhould 
be  put  into  a  bed  moderately  warm,  with  his 
head  properly  raifed,  and  his  feet  wrapped  in 
warm  flannel.    Warm  whey,  and  other  di- 
luents, may  now  be  adminiftered,  to  encou- 
rage a  gentle  perfpiration.    But  he  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  left  alone,  till  he  has  perfectly 
recovered  his  fenfes :  '  fome  perfons  having 
relapfed,  and  afterwards  perifhed,  from  being 
deferted  too  foon,  even  after  the  functions 
were  apparently  reftored.    Unhappy  inftances 
of  this  fort  have  been  properly  noted  in  the 
Society's  Reports. 
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Should  feverifh  fymptoms  enfue,  accompa- 
nied with  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs,  or  dull  pain  in 
the  head  or  cheft  (as  frequently  happens  in 
confequence  of  the  fevere  difcipline  fo  lately 
undergone),  moderate  bleeding,  together  with 
mild  laxatives  and  cool  regimen,  will  gene- 
rally afford  the  de fired  relief. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

OF  DARKNESS. 

As  a  due  degree  of  ftimuli  is  neceffary  for  the 
jnaintenance  of  firm  health,  we  now  fee  the  rea- 
son why  confinement  in  dungeons,  independent  of 
dampnefs,  is  fo  injurious  to  the  health  of  prifoners: 
and  why  the  meaner  fort  of  houfes  in  this  country, 
fince  they  have  been  darkened  *  in  confequence  of 
the  heayy  window  tax,  have  been  obferved  to  ex- 
hibit a  race  of  more  pale  and  fickly  inhabitants. 
Finally,  why  the  gloomy  chambers  of  the  fick,  la- 
bouring under  afthenic  difeafes,  are  rendered  more 
unwholefome,  and  acquire  additional  horrors,  by 
indifcriminatcly  (hutting  out  the  cheerful  beams  of 
day :  and  why  the  effe&s  of  all  difeafes  of  this  clafs 
are  increafed  by  thus  imprudently  depriving  the 
patient  of  one  of  the  molt  exhilarating  cordials  in 
nature. 

*  The  faft  was  repeatedly  noticed  in  his  different  journeys 
by  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Howard ;  and  it  is  notorious  to 
every  eye,  that  the  fervants  who  are  ftewed  in  dark  chambers 
deprived  of  frcjli  air  and  the  morning  light,  exhibit  the  moil 
fickly  appearance.  It  requires  another  Howard  to  point  out 
the  evils  fometimes  inadvertently  inflicfed  by  the  governors 
on  the  governed,  and  to  ftir  up  humanity  in  the  caufe  of 
Suffering  Nature.  It  would  be  very  eafy  in  taxes  to  make 
proper  exemptions,  and  garrets  and  poor  people's  windows 
ftiould  be  wholly  excepted  from  any  tax. 

That 
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That  the  abfence  of  light  accumulates  irrita- 
bility in  the  fibre,  Is  fhewn  from  the  following 
experiment. 

I  enveloped,  fays  Girtanner,  the  leaves  of  the 
mimofa,  or  fenfitive  plant,  in  an  opake  body,  fo 
that  the  air  might  have  free  accefs,  while  the 
light  could  not  penetrate,  and  I  found  that  all 
thefe  leaves  became  considerably  more  irritable  than 
the  reft. 

Animals  deprived  of  light,  or  living  in  dark, 
places,  lofe  their  colour  and  become  white,  as  is 
obfervable  in  arclic  animals  during  the  long  nights 
in  the  countries  near  the  pole :  I  have  obferved  it 
alfo  in  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  Alps,  and  which 
conceal  themfelves  the  greateil  part  of  the  year  in 
fubterraneous  dwellings.  Mice  kept  in  a  cage  in  a 
very  dark  room  produce  white  mice. 

Blanched  plants  lofe  their  green  colour  and  be- 
come white,  and  are  not  then  capable  of  fupporting 
a  great  quantity  of  light.  In  the  white  Negro, 
born  of  black  parents,  exhibited  in  London,  the 
hair  was  of  a Jiher  white;  the  eye  had  a  ferrety  ap- 
pearance, and  was  fo  impatient  of  the  Jlimulus  of 
light,  that  it  was  almoft  in  conftant  action.  Thefe 
accidental  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies  are  pro- 
perly called  moon-eyed,  for  they  cannot  endure 
the  glare  of  light  from  the  fun,  and  though  they 
enjoy  his  reflected 'rays  from  the  moon,  they  are  not 
able  to  behold  that  luminary.  The  nofe  in  this 
white  negro  was  flat,  exactly  refcmbling  that  of  a 

black, 
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black,  and  the  lips  were  thick,  and  the  fkull  pro- 
minent from  behind.  No  doubt,  therefore,  re- 
mained of  this  woman  having  been  born  of  negro 
parents  *  j  and  the  perfon  who  mewed  it  had  attef- 
tations  to  convince  the  moil  incredulous.  This 
variety  of  the  human  fpecies  has  been  particularly 
obferved  in  three  different  diftricts  of  America. 
Their  Ikin  is  covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of 
a  chalky  white ;  the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  eye- 
brows, and  eye-lafhes,  are  of  the  fame  hue.  They 

P  She  was  at  this  time  giving  fuck  to  an  infant  whofe  fa- 
ther was  a  white,  but  the  child  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
mulatto. 

There  is  now  at  Exeter  Change  a  man,  born  of  black  pa- 
rents, who  is  black  and  white,  d i redly  pie-balled. 

1ft.  Query.  Would  the  traders  in  human  flesh  feel 
fome  confcience  in  felling  this  white  negro  woman  ? 

-2d.  Query,  On  which  lide  would  the  balance  of  opinion 
preponderate  with  them  with  regard  to  the  pie-balled  man  ? 

It  is  melancholy  to  obferve  the  pains  fome  white  men  have 
been  at  to  reprefent  the  black  race  as  a  lower  fpecies  of  ani- 
mal, to  confound  them  with  the  monkey;  or  if  men,  to  de- 
grade them  into  beings  deflined  by  a  benevolent  and  fuper- 
intending  Providence  to  become  the  Jlaves  of  fuch  as  boaft 
the  names  of  Chrijlian  and  European! 

If  they  are  uncivilized,  it  is  you  who  have  plunged  them 
deeper  in  their  darknefs.  If  their  country  is  unfruitful,  it 
was  once  the  chief  refource  of  Rome.  If  barbarous  in  the 
extreme,  you  have  fet  them  a  lti!l  more  barbarous  example. 
And  if  it  fhall  be  faid,  that  the  18th  century  was  an  enlight- 
ened period,  your  deeds  will  be  adduced  to  difprove  the  af- 
fertion. 
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are  univerfally  defcribed  by  all  travellers  as  a  race 
of  low  stature,  of  a  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of 
enduring  the  Jlighteft  fatigue  *. 

Two  temperaments,  as  they  have  been  called,  in 
phyfic,  have  been  long  obferved.  The  external 
appearances  of  the  /anguine,  or  irritable  temperament, 
are  thefe.  The  hair  is  (oft,  and  never  much  curled, 
except  in  infancy,  is  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and 
from  thence  paffing  through  the  different  fhades 
from  the  auburn  to  the  bright  red,  the  fkin 
is  fmooth,  and  white,  and  fubject  to  freckle ;  the 
cheeks  '  ruddy,  the  eyes  moft  commonly  blue ;  the 
habit  of  the  body  foft  and  plump;  after  the  period 
•  of  manhood  difpofed  to  obefity ;  the  frame  eafily 
difturbed,  and  the  mind  fenfible,  and  difpofed  to  the 
alternate  fucceffions  of  mirth,  and  fadnefs,  accom- 
panying both  with  tears. 

The  other  temperament  is  called  the  dark,  or 
melancholic.  In  this  the  external  appearances  are 
the  following.  The  hair  is  hard,  black,  and  curl- 
ed ;  the  fkin  is  coarfer,  and  of  a  dun  colour,  the 
complexion  running  from  all  the  fhades  of  brown, 
until  it  arrives  at  a  complete  jet.  The  eyes  are 
conftantly  black :  the  habit  of  the  body  rather 
meagre ;  ftrength  considerable,  mind  flow,  and  dif- 
pofed to  ferioufnefs,  caution,  and  timidity,  with  but 
little  fenfibility,  tenacious  of  emotions  when  once 
excited,  and  therefore  revengeful. 


*  See  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  America. 
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If  we  confider  the  complexion  of  different  coun- 
tries, we  (hall  find  them  dark  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate.    In  general  it  may  be  afTert- 
ed,  that,  as  we  approach  the  line,  we  perceive  the 
inhabitants  of  each  country  grow  browner  until 
the  colour  deepens  into  perfect  blacknefs.   All  Eu- 
rope, almoft  the  whole  of  Afia,  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Africa,  are  occupied  by  men  of  a  fair 
complexion.    All  the  torrid  zone  in  Africa,  fome 
of  the  warmer  regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  a  fev* 
countries  in  Afia,  are  filled  with  people  of  a  deep 
black  colour.    If  we  trace  the  nations  of  our  con- 
tinent, making  our  progrefs  from  cold  and  tempe- 
rate countries  towards  thofe  parts  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  influence  of  vehement  and  unremitting 
heats,  we  fhall  find  the  extreme  whitenefs  of  their 
fkin  foon  diminifh,  and  its  colour  deepen  gradually 
as  we  advance  ;  and,  after  pafTing  through  all  the 
fuccefllve  gradations  of  fhade,  terminate  in  an  uni- 
form unvarying  black.    Thus,  taking  our  flandard 
from  our  own.  country,  we  find  the  French,  who 
are  more  fouthern,  a  flight  fhade  deeper  than  we; 
going  further  down,  the  Spaniards  are  browner  than 
the  French     the  inhabitants  of  Fez  darker  than 
tbey ;  and  the  natives  of  Negroland  the  darkeft  of 
all  *.    The  irritable  principle  in  the  fibre  is  alfo 

found 

*  That  the  complexion  depends,,  folely  upon  climates  is 
ably  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Smith.  There  are  now  Jews  in 
Africa  who  obferve  all  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  do  not 

of 
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found  much  to  correfpond  with  thefe  Jhades.  In  all 
regions,  however,  the  children  are  born  fair,  or  at 
kaft  redt  and  grow  darker  or  black  as  they  advance 
in  life. 

of  courfe  intermarry  with  the  natives,  yet  they  are  com- 
pletely black,  no  traces  of  the  European  features  remaining. 
His  arguments  extend  equally  cogent  throughout  a  whole 
©6tavo  volume. 
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SECT.  IX. 

OF  COLD. 


During  the  winter,  by  the  abfence  of  the  fti- 
mulus  of  beat,  and  in  part  of  light,  plants  and  many 
animals  become  torpid,  the  organs  of  circulation, 
and  of  nutrition,  perform  their  fun&ions  but  lan- 
guidly, and  life  itfelf  appears  fufpended.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  diminijhed  aftion  of  thefe  Jlimuli,  the 
irritability  accumulates,  and  manifefts  itfelf  at 
the  return  of  Jpring.  A  flight  degree  of  heat  then 
produces  powerful  effefts  upon  the  fibres  thus  deli' 
tately  irritable.  Animals,  which  had  concealed 
themfelves  under  ground,  even  when  the  cold  is 
greater  than  in  autumn,  venture  forth  from  their 
fubterraneous  retreat,  trees  and  plants  put  forth 
their  leaves  and  bloflbms,  and  birds,  and  animals, 
and  man  himfelf,  is  fenfible  of  the  ftimulus  of  heat 
from  the  return  of  fpring,  his  fibres  being  rendered 
more  irritable  by  the  winter's  cold. 

Dr.  Hale,  in  his  Vegetable  Statics,  relates  that  he 
cut  down  a  vine,  and  cemented  to  its  mutilated 
flump  glafs  tubes,  each  7  feet  long,  and  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  diameter,  with  brafs  caps,  by  which  they 
were  fcrewed  on  one  above  another,  till  they  rofe 
to'  the  height  of  36  feet.  , 

By  thefe  gages  it  appeared, 
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I  ft.  That  the  Jap  began  vifibly  to  rife  March 
io,  when  the  thermometer  by  day  flood 
only  at  3  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  ; 
adly.  That,  April  it,  it  was  at  its  height  and 
vigour  i 

3dly.  That  from  that  time  to  May  5th  the  force 
gradually  decreajed ; 

4thly.  That  it  conftantly  rofe  fafiejl  from  fun- rife 
to  about  9  or  10  in  the  morning,  and  then 
gradually  Jubjided  till  about  5  or  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  5 

5 thly.  That  it  rofe  Jooner  in  the  morning  after  cool 
weather,  than  after  hot  days,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  coldnejs  of  the  night  and  fuhjequent 
heat; 

£thly.  That  after  Jeveral  Jitcceffive  cold  days  and 
nights,  the  fap  would  rife  during  the  whole 
day,  if  it  chanced  to  be  fine,  although  Jlowefi 
at  noon. 

7thly.  That  if  warm  weather  had  made  the  fap 
flow  vigoroufly,  that  vigour  would  be  abated 
immediately  by  a  cold  eafterly  wind  and  a 
cloudy  fun,  when  the  fap  would  Jink  at  the 
rate  of  an  inch  per  minute :  but  when  the 
fun  fhone  out,  and  the  wind  fhifted,  it  rofe 
again  as  ufual. 

8thly.  The  oldest  vines  were  Joonejl  ajfeftedby  a 
change  of  temperature,  and  in  them  the  fap 
firfi  began  to  Jink. 

cjthly.  And,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  tube  was 
6  fixed 
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fixed  to  a  very  fhort  flump  of  a  young 
vine,  and  at  only  7  inches  from  the  ground, 
the  fip  flowed  incejjantly,  and  fafteft  of  all, 
in  the  greateft  heat  of  the  day,  finking  only 
after  Jim-Jet  *. 
He  then  makes  this  general  conclujion,  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fap  circulates  in  the  vine 
during  spring  is  five  times  greater  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  flows  in  the  arteries  of  a  horje, 
that  it  is  considerably  flower  in  the  summer  than  in 
fpring,  very  languid  in  autumn,  and  ceajes  altoge- 
ther in  the  winter. 

The  above  experiments  clearly  demonftrate,  that 
it  is  not  from  heat  and  light  alone  that  the  fap  rifes 
in  the  vine,  for  if  that  were  the  cafe  it  would  in- 
creaje  as  the  heat  increafed,  it  would  be  greateft  in 
the  noon-day  and  in  the  height  of  Jummer,  and  lejs  in 
Jpring  than  in  autumn,  whereas  the  reverfe  is  here 
fhewn  to  be  the  cafe.  It  muft  therefore  depend  on 
the  irritability  of  the  fibre,  which  gets  exhaufted 

*  This  laft  obfervation  is  very  valuable,  and  exactly  ap- 
plies to  the  human  frame.  If  a  child  or  an  old  man  take  a 
moderate  portion  of  the  ftrong  ftimulus  of  opium  or  wine,  an 
exhauftion  of  the  irritability  of  the  fibre  enfues,  as  was  fhewn 
before;  but  if  the  fame  quantity  be  given  to  a  perfon  in  the 
vigour  of  health  and  life,  it  feems  to  call  forth  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  fibre  without  exhaufting  it,  and  the  actions  of 
life  become  increafed,  and  fleep  does  not  take  place  before 
the  cuftomary  hour.  This  will  be  further  illuftrated  when 
treating  on  the  different  efTefts  of  the  cold  bath  on  ftrong 
and  very  weak  conftitutions.    Vide  page  §3  of  this  volume. 
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by  the  ftimulus  of  heat  and  light,  and  is  accumulated 
by  its  abfence. 

In  the  fame  way  the  irritability  of  the  hedy- 
Jarum  gyrans  is  exhaufted  by  the  heat  of  the  noon- 
day fun;  and,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Fontana,  it  is  proved  that  the  irritability  of 
the  Jenfilive  plant  is  great  in  the  morning,  diminifhed 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  little  or  none  m  the 
evening. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  return  of  cold  and  frojl  in  the 
fpring  is  fo  noxious  to  vegetables,  and  that  this  fea- 
fon  is  forward  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter. 

Fontan  a  obferved,  that  during  winter  the  vipers 
which  he  kept  for  his  experiments  were  in  a  torpid 
Jlate,  though  the  thermometer  was  at  59  degrees. 
He  endeavoured  to  render  them  vigorous  by 
warmth,  and  expofed  them  to  a  heat  of  67  degrees 
only.  In  two  minutes  they  died,  though  duringy#/»- 
mer  they  bear  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat,  without 
the  leajl  injury  ;  but  then  they  are  lefs  irritable. 

Spalanzani  obferved  the  newts  bury  themfelves 
in  the  earth,  and  become  torpid,  in  the  month  of 
Otlober,  before  the  thermometer  in  the  (hade  falls 
to  54  degrees;  and  that  they  re-appear  in  the 
month  of  February,  though  at  that  time  it  freezes 
during  every  night,  and  not  unfrequently  during 
the  day  the  thermometer  is  many  degrees  below  54. 

*f  What  is  the  reafon,"  enquires  this  excellent  ob- 
ferver,  "  that  theje  animals  revive  in  spring,  when 

the 
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the  cold  is  more  intenje ;  and  fink  into  torpidity  at  a 
much  lefs  degree  of  cold  in  the  autumn  ?" 

I  will  folve  this  problem,  by  obferving  that  in 
autumn  a  very  great  ftimulus  is  required  to  act 
upon  the  fibre  of  thefe  animals,  exhaufted  as  it  has 
been  by  the  heat  of  the  fummerj  but  in  spring, 
the  leaft  ftimulus,  the  leaft  increafe  of  heat,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  put  the  fibre  into  action,  its  irritability  hav- 
ing accumulated  during  winter  in  confequence  of  the 
abfence  of  the  common  Jlimuli. 

Thus  precifely  is  it  with  the  vegetable  tribe,  for 
thty  jleep  in  winter,  and  are  awakened  by  the  vernal 
fun;  but  die,  if  too  powerful  a  heat  be  fuddenly 
applied. 

On  this  principle,  fays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend, 
we  may  account  for  the  deftruction  of  plants  by 
blight  in  fummerj  for  unlefs  there  be  frofi  at  night 
there  is  no  blight j  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  blight  does  not  take  place  during  the  action  of 
the  frojl,  but  at  the  rifing  of  a  cloudlefs  fun. 

Hence  it  is  that  our  garden  crops,  fuch  as  French 
beans  and  peas,  which  ufually  fuffer  mod  by  blight 
after  a  frofty  night  in  fummer,  fuffer  no  injury  if 
they  are  watered  immediately  before  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  becaufe  the  evaporation  abates  the  heat. 

The  effects  of  winter  are  therefore  very  great  in 
cold  climates,  becaufe  the  accumulation  of  the  irri- 
tability is  in  proportion  to  the  abstraction  of  the  fti- 
mulus of  heat. 

G  j  In 
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In  Lapland  corn  ripens  in  60  days,  whereas  in 
France  it  requires  120  or  160  days.    The  1 
what  is  here  advanced  may  be  proved  by  e*j 
vegetables  alternately  to  heat  and  cci.d :  it  is 
prifing  how  much  their  growth  and  the  power  c 
vegetation  is  increafed.    But  in  thefe  experim^  nts 
care  muft  be  taken  to  vary  the  temperature  by  de- 
grees ;  becaufe  the  irritability  accumulating  in  the 
fibre  by  the  abftradtion  of  the  heat,  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  this  ftimulus  then  applied  is  fufficient  to 
exhauft  it  entirely,  or  to  deftroy  if. 


PRAC- 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  X. 

OF  ASPHYXIA  FROM  COLD. 

The  advantage  of  clothing  as  fencing  out  the 
cold,  or,  in  more  philofophic  language,  as  retaining, 
the  inbred,  or  vital,  heat,  has  been  before  confidered. 
We  are  now  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  the  ex- 

■ 

cefs  of  cold. 

If  we  look  around  the  world,  we  mail  be  able 
to  find  not  more  than  fix  diftincl  varieties  in  the 
human  fpecies,  each  of  which  is  ftrongly  marked, 
and  fpeaks  the  kind  feldom  to  have  mixed  with  the 
other.  The  race  we  are  at  prefent  about  to  confider 
are  the  men  who  are  found  near -  the  Tele.  Thefe 
nations  being  under  a  rigorous  climate,  where  the 
productions  of  nature  are  but  few,  and  the  provi- 
fions  coarfe  and  unwholefome,  their  bodies  have 
fhrunk  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  Thefe,  there- 
fore,  in  general,  are  defcribed  as  a  race  of  Ihort 
ftature  *,  and  odd  lhape,  with  countenances  as  fa- 

*  They  are  ufually  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  talLJi 
does  not  exceed  five  feet.  Goldsmith. 
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vage  as  their  manners  -are  barbarous.  Guftavus 
Adolphus  once  attempted  to  forni  a  regiment  of 
fuch  men,  but  he  found  it  impoflible  to  accomplifh 
his  defign  j  for  it  mould  feem,  fays  Dr.  Goldfmith, 
as  though  they  were  unfitted  for  any  other  climate, 
or  mode  of  life,  but  their  own. 

In  thefe  unhofpitable  regions  all  is  torpid.  Here 
you  fee,  in  the  greateft  pofiible  perfection,  the  Je- 
dative  power  of  extreme  and  continued  cold.  Here 
no  vegetable  thrives  except  the  lichen ;  and  no  ani- 
mal but  the  rein-deer.  Nor  is  the  extremity  of 
cold  lefs  productive  of  the  tawny  complexion  than 
that  of  heat.  The  natives  of  the  arftic  circle  are 
all  brown ;  and  thofe  that  lie  mod  to  the  north  are 
of  a  Jlill  darker  hue  *.  In  this  manner  both  extremes 
are  unfavourable  to  the  human  form  and  colour, 
and  nearly  the  fame  debilitating  effects  are  produced 
under  the  Poles  that  are  obferved  at  the  Line, 

Ah !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 

Whom  pleafure,  power,  and  affluence  furround ; 

They,  who  their  thoughdefs  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 

And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  wafte. 

Ah !  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 

How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 

And  all  the  fad  variety  of  pain. 

How  many  fink  in  the  devouring  flood, 

Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed, 

By  fliameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man, 

*  Cook's  Voyage. 

How 
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How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon -glooms; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  ufe 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  mifery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  {hrink  into  the  fordid  hut 
Of  cheerlefs  poverty. — Perhaps,  the  fwain 
Hieing  homeward  to  his  family,  now 
Difafter'd  ftands  ;  fees  other  hills  afcend, 
Of  unknown  joylefs  brow  j  and  other  fcenes 
Of  horrid  profpect,  bleach  the  tracklefs  plain : 
Nor;  finds  the  river,  nor  the  foreft,  hid 
Beneath  the  formlefs  wild  j  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  ftill  more  and  more  aftray ; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home  j  the  thoughts  of 
home 

Rufh  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.    How  finks  his  foul ! 
What  black  defpair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart  ? 
When  for  the  dufky  fpot,  which  fancy  feign  d 
His  tufted  cottage  rifing  thro'  the  fnow, 
He  meets  the  roughnefs  of  the  middle-wafte, 
Far  from  the  track,  and  bleft  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  refiftlefs  clofes  faft, 
And  every  tempeft,  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  favage  vvildernefs  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  bufy  iriapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover'd  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  defcent !  beyond  the  power  of  froft, 

Of 
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Of  faithlefs  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smoothed  up  with  fnow ;  and,  what  iflands  un- 
known, 

What  water,  of  the  (till  unfrozen  fpring, 
In  the  loofe  marfh  or  folitary  lake, 
"Where  the  frefh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
Thefe  check  his  fearful  fteps; — and  down  he  finks 
Beneath  the  fhelter  of  the  fhapelefs  drift, 
Thinking  t>'er  all  the  bitternefs  of  death, 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguifh  nature  moots 
Thro'  the  wrung  bofom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unfeen. — 
In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  veftment  warm. 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  ftorm,  demand  their  fire, 
With  tears  of  artlefs  innocence.    Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  fhall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  facred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  feizes  j  fhuts  up  fenfe, 
And,  o'er  his  inmoft  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  mows,  a  ftiffned  corfe, 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blafl  *. 

When,  through  expofure  to  extreme  cold,  the 
fingers,  or  other  external  parts  of  the  human  body, 
are  frozen,  the  heat  in  thefe  parts  muft  neceflarily 
be  red  deed  to  the  loweft  point  confident  with  life. 
If  artificial  heat  be  fuddenly  applied,  a  mortifica- 


*  Thomson. 
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tion  enfues,  and  the  parts  that  have  been  froft-bitten 
drop  off  But  if  they  be  thawn  by  friction  with 
fnow,  and  afterwards  the  gentled  warmth  be  then 
gradually  applied,  the  parts  are  fbon  reftored  to 
their  wonted  ufe  and  activity. 

"When  the  ftate  of  torpor  or  apparent  death  is 
brought  on,  whether  in  the  dormant  animals,  or 
man,  whetner  by  the  fedative  effects  of  cold,  or  by 
fubmerfion,  the  phenomena  are  extremely  fimilar. 
Both  are  bereft  of  sense  and  motion.  Both  lofe 
a  large  portion  of  animal  h.  at.  Both  on  their 
firft  recovery  exhibit  fimilar  efforts  towards  reftor- 
ing  respiration  and  circulation.  Both  are 
reftored  by  a  gentle  degree  of  warmth,  and  are  de- 
flroyed  by  a  heat  too  great,  or  too  Juddenly  applied. 
Indeed  the  GRAND  SECRET  of  the  art  of 
reftoring  Jujperded  animation ',  confifts  in  nicely 
adjusting  the  natural  and  artificial  sti- 
muli TO  THE  EXACT  TONE  OF  THE  IRRITABLE 
FIBRE. 

If  the  recovery  of  the  marmot  is^  more  uniformly 
certain,  it  is  not  only  becauie  the  torpor  is  more 
gradual,  but  becaufe  the  degree  of  heat  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Heady,  unerring  hand  of  nature; 
whereas  in  man,  it  is  governed  by  the  uncertain 
and  often  capricious  rules  of  art. 
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SECT.  XI. 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  INFLAMMATORY  FEVERS, 
RHEUMATISMS,  AND  COLDS,  ARE  PRODUCED. 

On  going  into  a  cold  bath,  fuppofe  at  33  degrees 
ef  heat  on  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  the  aftion  of  the 
capillary  arteries  of  the  fkin  is  diminijhed^  or  ceafes 
for  a  time.  Hence  lefs  or  no  blood  paffes  thefe 
capillaries,  and  palenefs  fucceeds.  But  foon  after 
emerging  from  the  bath,  a  more  florid  colour,  and 
a  greater  degree  of  heat,  is  generated  on  the  fkin 
than  was  pofTeffed  before  immerfion ;  for  the  capil- 
lary arteries,  after  their  quiefcent  ftate,  occafioned 
by  the  want  of  ftin.'ulus,  become  more  irritable  than 
ufual  to  their  natural  ftimuli,  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  irritability.,  and  hence  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  blood  is  tranfmitted  through  them,  and  in 
confequence  a  greater  degree  of  heat  fucceeds. 
Befides  the  quiefcence  of  the  minute  veflels  of  the 
lungs,  there  are  many  other  fyftems  of  veflels 
which  become  torpid  from  their  irritative  aflbcia- 
tions  with  thofe  of  the  fkin. 

From  the  quiefcence  of  fuch  extenfive  fyftems  of 
vefTels  as  the  capillaries  of  the  fkin,  and  the  mi- 
nute veflels  of  the  lungs,  with  their  various  ab- 
forbent  feries,  a  great  accumulation  of  irritability  is 
occafioned;  part  of  which  is  again  expended  in 
the  increafed  exertion  of  all  thefe  veflels,  with  an 

univerfaj 
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univerfal  glow  of  heat  in  confequence  of  this  ex- 
ertion, and  the  remainder  of  it  adds  vigour  to 
both  the  vital  and  voluntary  exertions  of  the  whole 
day. 

If  the  activity  of  the  fubcutaneous  velTels,  and 
of  thofe  with  which  their  actions  are  aflbciated, 
was  too  great  before  cold  immerfion,  as  in  the  hot 
days  of  fummer,  by  which  the  irritable  principle 
was  previoufly  diminijhed^  we  fee  the  caufe  why 
the  cold  bath  gives  fuch  prefent  ftrength;  namely, 
by  flopping  the  unnecefiary  activity  of  the  fubcu- 
taneous veflels,  and  thus  preventing  the  too  great 
exhauftion  of  the  irritable  principle. 

In  thofe  constitutions  where  the  degree  of  inir- 
ritability,  or  of  debility,  is  greater  than  natural,  the 
coldnefs  and  palenefs  of  the  fkin,  with  the  quick 
and  weak  pulfe,  continue  a  long  time  after  the 
patient  leaves  the  bath ;  and  the  fubfequent  heat 
approaches  by  unequal  flu  filings,  and  he  feels  him- 
felf  difordered  for  many  hours.  Hence  the  bath- 
ing in  a  cold  fpring  of  water,  where  the  heat  is 
but  48  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  much 
difagrees  with  thofe  of  weak  or  unirritable  habits 
of  body  ;  who  poffefs  fo  little  of  the  irritable  prin- 
ciple, that  they  cannot  without  injury  bear  to  have 
it  diminimed  even  for  a  fhort  time ;  but  who  can 
neverthelefs  bear  the  more  temperate  coldnefs  of 
Buxton  baths,  which  is  about  80  degrees  of  heat, 
and  which  ftrengthens  them,  and  makes  them  by 
habit  lefs  liable  to  great  qidefcence  from  fmall  varia- 
tions 
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tlons  of  cold,  and  thence  lefs  liable  to  be  difor- 
dered  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life.  Hence 
it  appears,  why  people  of  thefe  inirritable  conftitu- 
tions,  which  is  another  expreffion  for  a  defective  ir- 
ritability, are  often  much  injured  by  bathing  in  a 
cold  fpring  of  water ;  and  why  they  fhould  conti- 
nue but  a  very  (hort  time  in  baths  which  are  colder 
than  their  bodies;  and  mould  gradually  increafe 
both  the  degree  of  coldnefs  of  the  water,  and  time 
of  their  continuance  in  it,  if  they  would  obtain  fa- 
lutary  effects  from  cold  immerfions  *. 

One  Richard  Edwards,  of  Liverpool,  a  healthy 
young  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  with  black 
hair  and  a  ruddy  complexion,  went  into  fome  frefh 
water,  which  was  about  the  temperature  of  mild 
weather,  viz.  about  40  degrees  by  the  thermome- 
ter. He  continued  in  this  water  34  minutes,  and 
then  went  into  a  warm  bath  at  90  degrees. 

Here  for  the  firft  moments  he  felt  very  warm, 
but  his  hands  and  feet  gave  him  pain,  and  in  two 
minutes,  being  ftill  in  the  warm  bath,  he  was  feized 
with  Jhiverings.  The  water  was  now  increafed  in 
heat  6  degrees,  but  our  experimentalift  ftill  felt 
cold;  the  heat  was  further  increafed  10  degrees, 
and  after  remaining  in  the  warm  bath  half  an  hour, 
he  came  out  fick  and. very  languid,  his  pulfe  was 
quick  and  feeble.  He  paiTed  a  very  feverifh  night, 
and  the  next  day  had  wandering  pains  over  his 

*  Darwin's  Zoonomia. 
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body,  with  great  Weaknefs  refembling  the  incipient 
ftage  of  a  fever. 

Now  it  can  make  little  difference  whether  a  per- 
fon  pafs  from  cold  air  or  cold  water  into  warm  air 
or  warm  water  \  and  I  have  often  feen,  fays  Dr. 
Beddoes,  perfons  who  had  long  been  riding  in  the 
cold  and  wet,  experience  the  firfi Jymptoms  of  fever 
upon  coming  into  a  warm  room,  fitting  near  the  fire, 
and  drinking  fpirits.  After  riding  in  the  rain  until 
I  have  been  thoroughly  foaked,  I  have  always  ex- 
perienced, fays  he,  a  glow,  as  if  my  {kin  had  been 
on  fire,  merely  from  putting  on  dry  clothes,  and 
the  exertion  attending  the  change  of  drefs.  At  the 
fame  time  I  have  felt  within  my  noftrils  the  drynefs 
and  heat  that  is  perceived  at  the  beginning  of  a 
cold,  which  however  I  have  efcaped  by  keeping 
cool  and  quiet  for  a  time.  I  have  known  this  ex- 
actly to  be  the  cafe  with  others ;  and  I  have  made 
the  obfervation  fo  often,  that  I  am  certain  I  am 
right. 

A  patient  lately  mentioned  to  me,  fays  this-  inge- 
nious phyfician,  among  the  particulars  of  her  com- 
plaint, a  circumftance  which  feems,  both  on  account 
of  its  Angularity,  and  the  illuftration  it  affords  of  an 
important  principle  in  animal  nature,  to  be  worth  re- 
cording. Her  conftitution  was  one  of  thofe,  where 
a  fmall  irregularity  in  diet,  expofure  to  cold,  &c. 
produced  pain  and  diforder  in  the  bowels,  fometimes 
arifing  to  a  fevere  fit  of  the  colic.  The  patient 
having  one  day  occafion  to  wafh  fome  butter,  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  that  by  removing  her  hands  occafionally  out 

of  the  cold fpring  water  into  warm  water,  (he  fhould 
have  a  better  chance  of  efcaping  the  accuflomed 
complaint  in  her  bowels.  She  accordingly  heated 
fome  water  as  hot  as  fhe  could  well  bear  it,  and 
from  time  to  time  transferred  her  arms  out  of  the 
cold  into  the  hot  water,  immerfing  them  pretty  deep 
in  the  latter.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  in  fpring:  the 
next  morning  fhe  was  awakened  by  violent  pain 
under  each  axilla,  and  was  hkewife  fenfible  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fwelling  under  each  axilla.  The  inflam- 
mation continued,  and  by  Tuefday  morning  the  tu- 
mors had  increafed  to  the  fize  of  a  twopenny  loaf 
each.  They  foon  afterwards  broke,  and  difcharged 
a  large  quantity  of  pus.  In  about  a  fortnight  both 
wounds  were  healed.  Thefe  circumftances  indicate 
a  true  phlegmonic  inflammation,  which  I  fuppofe  may 
be  fafely  afcribed  to  the  alternate  aftion  of  heat  and 
cold. 

Mr.  Clarkfon,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Impolicy  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade,  informs  us,  that  when 
flaves  are  brought  on  board,  the  feamen,  to  make 
room  for  them,  are  turned  out  of  their  apartments, 
and  fleep  for  the  mod  part  on  the  decks,  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  the  coaft  of  Africa  (where  the 
days  are  excejfively  hot,  and  the  dews  exceffively  cold 
and  heavy )  to  their  arrival  at  the  Weft-India  ijlands. 
From  this  bad  lodging,  he  proceeds,  and  this  con- 
tinual expofure  to  colds  and  damps,  and  Juddenly 
afterwards  to  a  burning/««,  fevers  originate,  which 

carry 
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carry  many  of  them  off!  This  fever  attacks  the 
whole  frame :  but  the  eye  commonly  feels  the  in- 
flammation moft.  The  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
terminates  either  in  difperfion  or  fuppuration:  in 
the  firft  inftance  the  eyes  are  faved ;  in  the  latter 
they  are  loft. 

The  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  not  the  only  dif- 
eafe  produced  in  Egypt  by  the  fucceffion  of  hot 
days  to  cool  nights,  where  it  is  the  cuftom  to  fleep 
during  the  fummer  in  the  open  air,  any  more  than 
on  board  our  flave  mips ;  as  the  reader  will  find 
upon  recurring  to  Alpinus  and  the  later  travellers. 
In  both  fituations  caufes  and  effects  run  parallel. 
The,  well  known  danger  of  expofure  to  dews  in  hot 
climates,  and  indeed  in  all  climates,  in  certain  cafes, 
feems  to  depend  on  the  fame  principle.  It  is  alfo 
probable  that  the  heat  of  the  ■preceding  day  enables 
the  dews  of  the  night  to  prepare  the  fyftem  for  the 
Simulating  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  fucceeding  day ;  fa 
that  of  two  perfons  who  fhould  expofe  themfelves 
without  precaution  to  the  cold  of  the  night  and  the 
heat  of  the  following  day,  he  who  mould  have  been 
moft  exhaufied  the  day  before  by  the  heat,  would,  if 
other  circumftances  could  be  rendered  alike  equal, 
be  moft  injured  by  the  next  alternation. 

Thus  when  any  part  of  the  body  has  been  ex- 
pofed  to  cold,  it  is  liable  to  be  much  more  affected 
by  heat  and  other  ftimuli  than  before  the  expofure. 
Of  this  the  method  of  treating  frozen  limbs  in  cold 
countries  affords  a  beautiful  and  decifive  proof! 

Vol.  Ill,  H  Were 
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Were  a  frozen  limb  to  be  brought  before  a  fire,  or 
immerfed  in  warm  water,  a  violent  inflammation 
Would  come  on,  and  fpeedily  terminate  in  mortifi- 
cation. They  therefore  take  fnow  to  rub  the  parts 
benumbed  with  cold,  and  very  gradually  expofe 
them  to  a  warm  temperature.  This  cuftom  uni- 
verfally  obtains  in  all  the  northern  climates,  where 
the  rude  inhabitants  poflefs  a  method  of  relief  that 
might  do  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  more  enlightened 
nations,  and  fuch  as  is  not  unworthy  of  their  imita- 
tion !  The  pungent  pain  felt  upon  holding  an  hand 
much  chilled  to  the  fire,  is  another  exemplification 
of  the  fame  principle,  which  feems,  fays  Dr.  Bed- 
does,  to  be  one  of  the  moft  general  laws  of  ani- 
mal nature. 

Now  after  the  application  of  cold,  which,  accord- 
ing to  circumftances,  produces  a  greater  or  fmaller 
diminution  of  the  actions  of  the  living  fyftem,  and 
at  length  fleep  itfelf,  there  may  be  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  gradations  between  a  fatal  inflammation  and  a 
tranfitory  glow,  and  this  according  as  the  previous 
cold  and  the  fubfequent  heat  have  varied  in  inten- 
fity ; — but  whatever  be  the  degree,  the  effect  de- 
pends on  the  fame  principle. 

By  refpiring  a  cold  atmofphere  the  fame  thing  hap- 
pens to  the  noltrils,  fauces,  lungs,  as  to  the  external 
furface  of  the  body  upon  going  into  a  cold  bath ; 
and  if  we  pafs  fuddenly  from  fuch  an  atmofphere  into 
a  warm  room,  what  happens  to  the  lkin  will  in  fome 
degree  happen  to  the  membrane  lining  thefe  cavi- 
S  ties  5 
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ties ;  a  glow  or  infl 'animation  will  enfue,  according 
to  the  difference  between  the  two  temperatures  and 
the  length  of  time  paffed  in  the  cold. 

When  the  application  of  cold  or  moifture  to  a 
fuperficial  part  only  is  fucceeded  by  an  inflammation 
of  the  refpiratory  cavities,  the  confent  of  the  whole 
fyftem  eafily  explains  this  remote  local  affe&ion. 
The  caufe  of  difeafe  pervades  at  once,  and  feels  as  ( 
it  were,  or  fearches  the  whole  body,  but  affefts  only 
in  a  degree  to  draw  our  notice  to  the  organ  which 
from  habit  or  ftru&ure  is  mofl  tender.    Suppofe  a 
perfon  fainting  from  the  heat  of  a  crowded  room,  a 
window  is  thrown  open  with  the  door,  and  many 
are  expofed  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  yet  how  vari- 
ous are  the  diforders  produced !   Should  any  other 
part,  from  previous  circumftances,  have  been  ren- 
dered more  fenfible  to  its  influence,  we  mall  in 
confequence  have  either  a  fore  throat,  a  diarrhoea, 
a  ftifF  neck,  tooth-ach,  or  the  rheumatifm,  in  place 
of  a  catarrh. 

Children  are  fo  fufceptible  of  inflammation  that  a 
great  part  of  the  mortality  among  them  is,  as  far 
as  I  have  obferved  and  can  judge,  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  ignorance  of  mothers  and  nurfes  of  the 
power  which  even  a  moderate  change  of  tempera- 
ture, if  fuddenly  made?  has  to  afFecl:  their  tender 
and  irritable  frame. 
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r  7  t> 
Names  of  the  Irarenls. 

T 

Li. 

j. 

Names  of  the  irarents. 

r 

n 

— 

Marg.  Jones  -    -  - 

6 

3 

Samuel  Holyhead  - 

4 

8 

Mary  Holmes     -  - 
Thomas  Sanford  -  - 

4 

o 

George  Highwey 

8 

0 

7 

4 

Conftant  Richards  - 

3 

0 

fohn  Smouch     -  - 

6 

6 

Mary  Walker     -  - 

3 

0 

Anne  Roberts     -  - 

3 

o 

Edward  Evans    -  - 

3 

4 

E.  Felton     -     -  - 

7 

6 

Anne  Hughes     -  - 

4 

2 

E.  Jinks    -    -    -  - 

i 

6 

Jane  Ingram      -  - 

3 

1 

R.  Richards   -    -  - 

l 

o 

John  Hammond  -  - 

4 

2 

Robert  Pigging  -  - 

7 

i 

Elizabeth  Smith  -  - 

3 

4 

■  E.  Ward  -    -    -  - 

3 

2 

Mary  Richards   -  - 

2 

1 

Sarah  Colley  -    -  - 

4 

I 

Sarah  Richards   -  - 

6 

0 

Lucy  Clark    -    -  - 

3 

6 

Catherine  Harper.  - 

S 

0 

Elizabeth  Higenfon  - 

4 

4 

Anne  Hutchenfon  - 

4 

3 

Jofeph  Sonds 

3 

i 

Philip  Saunders  -  - 

4 

0 

John  Holyhead  -  - 

4 

3 

Elizabeth  Heath  -  - 

7 

1 

Thomas  Felton  -  - 

7 

2 

Mary  Ames  -    -  - 

7 

1 

Anne  Williams  -  '  - 

7 

I 

Mary  Bagnold    -  - 

4 

0 

John  Smith   -    -  - 

5 

2 

Elizabeth  Mansfield  - 

8 

1 

Jofeph  Hutchenfon  - 

4 

O 

Elizabeth  Evans 

4 

0 

J.  Ellis    -    -    -  - 

3 

3 

Anne  Horton     -  ,  - 

3 

0 

Elizabeth  Poignor  - 

3 

I 

Thomas  Ingram  -  - 

3 

0 

Anne  Withington  - 

6 

4 

Jofeph  Ingram   -  - 

3 

0 

Jane  Underwood 

5 

2 

Jane  Swanwick  -  - 

5 

2 

Jane  Fields  - 

3 

2 

John  Beefton  -    -  - 

4 

1 

James  Ingram 

2 

2 

jonn  uoiTicK 

5 

0 

John  Aikey   -    -  - 

5 

O 

Jofeph  Heans     -  - 

6 

3 

John  Smith   -    -  - 

2 

O 

E.  Horton     -    -  - 

7 

o 

55          *  Total  - 

224 

99 

E.  Hollinfliead   -  - 

3 

s 

*  This  enquiry  was  made  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  at  Shifnal  in 
S)iropJJiire,  where  firing  is  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  was 
afked  of  each  grown  up  perfon  there,  how  many  children  he 
had  had,  and  how  many  were  dead?  In  the  firfl:  column  you 
have  the  name  of  the  family ;  in  the  next  the  number  of  the 
children  alive  ;  and  the  third  the  number  of  the  children 
dead.  Whenever  accurate  regifters  of  the  mortality  of  the 
human  fpecies,  in  climates  equally  warm,  fhall  be  kept,  I 
expect  that  not  half  fo  many  infants  will  be  found  to  die  as 
in  Great  Britain. 

Now 
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-  Now  which,  think  you,  is  the  moft  likely,  that 
there  fhould  be  fomething  wrong  in  our  manage- 
ment? or  that  three  parts  in  four  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures fhould,  in  one  of  the  moft  airy  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  be  doomed  unavoidably  to  perifh 
before  they  come  to  their  full  growth,  without  an- 
fwering  any  other  purpofe  than  to  give  trouble  and 
endure  pain  ?  If  this  laft  be  the  cafe,  then  of  all  the 
things  in  this  wide  world,  the  human  frame  is  the 
worft  contrived  and  executed.  And  I  leave  you 
to  judge  whether  fuch  a  fuppofkion  {lands  to  rea- 
fon.  If  then  our  management  of  our  children  be 
wrong  in  any  material  points,  a  flop  may  be  put  to 
this  excejfive  mortality,  for  we  fhould  have  only  to 
find  out  what  thefe  points  are,  and  fhape  our  con- 
duel  accordingly.  One  may  with  the  greater  pro- 
priety embrace  an  opportunity  of  difieminating  the 
knowledge,  "  how  colds,  inflammatory  fev£rs, 
and  rheumatisms,  are  caught,"  as  their  proximate 
caufes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  got 
rid  of,  though  in  my  opinion  perfectly  afcertained, 
is  far  from  being  generally  underflood  even  by  the 
members  of  the  medical  profeflion  ;  and  if  any  per- 
fon,  not  belonging  to  that  profeflion,  fhould  fufpect 
this  to  be  a  wanton  paradoxical  aflertion,  he  may 
find  in  the  cafe  of  opium,  and  of  the  cool  treatment 
of  Jmall-pox,  &c.  inftances  equally  finking,  where 
one  generation  of  pathologifts  pafTed  away  after 
another,   without  being  able,    in  the  cafe  of 

H  3  opium, 
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opium  *,  to  perceive  the  plainefi  appearances,  or,  in 
that  of  Jmall-pox,  to  draw  the  fimpleft  conclujion, 
»  So  fervilely  imitative  an  animal  is  man  !  So  loath 
to  employ  his  own  powers  of  perception  and 
thought ! 

The  fudden,  and  fometimes  fevere,  changes  of 
weather  to  which  this  climate  is  fubject,  are  per- 
haps the  moft  unhappy  circumftances  attending  our 
fituation ;  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  them  upon 
the  human  conftitution  are  fo  frequently  expe- 
rienced, that  difeafes  of  the  breaft  may  be  truly 
confidered  as  endemical  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland.  We  frequently  find  a  cold  and  keen  day 
fucceeded  by  one  as  mild  as  fpring  or  warm  as 
fummer ;  or,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  forenoon  ac- 
companied with  a  foarp,  dry,  biting  ncrth-eaft  wind, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  day  uncommonly  warm. 
It  is  impoffible  but  this  fudden  change  from  cold  to 
heat  muft,  in  delicate  conftitutions  efpecially,  be 
produ&ive  of  mifchief. 

When  alterations  of  weather  from  cold  to  heat 
fucceed  gradually,  thofe  falutary  powers  of  accom- 
modation with  which  the  animal  ceconomy  is  fur- 

*  One  cannot  compare  Bailer's  clear  and  fatisfaSory  pa- 
rallel of  ivine  and  opium,  publiflied  in  1769  (£1.  Phyflolog. 
t.  V.  p.  610 — 1 1.)  with  Cullen's  perplexed  and  hypothetical 
doctrine  oi  opium,  and  his  whole  article  Jeclentia,  publiflied  in% 
1789  (Mat.  Medica,  t.  ii.  217,  et  Jeq.)  without  a  fenfe  of  hu- 
miliation!— Dr,  Beddoes. 

nimed* 
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nifhed,  may  prevent  any  mifchief  or  diforders, 
though  an  alteration  in  the  conftitution  propor- 
tioned to  that  in  external  nature  muft  neceffarily 
fucceed  thofe  changes  5  but  that  which  might,  with- 
out inconvenience  to  the  conftitution,  be  produced 
gradually >  will,  if  too  Judden  and  abrupt y  be  felt  as  a 
difeafe  5  as  a  man  may  with  eafe  and  fafety  gra- 
dually defcend  a  flight  of  fteps,  when  a  fudden 
jump  from  them  would  endanger  his  life.  Thus 
we  bear  without  injury  the  heat  of  Jpring  after  the 
coldeft  winter,,  though  it  muft  be  confefled  that  dis- 
orders take  on  at  that  feafon  a  more  inflammatory 
appearance. 

But  where  the  change  is  more  violent  than  in  the 
tranfition  from  one  feafon  to  another,  as  when  Eu- 
ropeans go  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies*  until  the  con- 
ftitution becomes  accommodated  to  the  climate,  the 
uncommon  heat  to  which  fuch  perfons  are  expofed, 
muft  have  a  moft  powerful  effect  on  their  irritable 
frames.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  northern 
Jirangers  within  the  tropes*  their  circulation  be- 
comes quicker,  their  perfpiration  freer ;  a  laffitude 
or  debility  takes  place,  from  the  uncommon  ex- 
pence  of  the  irritable  principle  confumed  by  the 
increafed  actions  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the 
fecretions  dependant  in  a  great  meafure  on  their 
movements.  In  fhort,  the  pulfe  is  rendered  harder, 
fuller,  and  ftronger.  The  fkin  is  redder  than  ufual, 
but  efpecially  that  of  the  face,  with  other  figns  of 
H  4  general 
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general  plethora  *,  to  which  the  fluids  from  itt- 
creafed  abforption  certainly  contribute,  though  it 
chiefly  arifes  from  the  increafed  force  of  the  vaicula? 
fyftem.  In  fhort,  more  or  lefs  of  fever  is  kept  up, 
which  varies  in  different  people,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  continues  for  an  indeterminate  time,  or 
until  the  increafed  force  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
kept  up  by  the  accumulated  irritability  of  the  fyftem, 
from  the  previous  effect  of  cold,  ceafes,  that  is> 
until  the  right  balance  between  the  irritability  of  the 
fibre  and  the  external  ftimuli  be  properly  adjufted. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  pafs  from  a  warm  to 
a  cold  climate  no  fuch  evil  effects  are  obferved  to 
take  place.  Linn^us,  in  a  paper  in  the  Amseni- 
tates  Academias,  exprefTes  his  aftonifhment  at  the 
impunity  with  which  the  heated  Laplander  rubs 
himfelf  with  /now,  or  even  rolls  in  the  /now,  and 
drinks  the  cold  /now  water.  We  every  day  fee 
hor/es  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  profufe  fer/piration  freely 
warned  with  cold  water,  and  always  without  injury, 
I  have,  fays  Dr.  Beddoes,  within  thefe  two  years, 
caufed  horfes,  accuftomed  to  be  (tabled,  to  be  turn- 

*  Heat  has  the  property  of  expanding  ail  bodies  :  ihus  a 
circular  piece  of  iron  made  exactly  to  pafs  through  a  ring, 
when  heated,  will  be  found  too  large,  and  thus  the  rings  on 
the  fingers  of  thofe  who  have  paifed  into  warmer  climate?, 
will  be  found,  from  the  increafed  fize  of  that  part  of  the  body, 
too  tight.  In  the  cold  Jit  of  an  ague  rings  are  obferved  to 
drop  off.  But  the  Plethora  here  fpoken  of  arifes  from  the 
increafed  action  of  the  abforicnt,  as  well  as  the  vafcular 
fyjlem. 

ed 
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-  ed  out  in  winter;  and  no  cough,  catarrh,  or  other 
diforder,  has  ever  been  the  confequence.  It  ap- 
pears therefore  to  me,  adds  this  ingenious  phyfi- 
cian,  that  within  certain  limits,  and  thofe  not  very 
narrow,  the  tranfition  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature is  attended '  with  no  danger  to  animals  in  a 
ftate  of  tolerable  health ;  and  a  perfon,  I  conceive, 
might  Juddenly  pajs  from  an  higher  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature without  inconvenience,  even  where  the  dif- 
ference is  fo  great  as'  to  be  capable  of  producing 
confiderable  inflammation,  if  the  change  mould  be 
made  with  equal  celerity  in  a  contrary  direction. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  if  you  keep  one 
of  your  hands  in  cold  water  for  two  minutes ;  then 
put  both  hands  into  warm  water;  and  the  hand 
which  has  been  in  the  cold  water  firft  will  feel  much 
the  warmer  of  the  two.  Or  elfe,  handle  fome  Jnow 
with  one  hand,  while  you  keep  the  other  in  your  bo- 
Jom,  that  it  may  be  no  colder  than  the  reft  of  your 
body  j  now  bring  both  within  an  equal  diftance  of  the 

flre,  and  you  will  feel  how  much  more  the  heat  af- 
fects the  cold  than  the  warm  hand.  This  would  be 
a  dangerous  experiment  were  the  hand  kept  too  long 
in  the  'Jnow,  or  if  the  fire  be  too  Jlrong.  For  in 
fome  countries  where  the  cold  is  much  greater  than 
it  ever  is  in  England,  it  is  common  for  people  to 
have  their  toes  and  fingers  and  ears  fo  frojl-bitten 
as  to  lofe  all  their  feeling ;  and  mould  that  perfon 

.  warm  them  at  a  fire,  or  put  them  into  warm  water, 
a  violent  inflammation  is  fure  to  come  on,  and. 
the  part  mortifies.    So  they  are  obliged  to  fet  cau- 

tioufly 
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tioufly  about  bringing  the  part  back  to  its  natural 
feeling,  and  they  rub  it  hard  with  fnowt  by  which 
means  they  recover  it  in  the  gentleft  and  moft  gra- 
dual manner. 

So  when  a  perfon  is  out  in  very  cold  weather,  the 
air,  every  time  he  draws  his  breath,  brumes  his 
noftrils,  wind-pipe,  and  lungs ;  and,  juft  as  is  the  cafe 
with  the  outward  Jkin,  ir.  makes  theje  parts  more 
liable  to  be  inflamed  by  heat. 

If  you  attend  to  what  not  unfrequently  happens 
in  coming  out  of  a  cold  moijl  air  into  a  warm  room, 
you  will  firft  perceive  a  glow  within  your  noftrils 
and  breaft,  as  well  as  all  over  the  furface  of  your 
body.  Soon  afterwards,  more  efpecially,  if  you 
drink  warm  or  fpirituous  liquors,  a  difagreeable 
drynefs,  or  huikinefs,  will  be  felt  in  the  noftrils  and 
breaft ;  by  and  by  a  fhort  tickling  cough  will 
come  on  from  an  increafed  fecretion  of  the  glands 
of  the  nofe,  fauces,  and  wind-pipe,  which  being  of 
a  fharp  nature  ftimulates  the  glands  to  a  further  in- 
creafe  of  fecretion,  which  often  occafions  a  very 
large  difcharge  of  {harp  mucus.  You  will  perhaps 
at  firft  fhiver  a  little;  this  will  make  you  draw 
nearer  the  fire  and  drink  fome  more  brandy  and 
water :  but  it  will  be  all  to  no  purpofe.  The  more 
you  try  to  heat  your/elf,  the  more  chilly  and  un- 
comfortable will  you  become,  for  you  have  now 
caught  cold,  that  is,  you  have  brought  on  an  in- 
flammation of  the  chilled  part,  which  is  the 
fmooth  moift  membrane  which  lines  the  noftrils 
and  goes  down  the  wind-pipe  into  the  lungs. 

I  have 
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I  have  fometimes  been  able  to  make  other  per- 
fons,  fays  Dr.  Beddoes,  attentive  to  the  progrefs 
of  thefe  phenomena,  and  nothing  has  appeared  more 
evident,  than  that  during  expofure  to  wet  and  cold 
no  tendency  to  inflammation  is  perceptible,  but 
that  fubjequent  beat,  exercife  in  the  dry,  and  ftimulants-, 
produce  the  glow  or  inflammation. 

By  keeping  quiet  and  cool  for  fome  time  after 
being  wet  in  furrimer,  and  by  avoiding  a  fudden 
tranfition  into  a  warm  temperature  in  cold  weather y 
and  by  temperance  with  regard  to  diet,  (rather  abfte- 
mioufnefs),  in  both  cafes-,  thofe  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, for  which  cold  only  -prepares  the  Jyflem,  may 
be  eafily  avoided ;  and  any  perfon,  by  acling  upon 
thefe  principles,  may  have  at  pleafure  a  flight  or  a 
violent  catarrh,  or  probably  no  catarrh  at  all  *. 

The 

*  This  important  improvement  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  catarrh  was  among  the  early  difcoveries  of  Dr.  John  Brown. 
He  laboured  under  a  moft  fevere  cold  and  hoarfenefs.  Among 
the  fymptoms  he  felt  an  increafed  fenfibility  to  cold.  He 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  this  fact.  In  this  uncertainty  he 
gratified  his  feelings,  and  in  a  warm  feafon  of  the  year  Ihut 
out  every  avenue  that  could  let  in  air,  and  put  on  an  addi- 
tional garment.  He  ate  full  meals  of  animal  food,  and  took 
fome  warm  brandy  and  water  after  fupper  in  a  moderate  pro- 
portion. He  did  not  debar  himfelf  from  exercife  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  but  while  under  this  plan  of  treatment,  he 
perceived  his  hoarfenels  and  cold  manifeftly  to  increafe.  He 
had  belides  every  day  to  lefture  to  his  clafs,  and  now  fcarcely 
could  be  heard,  and  fpeaking  was  a  great  labour.  t  He  began 
at  lad  to  perceive,  that  ftimulants  aggravated  his  diforder, 
and  without  hefitation  began  an  oppofite  courfe  of  manage- 
ment. He  therefore  forfook  a  warm  room,  let  the  air  play- 
around 
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The  popular  treatment ,  therefore,  of  colds  during 
their  early  ftage  is  juft  as  prejudicial  as  the  ancient 
hot  regimen  during  the  small-pox.  White  wine 
whey,  buttered  ale,  increafed  clothing,  getting 
drunk,  &c.  originated  from  the  fuppofition,  that 
colds  proceeded  from  objlrucled  perfpiration,  whereas 
it  is  found,  from  the  very  accurate  experiments  of 
Sanctorius,  and  our  countryman  Dr.  Keil,  that  the 
perfpiration  is  at  that  time  as  abundant  as  at  any 
other.  It  has  continued,  becaufe  the  faculty  were, 
till  of  late,  unapprized  of  the  nature  of  colds,  and 
from  partial  fuccefs  in  this  dangerous  practice,  as 
perfpiration,  when  produced,  carries  off fuperabundant 
heat.  For  the  fluid  that  efcapes  from  the  body  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  watery  moifture,  which  uniting  with 
a  large  portion  of  fenfible  heat,  is  carried  off"  in  the 
form  of  fleam.  Hence  the  more  fpeedy  the  evapo- 
ration, the  more  fudden  is  the  diminution  of  heat  j 
or,  in  more  familiar  terms,  the  greater  is  the  degree 
of  cold  thus  generated  in  the  conftitution.  Hence 
the  heaping  on  of  stimuli  in  a  difeafe  demanding 
an  oppofite  treatment,  has  oftentimes  done  good,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared,  it  has  not  unfrequently  done  harm-t 
whereas  the  treatment  here  laid  down  is  both  fafe 
and  effeclual. 

around  him,  confined  his  diet  to  vegetable  aliment,  chiefly  ate 
water  gruel,  abftained  from  ftrong  drinks,  and  fubftituted  in 
their  room  plenty  of  barley  water.  The  refult  was,  that  a 
cold  that  had  remained  feveral  weeks  was  cured  in  a  few 
days.  I  afterwards,  fays  he,  had  occafion  to  try  the  fame 
management  on  myfelf,  and  others,  and  always  experienced 
the  fame  effect. 
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SECT.  XII. 

OF  HUNGER. 

As  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Bligh 
to  the  fouth  feas,  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  the 
bread-tree  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  his  bufferings 
and  prejervation,  are  very  interefting,  and  appertain 
to  the  fubject  of  this  feclion,  it  is  prefumed,  that  a 
detail  of  them  will  not  be  found  unacceptable  to 
that  clafs  of  readers  for  whom  this  work  is  com- 
piled, who  wifh  to  find  the  agreeable  blended  wirti 
the  ufeful.  They  are  therefore  recorded  at  greater 
length  than  fome  other  claffes  of  readers  will  per- 
haps approve  of. 

The  king  having  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  com- 
ply with  a  requeft  from  the  merchants  and  planters 
interefted  in  his  Majefty's  Weft-India  pofTeffions, 
that  the  BREAD-FRUIT  TREE  *  might  be  in- 
troduced 

f  In  the  Society  I/lands  the  bread-fkuit  grows  on  a  tree 
which  is  the  fize  of  a  middling  oak;  its  leaves  are  frequently 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  of  an  oblong  fhape,  deeply 
finuated  like  thofe  of  the  fig  tree,  which  they  refemble  in  co- 
lour, and  in  the  exuding  of  a  white  milky  juice  upon  being 
broken.  The  fruit  is  about  the  Jize  and Jhape  of  a  child's  head. 
The  eatable  part  lies  between  the  lkin  and  the  core;  it  is  as 
ivhite  as  fnoiu,  and  fomewhat  of  the  confiftence  of  new  bread. 
Jt  ferves  as  the  principal  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
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troduced  into  thofe  iflands,  a  veffel,  proper  for  the 
undertaking,  was  bought,  and  taken  into  dock  at 
Deptford,  to  be  provided  with  the  neceffary  fixtures 
and  preparations  for  executing  the  object  of  the 
voyage.  Thefe  were  completed  according  to  a 
plan  made  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  which,  in  the 
event,  proved  the  moft  advantageous  that  could 
have  been  adopted  for  the  intended  purpofe. 

The  fhip  was  named  Bounty.  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Bligh  was  appointed  to  command  her.  The 
great  cabin  was  appropriated  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  plants.  It  had  two  large  fky-lights,  and  on  each 
fide  three  fkuttles  for  air,  and  was  fitted  with  a  falfe 
floor  cut  full  of  holes  to  contain  the  garden- pots, 
in  which  the  plants  were  to  be  brought  home. 
The  deck  was  covered  with  lead,  and  at  the  fore- 
mofb  corners  of  the  cabin  were  fixed  pipes  to  carry 
off  the  water  that  drained  from  the  plants,  into  tubs 
placed  below  to  fave  it  for  future  ufe. 

The  fhip  was  ftored  and  victualled  for  eighteen 
months.   In  addition  to  the  cuftomary  allowance  of 

iflands,  to  procure  which  cofts  them  nothing  but  the  labour 
of  climbing  the  tree.  This  tree,  however,  does  not  fhoot  up 
fpontaneoufiy ;  but  if  a  man  plants  ten  in  his  life-time,  which 
he  may  do  in  about  an  hour,  he  will  as  completely  fulfil  his 
duty  to  his  own  and  future  generations,  as  the  native  of  our 
lefs  temperate  climate  can  do  by  ploughing  in  the  cold  win- 
ter, and  reaping  in  the  fummer's  heat,  as  often  as  thefe  fea- 
fons  return  :  even  if,  after  he  has  procured  bread  for  his  pre- 
fent  houfehold,  he  fliould  convert  a  furplus  into  money,  and 
lay  it  up  for  his  children.    From  Captain  Cook's  Voyage. 
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provifions,  it  was  fupplied  with  four  krout,  portable 
foup,  eflence  of  malt,  and  a  proportion  of  barley 
and  wheat.  The  captain  was  likevvife  furniflied 
with  a  quantity  of  iron-work  and  trinkets,  to  ferve 
in  his  intercourfe  with  the  natives  in  the  South  Seas. 

The  objeft  of  all  the  former  voyages  to  the  South 
Seas,  -  undertaken  by  the  command  of  his  prefent 
majefty,  has  been  the  advancement  of  fcience  and 
the  increafe  of  knowledge.  This  voyage  may  be 
reckoned  the  firft,  the  intention  of  which  has  been 
to  derive  benefit  from  thofe  diftant  difcoveries. 

After  a  voyage  of  ten  months  the  fhip  Bounty 
arrived  fafe  at  Otaheite.  As  they  drew  nigh,  a  great 
number  of  canoes  came  off  to  them.  Their  firft 
inquiry  was,  whether  they  were  friends,  and  whe- 
ther they  came  from  Britain.  They  were  no  fooner 
fatisfied  in  this,  than  they  crowded  on  board  in  vaft 
numbers,  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  which 
were  made  to  prevent  it ;  and  in  lefs  than  ten  mi- 
nutes, the  deck  was  fo  full  that  the  captain  could 
fcarce  find  his  own  people. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  more,  fays  Captain 
Bligh,  with  the  chief  Poeno,  accompanied  by  a 
multitude  of  the  natives.  He  conducted  me  to  the 
place  where  we  had  fixed  our  tents  in  1777,  and 
defired  that  I  would  appropriate  the  fpot  to  the 
fame  ufe.  We  then  went  acrofs  the  beach,  and 
through  a  walk  delightfully  fliaded  with  bread-fruit 
trees,  to  his  houfe.  Here  we  found  two  women  at 
work  ftaining  a  piece  of  cloth  red.  Thefe  were  his 
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wife  and  her  filter.    They  defired  me  to  fit  down 
on  a  mat,  which  was  fpread  for  the  purpofe,  and 
with  great  kindnefs  offered  me  refrelhments.   I  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  feveral  ftrangers,  who 
came  up  to  us  and  behaved  with  great  decorum 
and  attention.    The  people,  however,  thronged 
about  the  houfe  in  fuch  numbers  that  I  was  much 
incommoded  by  the  heat,  which  being  obferved, 
they  refpeftfully  drew  back.   They  made  many  in- 
quiries after  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  many  of  their 
former  friends.    They  faid  a  fhip  had  been  there, 
from  which  they  had  learnt  that  Captain  Cook  was 
dead,  but  the  circumftances  of  his  death  they,  did 
not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with.  The  captain  they 
called  Tonah.    I  underftood  likewife  from  them 
that  Lieutenant  Watts  was  in  the  (hip  ;  who,  hav- 
ing been  here  in  the  Rejolution  with  Captain  Cook, 
was  well  known  to  them.    In  turn  I  very  eagerly 
enquired  after  my  friend  Omai ;  and  it  was  a  fenfi- 
ble  mortification  and  difappointment  to  me  to  hear 
that  not  only  Omai,  but  both  the  New  Zealand 
boys  who  had  been  left  with  him,  were  dead. 
Every  one  agreed  in  their  information  that  they 
died  a  natural  death.    I  next  inquired  about  the 
cattle  that  had  been  left  here  by  Captain  Cook,  but 
the  accounts  I  received  were  very  unfavourable,  and 
fo  various,  that  for  the  prefent  I  fhall  forbear  fpeak- 
ing  of  them.    I  had,  however,  the  fatisfa&ion  to 
find  that  the  ifland  had  received  fome  benefit  from 
our  former  vifit.    Two  foaddacks  were  brought  to 
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me,  a  fruit  which  they  had  not  till  we  introduced 
it.  And  among  other  things  were  cap/icoms,  pum- 
kins,  and  two  young  goats. 

The  next  morning  early,  I  received  a  meflage 
from  Otoo>  to  inform  me  of  his  arrival  from  the 
back  of  the  ifland,  and  requeuing  I  would  fend  a 
boat  for  him,  which  I  immediately  did,  with  an  of- 
ficer to  conduct  him  on  board.  He  came  with 
numerous  attendants,  and  expreffed  much  fatisfac- 
tion  at  our  meeting.  Afcer  introducing  his  wife  to 
me,  we  rubbed  our  nojes  together  >  which  is  the  cuf- 
tomary  manner  of  faluting. 

In  the  morning  I  returned  Tinah's  vifit.  I  made 
him  underftand,  that  my  vifit  was  defigned  as  a  par- 
ticular compliment  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  fecond 
prefent,  equal  to  the  firft,  which  he  received  with 
great  pleafure ;  and  to  the  people  of  confequence, 
that  were  about  him,  I  alfo  prefented  fome  article 
or  other.  There  were  a  great  number  of  children; 
and,  as  I  took  notice  of  the  little  ones  that  were  in 
arms  and  gave  them  beads>  both  fmall  and  great, 
but  with  much  drollery  and  good  humour,  endea- 
voured to  profit  by  the  occafion.  Boys,  and  even 
grown  up  perfons,  were  caught  up  in  arms  and 
brought  to  me,  which  Created  much  laughter  j  fo 
that  in  a  mort  time  I  got  rid  of  all  I  had  brought 
on  ihore. 

My  next  objeft  was  to  go  to  Opur,  to  fee  if 
Nelfon  could  be  able  to  procure  any  plants  there, 
but  I  gave  the  credit  of  my  vifit  to  young  Otoo, 
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the  elded  fon  of  Tinah,  and  who  had  taken  his 
name. 

I  prepared  a  magnificent  prefent  for  this  youth, 
who  was  reprefented  to  me  as  a  perfon  of  the  high- 
eft  rank  in  the  ifland. 

Tinah,  underftanding  from  my  converfation  that 
I  intended  vifiting  fome  of  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
very  earneftly  requefted  I  would  not  think  of  leav- 
ing Matavai.  "  Here,"  faid  he,  "  you  mall  be 
"  fupplied  plentifully  with  every  thing  you  want. 
"  All  here  are  your  friends,  and  friends  of  King 
"  George :  if  you  go  to  the  other  iflands,  you  will 
"  have  every  thing  ftolen  from  you."  I  replied, 
that,  on  account  of  their  good  will,  and  from  a  de- 
fire  to  ferve  him  and  his  country,  King  George 
had  fent  out  thofe  valuable  prefents  to  him  •,  and 
will  not  you,  Tinah,  fend  fomething  to  King 
George  in  return  ?  "  Yes,"  he  faid,  "  I  will  fend 
"  him  any  thing  I  have  j"  and  then  began  to  enu- 
merate the  different  articles  in  his  power,  among 
which  he  mentioned  the  BREAD-FRUIT.  This 
was  the  exact  point  to  which  I  wifhed  to  bring  the 
converfation ;  for  I  had  given  directions  to  every 
one  on  board  not  to  make  known  to  the  iflanders 
the  purpofe  of  our  coming,  left  it  might  enhance 
the  value  of  the  bread-fruit  plants,  or  occafion  other 
difficulties  j  and,  feizing  an  opportunity  which  had 
every  appearance  of  being  undefigned  and  acciden- 
tal, I  told  him  the  bread-fruit  trees  were  what  I  was 
fure  King  George  would  like  j  upon  which  he  pro- 
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mifed  me  a  great  many  mould  be  put  on  board,  and 
feemed  much  delighted  to  find  it  fo  eafriy  in  his 
power  to  fend  any  thing  that  would  be  well  received 
by  King  George. 

The  next  day  I  fent  Mr.  Chriftian  with  a  party 
to  erect  our  tent,  and  foon  after  followed  him  my- 
felf.  With  the  confent  of  Tinah,  I  fixed  a  boun- 
dary, within  which  the  natives  were  not  to  enter 
without  leave,  and  the  chiefs  cautioned  them  againft 
it.  The  principal  ufe  of  the  tents  on  more  was  for 
a  lodgment  for  the  plants ;  which,  inftead  of  ap- 
pearing to  receive  as  a  favour,  I  brought  the  chiefs 
to  believe  I  was  doing  them  a  great  honour  in  car- 
rying thefe  plants  as  a  prefent  from  them  to  the 
Earee  Rabie  no  Britannee. 

Monday,  January  5,  1789.  At  the  relief  of  the 
watch,  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fmall  cutter 
was  miffing.  I  was  immediately  informed  of  it,  and 
muftered  the  fhip's  company  j  when  it  appeared 
that  three  men  were  abfent,  Charles  Churchill,  the 
fhip's  corporal  j  and  two  of  the  feamen,  William 
Mufprat,  and  John  Millward.  They  had  taken 
with  them  eight  (land  of  arms  and  ammunition  j 
but  what  their  plan  was,  or  which  way  they  had 
gone,  no  one  on  board  feemed  to  have  the  lean: 
knowledge.  I  went  on  fhore  to  the  chiefs,  and 
foon  received  information  that  the  boat  was  at  Ma- 
tavai  ■,  and  that  the  deferters  had  departed  in  a  fail- 
ing canoe  for  the  ifland  1'ethuroa. 

On  this  intelligence  I  fent  the  mafter  to  Matavai 
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went  with  him  ;  but  before  they  had  got  half  way, 
they  met  the  cutter  with  five  of  the  natives,  who 
were  bringing  her  back  to  the  Ihip.  This  fervice, 
rendered  me  by  the  people  of  Matavai,  pleafed  me 
much,  and  I  rewarded  the  men  accordingly. 

I  told  Tinah  and  other  chiefs,  that  I  expected 
they  would  get  the  deferters  brought  back ;  for 
that  I  was  determined  not  to  leave  Otaheite  without 
them.  They  adored  me,  that  they  would  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  have  them  taken;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Orepyah  and  Moannah  mould  de- 
part the  next  morning  for  Tethuroa  to  feize  them. 

Thurfday,  January  22,  1789.  This  afternoon  I 
received  a  meffage  from  Teppahoo,  to  inform  me 
that  our  deferters  had  roamed  about,  but  were  now 
at  Jettaha.  I  ordered  the  cutter  to  be  got  ready, 
and  a  little  before  fun-fet  left  the  lhip,  taking 
Adide  with  me.  When  we  arrived  at  Teppahoo's 
houfe,  we  were  very  kindly  received  by  him  and 
his  wife.  The  deferters,  he  informed  me,  were  in 
a  houfe  clofe  to  us,  ana  I  imagined  there  would 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  fecuring  them  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  natives.  They  had  heard  of  my 
arrival ;  and  when  I  was  near  the  houfe,  they  came 
out,  without  their  arms,  and  delivered  thernfelves 
up. 

I  learnt  from  the  deferters,  that  at  Tetburoa  they 
had  feen  Orepyah  and  Moannah,  who  had  made 
an  attempt  to  fecure  them.    They  faid  it  was  their 
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intention  to  have  returned  to  the  fliip ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  fo  much  haraifed  by  the 
natives  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  fiirprife  them, 
that  they  might  wifh  to  have  the  merit  of  returning 
of  their  own  accord,  to  avoid  the  difgrace  of  being 
feized  and  brought  back. 

Friday,  February  6.  An  occurrence  happened 
to-day  that  gave  me  great  concern,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  with  which  the  fhip  had  been 
threatened,  but  as  it  tended  to  diminifh  the  confi- 
dence and  good  underftanding  which  had  hitherto 
-been  conftantly  preferved  between  us  and  the  na- 
tives. The  wind  had  blown  frefh  in  the  night,  and 
at  day- light  we  difqovered  that  the  cable,  by  which 
the  fhip  rode,  had  been  cut  near  the  water's  edge, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  only  one  flrand  remained 
whole. 

While  we  were  fecuring  the  (hip,  Tinah  came 
on  board.  I  could  not  but  believe  he  was  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  tranfaclion ;  neverthelefs,  I  fpoke 
to  him  in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  and  infilled 
upon  his  difcovering  and  bringing  to  me  the  of- 
fender. 

My  fufpicions  fell  chiefly,  I  may  fay  wholly,  on 
the  ftrangers  that  came  to  us  from  other  parts  of 
the  ifland ;  for  we  had  on  every  occafion  received 
fuch  unreferved  and  unaffeded  marks  of  good  will 
from  the  people  of  Matavai  and  Opar,  that  in  my 
own  mind  I  entirely  acquitted  them. 

The  anger  which  I  exprefTed,  however,  created 
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fo  much  alarm,  that  old  Otow  and  his  wife  (the  fa- 
ther and  mother  of  Tinah)  immediately  quitted 
Opar  and  retired  to  the  mountains  in  the  midft  of 
heavy  rain,  as  did  Teppahoo  and  his  family. 

Tinah  and  Ideah  expoftulated  with  me  on  the 
unreafonablenefs  of  my  anger  againft  them.  He 
faid,  he  would  exert  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  guilty,  that  molt  probably  the  attempt 
had  been  made  by  people  from  the  other  iflands 
out  of  enmity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Matavai  and 
Opar,  every  one  knowing  the  partiality  I  had  for 
them,  and  that  I  had  declared  I  would  protect  them 
againft  their  enemies. 

All  this  I  believed,  but  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  appear  perfectly  Satisfied,  left  Tinah,  who  was 
naturally  very  indolent,  lhould  not  be  active  in  his 
endeavours  to  detect  the  offender. 

Saturday  pafled  without  my  feeing  any  thing  of 
Tinah  the  whole  day.  The  next  morning,  he  and 
Ideah  came  to  me,  and  allured  me  they  had  made 
the  ftricteft  inquiries  concerning  the  injury  intended 
us,  but  had  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  circum- 
ftance  which  could  lead  them  to  fufpect  who  were 
concerned  in  it.  This  was  not  at  all  Satisfactory, 
and  I  behaved  to  them  with  great  coolnefs,  at  which 
they  were  much  diftreffedj  and  Ideah  at  length 
gave  vent  to  her  forrow  by  tears.  I  could  no  longer 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  miftrufting  them ;  but  I 
earneftly  recommended  to  them,  as  they  valued  the 
king  of  England's  friend/hip,  that  they  would  exert 
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their  utmoft  endeavours  to  find  out  the  offenders, 
which  they  faithfully  promifed.  Our  reconciliation 
accordingly  took  place,  and  mefiengers  were  fent 
to  Otow  and  Teppahoo  to  invite  them  to  return. 

It  has  fince  occurred  to  me,  that  this  attempt  to 
cut  the  fhip  adrift,  was  moft  probably  the  act  of 
fbme  of  our  own  people ;  whofe  purpofe  of  remain- 
ing at  Otaheite  might  have  been  effectually  anfwered 
if  the  fhip  had  been  driven  on  more.  At  the  time, 
I  entertained  not  the  leaft  thought  of  this  kind,  nor 
did  the  pofiibility  of  it  enter  into  my  ideas,  having 
no  fufpicion  that  fo  general  an  inclination,  or  fo 
ftrong  an  attachment  to  thefe  iflands,  could  pre- 
vail among  my  people,  as  to  induce  them  to  aban- 
don every  profpeft  of  returning  to  their  native 
country. 

Tuefday,  March  31.  To-day,  all  the  plants 
were  on  board,  being  in  74  pots,  39  tubs,  and  24 
boxes.  The  number  of  bread-fruit  plants  were 
1015;  befides  which  we  had  collected  a  number 
of  other  plants.  The  avee,  which  is  one  of  the 
fineft  flavoured  fruits  in  the  world.  The  ayyah, 
which  is  a  fruit  not  fo  rich,  but  of  a  fine  flavour 
and  very  refrefhing.  The  rattah,  not  much  unlike 
a  chefnut,  which  grows  on  a  large  tree,  in  great 
quantities :  they  are  fingly  in  large  pods,  from  one 
to  two  inches  broad ;  and  may  be  eaten  raw,  or 
boiled  in  the  fame  manner  as  Windfor  beans,  and 
fo  drefTed,  are  equally  good.  The  orai-ah,  which 
is  a  very  fuperior  kind  of  plantain.  All  thefe  I  was 
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particularly  recommended  to  collect  by  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks.  I  had  alfo  taken  on  board  fome  plants  of 
the  ettow  and  matte,  with  which  the  natives  here 
make  a  beautiful  red  colour;  and  a  root  called peeah, 
of  which  they  make  an  excellent  pudding. 

Friday,  April  3.  Tinah  and  his  wife,  with  his 
parents,  brothers,  and  fitter,  dined  with  me  to-day, 
and,  as  I  meant  to  fail  early  next  morning,  they  all 
remained  on  board  for  the  night.  The  fhip  was 
crowded  the  whole  day  with  the  natives,  and  we 
were  loaded  with  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  bread- 
fruit, hogs,  and  goats.  In  the  evening  there  was 
no  dancing  or  mirth  on  the  beach,  fuch  as  we 
had  been  accuftomed  to,  but  all  was  mournful 
filence. 

Saturday,  April  4.  At  day-light  we  unmoored. 
At  half  pad  fix,  there  being  no  wind,  we  weighed, 
and  towed  the  fhip  out  of  harbour.  Soon  after  the 
fea  breeze  came,  and  we  flood  off  towards  the  fea. 
At  funfet  we  bad  farewell  to  Otabeite,  where  for 
twenty-three  weeks  we  had  been  treated  with  the 
utmoft  affection  and  regard,  and  which  feemed  to 
increafe  in  proportion  to  our  flay.  That  we  were 
not  infenfible  to  their  kindnefs,  the  events  which 
followed  more  than  fufficiently  proves :  for  to  the 
friendly  and  endearing  behaviour  of  thefe  people, 
may  be  afcribed  the  motives  for  that  event  which 
effected  the  ruin  of  an  expedition  that,  there  was 
every  reafon  to  hope,  would  have  been  completed 
in  the  raoft  fortunate  manner. 

We 
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We  flood  to  the  northward  all  night,  with  light 
winds,  and  on  the  27th  of  April  1789,  at  noon, 
were  between  the  iflands  Tafoa  and  Kotoo. 

Thus  far  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a  courfe  of 
uninterrupted  profperity,  and  had  been  attended 
with  many  circumftances  equally  pleafing  and  fatif- 
factory.  A  very  different  fcene  was,  however,  foon 
to  take  place.  A  confpiracy  was  formed,  which 
was  to  render  all  our  paft  labour  productive  only  of 
tnifery  and  diftrefs.  The  means  was  concerted  and 
prepared  with  fo  much  fecrecy  and  circumfpe£tion, 
that  no  one  circumftance  occafioned  the  fmalleft 
fulpicion  of  the  impending  calamity. 

Tuefday,  April  28.  Juft  before  fun-rifmg,  while 
I  was  yet  afleep,  Mr.  Chriftian,  with  the  mafter  at 
arms,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas  Burkitt,  feaman, 
came  into  my  cabin,  and  feizing  me,  tied  my  hands 
with  a  cord  behind  my  back,  threatening  me  with 
inftant  death  if  I  fpoke  or  made  the  lean:  noife :  I, 
however,  called  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  af- 
fiftance  but  they  had  already  fecured  the  officers 
who  were  not  of  their  party,  by  placing  centinek 
at  their  doors.  There  were  three  men  at  my  cabin 
door,  befides  the  four  within.  Chriftian  had  only 
a  cutlafs  in  his  hand,  the  others  had  mufkets  and 
bayonets. 

I  was  hauled  out  of  bed,  and  forced  on  deck  in 
my  fliirt,  fuffering  great  pain  from  the  tightnefs 
with  which  they  had  tied  my  hands. 

J  demanded  the  reafon  of  fuch  violence,  but  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  no  other  anfwer  than  abufe,  for  not  holding 
my  tongue. 

The  matter,  the  gunner,  the  furgeon,  Mr.  El- 
phinftone,  matter's  mate,  and  Nelfon,  were  kept 
confined  below ;  and  the  fore  hatchway  was  guard- 
ed by  centinels. 

The  boatfwain  and  carpenter,  and  alfo  the  clerk, 
Mr.  Samuel,  were  allowed  to  come  upon  deck, 
where  they  faw  me  {landing  abaft  the  mizen-maft, 
with  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back,  under  a 
guard,  with  Chriftian  at  their  head. 

The  boatfwain  was  ordered  to  hoift  the  launch  out> 
with  a  threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  inftantly,  to  take 
care  of  himfelf. 

"When  the  boat  was  out,  Mr.  Hayward  and 
Mr.  Halle t,  two  of  the  midfhipmen,  and  Mr. 
Samuel,  were  ordered  into  it. 

I  demanded  what  their  intention  was  in  giving 
this  order,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people 
near  me  not  to  perfitt  in  fuch  acts  of  violence ;  but 
it  was  to  no  effect :  Hold  your  tongue,  fir,  or  you 
are  dead  this  inttant,  was  conftantly  repeated  to 
me. 

I  continued  my  endeavours  to  turn  the  tide  of 
affairs,  when  Chriftian  changed  the  cutlafs  which 
he  had  in  his  hand,  for  a  bayonet  that  was  brought 
to  him,  and  holding  me  with  a  ftrong  gripe  by  the 
cord  •  that  tied  my  hands,  he  with  many  oaths 
threatened  to  kill  me  immediately,  if  I  would  not 
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be  quiet :  the  villains  round  me  had  their  pieces 
cocked  and  bayonets  fixed. 

Particular  people  were  called  on  to  go  into  the 
boat,  and  were  hurried  over  the  fide;  whence  I 
concluded  that  with  thefe  people  I  was  to  be  fet 
adrift :  I  therefore  made  another  effort  to  bring 
about  a  change,  but  with  no  other  effect  than 
to  be  threatened  with  having  my  brains  blown 
out. 

The  boatfwain  and  feamen  who  were  to  go  in 
the  boat,  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvafs, 
lines,  fails,  cordage,  an  eight-and- twenty  gallon 
cade  of  water,  and  Mr.  Samuel  forefeeing  what 
was  to  happen,  got  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  bread,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  rum  and  wine, 
alfo  a  quadrant  and  compafs :  but  he  was  forbid- 
den, on  pain  of  death,  to  touch  either  map,  ephe- 
meris,  book  of  aftronomical  obfervations,  fextant, 
time-keeper,  or  any  of  my  furveys  or  drawings. 

The  mutineers  having  forced  thofe  of  the  fea- 
men, whom  they  meant  to  get  rid  of,  into  the 
boat,  Chriftian  directed  a  dram  to  be  ferved  to 
each  of  his  own  crew.  I  then  unhappily  faw  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  effect  the  recovery  of  the 
fhip :  there  was  no  one  to  affift  me,  and  every  en- 
deavour on  my  part  was  anfwered  with  threats  of 
death. 

The  officers  were  next  called  upon  deck,  and 
forced  over  the  fide  into  the  boat,  while  I  was 
kept  apart  from  every  one,  abaft  the  mizen-maft ; 
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Chriftian,  armed  with  a  bayonet,  holding  me  by 
the  bandage  that  fecured  my  hands. 

The  guard  round  me  had  their  pieces  cocked.* 
but  on  my  daring  the  wretches  to  fire,  they  un- 
cocked them. 

Ifaac  Martin,  one  of  the  guard  over  me,  I  faw, 
had  an  inclination  to  affift  me,  and  as  he  fed  me 
with •  fhaddock  (my  lips  being  quite  parched),  we 
explained  our  wifhes  to  each  other  by  our  looks  j 
but  this  being  obferved,  Martin "  was  removed 
from  me. 

He  then  attempted  to  leave  the  fhip,  for  which 
purpofe  he  got  into  the  boat;  but  with  many 
threats  they  obliged  him  to  return* 

The  armourer,  Jofeph  Coleman,  and  two  car- 
penters, Macintofn  and  Norman,  were  alfo  kept 
contrary  to  their  inclinations  j  and  they  begged  of 
me,  after  I  was  aftern  in  the  boat,  to  remember 
that  they  declared  they  had  no  hand  in  the  tranfaetion. 
Michael  Byrne  likewife  wanted  to  leave  the  fhip. 

It  is  of  no  moment  for  me  to  recount  my  endea- 
vours to  bring  back  the  offenders  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
duty  :  all  I  could  do  was  by  fpeaking  to  them  ;  but 
it  was  to  no  purpofe,  for  I  was  kept  fecurely  bound, 
and  no  one,  except  the  guard,  fuffered  to  come 
near  me. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  I  am  indebted  for  fecuring  my 
journals  and  commiflion,  with  fome  material  fhip 
papers. 

Without  thefe  I  had  nothing  to  certify  what  I 

had 
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had  done,  and  my  honour  and  character  might  have 
been  fufpecled,  without  my  poflfefling  a  proper  do- 
cument to  have  defended  them.  All  this  he  did 
with  great  refolution,  though  ftri&ly  guarded.  He 
attempted  to  fave  the  time-keeper,  and  a  box  with 
my  furveys,  drawings,  and  remarks  for  fifteen 
years  pad,  which  were  numerous  j  when  he  was 
hurried  away,  with,  "  Damn  your  eyes,  you  are 
well  off  to  get  what  you  have." 

It  appeared  to  me,  that  Chriftian  was  fome  time 
in  doubt  whether  he  mould  keep  the  carpenter  or 
his  mates ;  at  length  he  determined  on  the  latter, 
and  the  carpenter  was  ordered  into  the  boat.  He 
was  permitted,  but  not  without  great  oppofition, 
to  take  his  tool  cheft. 

Much  altercation  took  place  among  the  muti- 
nous crew  during  the  whole  bufinefs :  fome  fwore, 
"  I'll  be  damned  if  he  does  not  find  his  way  home, 
if  he  gets  any  thing  with  him,"  meaning  me;  and, 
when  the  carpenter's  cheft  was  carrying  away, 
"  Damn  my  eyes,  he  will  have  a  veffel  now." 
While  others  laughed  at  the  helplefs  filiation  of  the 
boat,  being  very  deep,  and  fo  little  room  for 
thofe  who  were  in  her.  As  for  Chriftian,  he  ap- 
peared like  a  madman. 

The  officers  and  men  being  in  the  boat,  they 
only  waited  for  me,  of  which  the  mafter  at  arms 
informed  Chriftian  ;  who  then  faid,  "  Come,  Cap- 
"  tain  Bligh,  your  officers  and  men  are  now  in  the 
"  boat,  and  you  muft  go  with  them  j  if  you  at- 
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<f  tempt  to  make  the  leaft:  refiftance  you  fhall  in- 
*  ftantly  be  put  to  death  "  and  without  further 
ceremony,  with  a  tribe  of  armed  ruffians  about  me, 
I  was  forced  over  the  fide,  where  they  untied  my 
hands. 

Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered  aftern  by  a 
rope.  A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  us, 
and  .fome  clothes,  alfo  four  cutlafies;  and  it  was 
then  that  the  armourer  and  carpenters  called  out  to 
me  to  remember  that  they  had  no  hand  in  the  tranf- 
a&ion. 

After  having  undergone  a  great  deal  of  ridicule, 
and  been  kept  fome   time   to  make  fport  for 
thefe  unfeeling  wretches,  we  were  at  length  caft 
adrift  upon  the  wide  ocean. 
I  had  with  me  in  the  boat  the  following  perfons : 
Names.  Stations. 
John  Fryer,   -    -    -    -  Mafter. 
Thomas  Ledward,     -    -    ARing  Surgeon, 
David  Nelfon,     -    -    -  Botanijl. 
William  Peckover,    -    -  Gunner. 
William  Cole,      -    -    -  Boat/wain. 
William  Purcell,  -    -    -  Carpenter. 
William  Elphinftone,      -    Mafter' s  Mate. 
Thomas  Hayward,     -    -  Midfoipman, 
John  Hallet,   -    -    -    -  Ditto. 
John  Norton,  -    -    -    -  Quarter-majler. 
Peter  Linkletter,  -    -    -  Ditto. 
Lawrence  Lebogue,   -    -    Sail- maker, 
John  Smith,    -  ,  -    -    -  Cook, 

Thomas 
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Names.  Stations. 

Thomas  Hall,      -  Ditto.  , 

George  Simpfon,      -    -    ghtarter-mafter's  Mate. 

Robert  Tinkler,   -    -    -    A  Boy. 

Robert  Lamb,     -    -    -  Butcher. 

Mr.  Samuel,   -    -    -    -  Clerk. 
There  remained  on  board  the  Bounty, 

Fletcher  Chriftian,     -     -    Majler's  Mate. 

Chriftian,  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  is  of  a  refpedtable 
family  in  the  north  of  England.  This  was  the  third  voy- 
age he  had  made  with  me ;  and,  as  I  found  it  necelfary 
to  keep  my  fhip's  company  at  three  watches,  1  had  given 
him  an  order,  the  night  previous  to  the  mutiny,  to  take 
charge  of  the  third,  his  abilities  being  thoroughly  equal 
to  the  talk. 

Peter  Haywood,     -     -    -  Midjhipman. 

Haywood  is  alfo  of  a  refpedtable  family  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  a  young  man  of  abilities,  as  well  as  Chrif- 
tian. Thefe  two  had  been  objects  of  my  particular  ragard 
and  attention,  and  I  had  taken  great  pains  to  inftrucl: 
them,  having  entertained  hopes,  that,  as  profeffional  men, 
they  would  have  become  a  credit  to  themfelves  and  their 
country. 

Edward  Young,    -    -  Midjhipman, 

Young  was  well  recommended,  and  had  the  look  of  an 
able  ftout  feaman :  he,  however,  fell  fhort  of  what  his 
appearance  promifed. 

Edward  Stewart,-     -     -  _-  Midjhipman. 

Stewart  was  a  young  man  of  creditable  parents  in  the 
Orkneys ;  at  which  place,  on  the  return  of  the  Refolution 
from  the  Soutk  Seas  in  1780,  we  received  fo  many  civilities, 
that,  on  that  account  only,  I  fhould  gladly  have  taken 
him  with  me  :  but,  independent  of  this  recommendation, 
he  was  a  feaman,  and  had  always  borne  a  good  character. 

Vol.  III.  K  Charles 
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Charles  Churchill, 


Stations. 

Majier  at  Arms, 


John  Mills,     -----    Gunner's  Mate. 


James  Morrifon,  - 
Thomas  Burkitt,  - 
Matthew  Quintal, 
John  Sumner,  - 
John  Mi  11  ward, 
William  Mackoy, 
Henry  Hillbrant,  - 
Michael  Byrne, 
William  Mufprat, 
Alexander  Smith,  - 
John  Williams, 
Thomas  Ellifon,  - 


Ditto. 

Boat/wain's  Mats. 

Able  Seaman. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ifaac  Martin,   -----  Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Gardener. 

Armourer. 

Carpenter's  Mate. 

Carpenter's  Crew. 


Richard  Skinner,  -    -  - 

Matthew  Thompfon,  -  - 

William  Brown,    -    -  - 

Jofeph  Coleman,  -  ■  -«  - 

Charles  Norman,  -    -  - 

Thomas  Macintofh,    -  - 
In  all  25  hands,  and  the  ruoft  able  men  of  the  ihip's  company. 

Notwithstanding  the  roughnefs  with  which  I  was 
treated,  the  remembrance  of  paft  kindneffes  pro- 
duced fome  figns  of  remorfe  in  Chriftian.  When 
they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  lln'p,  I  afked  him3 
<f  If  this  treatment  was  a  proper  return  for  the 
"  many  inftances  he  had  received  of  my  fiiend- 
"  fiiip  .?"  He  appeared  difturbed  at  my  queftion, 
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and  faid,  with  much  emotion,  "  It  is  that,  Captain 
"  Biigh,  which  affects  me,  and  makes  me  in  hell." 

Having  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  faft 
toward  Tofod,  which  bore  N.  E.  about  10  leagues 
from  us. 

While  the  fhip  was  m  fight  me  fleered  N.N.W. 
but  I  confidered  this  only  as  a  feint;  for  when  we 
were  at  a  diftance,  "  Huzza  for  Otaheite"  was  fre- 
quently heard  among  the  mutineers. 

As  foon  as  I  had  time  to  reflect,  I  felt  an  inward 
fatisfaction,  which  prevented  any  very  great  de- 
predion  of  fpirits :  confcious  of  my  integrity,  an 
anxious  folicitude  for  the  good  of  the  fervice  in 
which  I  had  been  engaged,  I  found  my  mind  very 
much  fupported,  and  began  to  conceive  hopes, 
notwithftanding  fo  heavy  a  calamity,  that  I  mould 
one  day  be  able  to  account  to  my  king  and  country 
for  the  misfortune. 

A  few  hours  before,  my  fituation  had  been  pe- 
culiarly flattering.  I  had  a  fhip  in  the  moil  per- 
fect order,  and  well  ftored  with  every  neceflary 
both  for  fervice  and  health :  by  early  attention  to 
thofe  particulars,  I  had,  as  much  as  lay  in  my 
power,  provided  againft  any  accident,  in  cafe  I 
could  not  get  through  Endeavour  Straits,  as  well 
as  againft  what  might  befal  me  in  them ;  added  to 
this,  the  plants  had  been  fuccefsfully  preferved  in 
the  moft  flourifhing  ftate:  fo  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  voyage  was  two  thirds  completed,  and 
the  remaining  part,  to  all  appearance,  in  a  very 
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promifing  way ;  every  perfon  on  board  being  in 
perfect  health,  to  eftablifh  which  was  ever  amongft 
the  principal  objects  of  my  attention. 

It  may  be  very  naturally  afked,  what  could  be 
the  reafon  for  fuch  a  revolt  ?  In  anfwer  to  which  I 
can  only  conjecture,  that  the  mutineers  had  flat- 
tered themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  happy 
life  among  the  Otaheiteans,  than  they  could  pof- 
fibly  enjoy  in  England ;  and  this,  joined  to  fome 
female  connexions,  molt  probably  occafioned  the 
whole  tranfaction. 

The  women  of  Otaheite  are  handfome,  mild, 
and  cheerful  in  their  manners  and  converfation, 
pofTefled  of  great  fenftbility,  and  have  fufficient  deli- 
cacy *  to  make  them  admired  and  beloved.  The 

chiefs 

*  Modejly  is  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhing  and  attractive 
chara&eriftics  of  the  female  fex.  Moclcfty  has  a  double  ef- 
fect :  it  heightens  the  defire  of  the  male,  and  deters  hira 
from  rudenefs,  or  improper  behaviour.  It  both  attracts  and 
repels .  There  is  no  part  of  the  female  character  which  men 
revere  ib  much  as  ?nudejly.  It  is  the  brighter!  and  moft  valu- 
able jewel  with  which  a  woman  can  be  adorned.  A  fine 
woman  without  modejly,  inftead  of  gaining  the  affections  of 
men,  becomes  an  object  of  contempt.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  the  intereft  of  females  to  cultivate  modejly,  but  to  guard, 
with  the  moft  anxious  attention,  againft  the  fmalleft  en- 
croachments. Every  attack,  however  apparently  infignifi- 
cant,  fhould  be  repelled  with  fpirit  and  intrepidity.  To  men 
of  ftnfibility,  a  'tingle  glance  of  the  eye  will  tell  them  that 
their  conduct  is  improper,  and  make  them  not  only  inftantly 
defift,  but  prevent  any  future  attempt.    It  is  equally  the 

intereft 
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chiefs  were  fo  much  attached  to  our  people,  that 
they  rather  encouraged  their  (lay  among  them  than 
otherwife. 

Under  thefe,  and  many  other  attendant  circum- 
ftances  equally  defirable,  it  is  now  perhaps  not  fo 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  though  fcarcely  pollible 
to  have  been  forefeen,  that  a  fet  of  failors,  moft 
of  them  void  of  connexion,  fliould  be  led  away; 
efpecially  when,  in  addition  to  fuch  powerful  in- 
ducements, they  imagined  it  in  their  power  to  fix 
themfelves  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  on  one  of  the 
fineft  iflands .  in  the  world,  where  they  need  not 
labour,  and  where  the  allurements  of  diffipation  are 
beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  utmoft,  however,  that  any  commander 
could  have  fuppofed  to  have  happened  is,  that 
fome  of  the  people  would  have  been  tempted  to 
defert.    But  if  it  fhould  be  afferted,  that  a  com- 

intereft  of  men  to  cheriih,  and  not  to  injure  by  indelicacy,  a 
quality  from  which  they  derive  fo  much  pleafure  and  ad- 
vantage. 

Hail,  Modesty!  fair  female  honour,  hail! 
Beauty's  chief  ornament,  without  whofe  charms 
Beauty  difgufts ;  or  gives  but  vulgar  joys. 
Cheapness  offends ;  hence  on  the  harlot's  lip 
No  rapture  hangs,  however  fair  (lie  feem, 
However  form'd  for  love  and  amorous  play. 
Thou  givji  the  fmife  its  grace  ;  the  heighten  d  hi fs 
Its  balmy  ejfence  fivcet I  &C. 

Armstrong. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  power  of  this  quality  in  the 
prefent  inftance  even  over  rude  minds. 
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mander  is  to  guard  againft  an  aft  of  mutiny  and  pi- 
racy in  his  own  fhip,  more  than  by  the  common 
rules  of  fervice  ;  it  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  he 
muft  fleep  locked  up,  and  when  awake  be  girded 
•with  piftols,  and  walk  among  his  men  as  amidft  a 
gang  of  robbers. 

Defertions  have  happened,  more  or  lefs,  from 
moft  of  the  fhips  that  have  been  at  the  Society 
JJlands  j  but  it  has  always  been  in  the  commander's 
power  to  make  the  chiefs  return  their  people  :  the 
knowledge,  therefore,  that  it  was  unjafe  to  defert, 
perhaps,  firft  led  mine  to  confider  with  what  eafe 
fo  fmall  a  fhip  might  be  furprifed,  and  that  fo  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  would  never  offer  to  them 
again. 

The  Jecrecy  of  this  mutiny  is  beyond  all  concep- 
tion. Thirteen  of  the  party,  who  were  with  me, 
had  always  lived  forward  among  the  feamen ;  yet 
neither  they  nor  the  meffmates  of  Chriftian,  Stew- 
art, Haywood,  and  Young,  had  ever  obferved 
any  circumftance  that  made  them  in  the  leafb  Jujpecl 
what  was  going  on. 

To  fuch  a  clofe  planned  a<5t  of  villainy,  my 
mind  being  entirely  free  from  any  fufpicion,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  I  fell  a  facrifice.  Had  their 
mutiny  been  occafioned  by  any  grievances,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  I  muft  have  difcovered  fymp- 
toms  of  their  difcontent,  which  would  have  put  me 
on  my  guard  :  but  the  cafe  was  far  otherwife.  I 
llept  with  the  door  of  my  cabin  always  open,  that  the 
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officer  of  the  watch  might  have  accefs  to  me  on  all 
occafions,  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  confpiracy  being 
ever  the  fartheft  from  my  thoughts.  Chriftian,  in 
particular,  I  was  on  the  mod  friendly  terms  with : 
that  very  day  he  was  to  have  dined  with  me  ;  and 
the  preceding  night  he  excufed  himfelf  from  flip- 
ping with  me  on  pretence  of  being  unwell ;  for 
which  I  felt  concerned,  having  no  fufpicion  of  his 
integrity  and  honour. 

Fortunately  it  was  calm  all  the  afternoon,  till 
about  four  o'clock,  when  we  were  fo  far  to  wind- 
ward, that,  with  a  moderate  eafterly  breeze  which 
fp'rung  up,  we  were  able  to  fail.    It  was  never- 
thelefs  dark  when  we  got  to  Tofoa,  where  1  expect- 
ed to  land  to  feek  a  fupply  of  bread-fruit  and  water. 
But  the  more  proved  to  be  fo  fteep  and  rocky,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  it,  and 
keep  the  boat  under  the  lee  of  the  ifiand  with  two 
oars  :  for  there  was  no  anchorage.    Having  fixed 
on  this  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  night,  1  ferved 
to  every  perfon  half  a  pint  of  grog,  and  each  took 
to  his  reft  as-  well  as  our  unhappy  fituation  would 
allow. 

Wednefday,  April  29.  In  the  morning,  at  dawn 
of  day,  we  rowed  along  more  in  fearch  of  a  landing 
place,  and  about  ten  o'clock  we  difcovered  a  cove 
with  a  {tony  beach,  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  ifiand, 
where  I  dropt  the  grapnel  within  20  yards  of  the 
rocks.  A  great  furf  ran  on  the  fhorej  but,  as  I 
was  unwilling  to  diminifh  our  ftock  of  provifions,  I 
K  4  landed 
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landed  Mr.  Samuel,  who  climbed  the  cliffs,  and 
got  into  the  country  in  fearch  of  fupplies,  It  was 
great  confolation  to  me  to  find,  that  the  fpirits  of 
my  people  did  not  fink,  notwithftanding  our  mifer- 
able  and  almofc  hopelefs  fituation.  Towards  noon 
Mr.  Samuel  returned,  with  afew'quarts  of  water 
which  he  had  found  in  holes ;  but  he  had  met  with 
no  fpring,  or  any  profpect  of  a  fufficient  fupply  in 
that  particular,  and  had  feen  only  the  figns  of  inha- 
bitants. As  it  was  uncertain  what  might  be  our 
future  neceffities,  I  only  iffued  a  morfel  of  bread, 
.  and  a  glafs  of  wine,  to  each  perfon  for  dinner. 

At  day-light  we  attempted  to  put  to  fea;  but 
the  wind  and  weather  proved  fo  bad,  that  I  was 
glad  to  return  to  our  former  ftation  near  the  cove  j 
where,  after  iffuing  a  morfel  of  bread  and  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  rum  to  each  perfon,  we  landed,  and  1  went 
off  with  Mr.  Nelfon,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  fome  others, 
into  the  country  in  fearch  of  provifions. 

We  found  a  few  deferted  huts,  and  a  fmall  plan- 
tain walk,  from  which  we  collected  three  fmall 
branches  of  plantains.  After  pafling  this  place,  we 
came  to  a  deep  gully  that  led  towards  a  mountain, 
near  a  volcano ;  and,  as  I  conceived  that  in  the  rainy 
feafon  very  great  torrents  of  water  mult  pafs  through 
it,  we  hoped  to  find  fufficient  for  our  ufe  remaining 
in  fome  holes  of  the  rocks  j  but,  after  all  our  fearch, 
the  whole  that  we  collecled  was  only  nine  gallons. 
We  advanced  within  two  miles  of  the  foot  of  the 
higheft  mountain  in  the  ifland,  on  which  is  the 
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volcano,  which  is  almoft  conftantly  burning.  The 
country  near  it  is  covered  with  lava,  and  has  a  moft 
dreary  appearance.  As  we  had  not  been  fortunate 
in  our  difcoveries,  and  faw  nothing  to  alleviate  our 
diftrefs,  except  the  plantains  and  water  above  men- 
tioned, we  returned  to  the  boat  exceedingly  fa- 
tigued and  faint.  Every  perfon  being  returned  by 
noon,  I  gave  about  an  ounce  of  pork  and  two  plan- 
tains to  each,  with  half  a  glafs  of  wine.  The  peo- 
ple who  remained  with  the  boat  I  had  directed  to 
look  for  fifh,  or  what  they  could  pick  up  about  the 
rocks ;  but  nothing  eatable  could  be  found :  fo 
that,  upon  the  whole,  we  confidered  ourfelves 
On  as  miferable  a  fpot  of  land  as  could  well  be 
imagined. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  another  party 
fet  out  j  but,  after  fuffering  much  fatigue,  they  re- 
turned in  the  evening  without  any  kind  of  fuccefs. 

At  the  head  of  the  cove,  about  1 50  yards  from 
the  water  fide,  there  was  a  cave.  This  fituation  fe- 
cured  us  from  the  danger  of  being  furprifed,  and  I 
determined  to  remain  on  more  for  the  night,  with  a 
part  of  my  people,  that  the  others  might  have  more 
room  to  reft  in  the  boat  with  the  matter ;  whom  I 
directed  to  be  watchful,  in  cafe  we  mould  be  at- 
tacked. I  ordered  one  plantain  for  each  perfon  to 
be  boiled ;  and  having  fupped  on  this  fcanty  allow- 
ance, with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  grog,  and  fixed  the 
watches  for  the  night,  thofe  whofe  turn  it  was  laid 
down  to  fleep  in  the  cave,  before  which  we  kept 
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up  a  good  fire,  notwithftanding  which  we  were 
much  troubled  with  flies  and  mufqukoes. 

Friday,  May  i.  At  dawn  of  day,  a  party  was 
fent  out  by  a  different  route,  to  fee  what  they  could 
procure.  They  however  only  met  with  two  men, 
a  woman,  and  a  child,  who  accompanied  them  to 
the  cove  with  two  cocoa-nut  (hells  of  water.  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  friends  of  thefe  people,  and  fent 
them  away  for  bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  water. 
Soon  after  other  natives  came  to  us;  and  by  noon 
there  were  thirty  about  us,  from  whom  we  obtained 
a  fmall  fupply ;  but  I  could  only  afford  one  ounce 
of  pork,  and  a  quarter  of  a  bread-fruit,  to  each  man 
for  dinner,  with  half  a  pint  of  water;  for  I  was  fixed 
in  my  refolution  not  to  ufe,  as  yet,  any  of  the  bread 
or  water  in  the  boat. 

Some  of  the  nati  ves  were  coming  and  going  the 
whole  afternoon,  and  we  got  enough  of  bread-fruit, 
plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts,  for  another  day  ;  but  of 
water  they  only  brought  us  about  five  pints.  A 
canoe  alfo  came  to  us  with  four  men,  and  brought 
a  few  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit,  which  I  bought 
with  buttons  and  a  few  beads  as  I  had  done  the 
reft. 

Towards  evening,  I  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  find 
our  (lock  of  provifions  fomewhat  increafed.  At 
fun-fet  all  the  natives  left  us  in  quiet  poffefiion  of 
the  cave.  I  thought  this  a  good  fign,  and  made 
no  doubt  that  they  would  come  again  next  day 
with  a  better  fupply  of  food  and  water,  and  we 
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fhould  obtain  fufficient  to  ftock  us  for  our  intended 
voyage. 

At  night,  I  ferved  a  quarter  of  a  bread-fruit  and 
a  cocoa  nut  to  each  perfon  for  {upper;  and,  a  good 
iire  being  made,  all  but  the  watch  went  to  fleep. 

At  day-break,  next  morning,  I  was  pleafed  to 
find  every  one's  fpirits  a  little  revived,  and  that 
they  no  longer  regarded  me  with  thofe  anxious 
looks,  which  had  conftantly  been  directed  towards 
me  fince  we  loft  fight  of  the  fhip ;  every  coun- 
tenance appeared  to  have  a  degree  of  cheerful- 
nefs,  and  they  all  feemed  determined  to  do  their 
utmoft. 

As  there  was  no  direct  certainty  of  our  being 
fupplied  with  water  by  the  natives,  I  fen t  a  party 
among  the  gullies  in  the  mountains,  with  empty 
fhells,  to  fee  what  could  be  found.    In  their  ab- 
fence  the  natives  came  about  us,  as  I  expected,  and 
in  greater  numbers ;  two  canoes  alfo  came  in  from 
round  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland.   In  one  of  them 
was  an  elderly  chief.    Soon  after,  fome  of  our  fo- 
raging party  returned,  and  with  them  came  Efow, 
a  chief.   To  each  of  thefe  men  I  made  a  prefent  of 
an  old  Hurt  and  a  knife.    They  were  very  inquifi- 
tive  to  know  in  what  manner  I  had  loft  my  fhip. 
During  this  converfation,  a  young  man,  named 
Nagete,  appeared,  whom  I  remembered  to  have 
feen  in  1777  :  he  expreffed  much  pleafure  at  our 
meeting.    The  good-will  and  affability  of  this  man 
gave  me  much  fatisfaclion. 

8  This, 
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This,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  duration,  for  the 
natives  began  to  increafe  in  number,  and  I  obferved 
fome  fymptoms  of  a  defign  againft  us.  Soon  after 
they  attempted  to  haul  the  boat  on  more,  on  which 
I  brandifhed  my  cutlafs  in  a  threatening  manner, 
and  fpoke  to  Efow  to  order  them  to  defift ;  which 
they  did,  and  every  thing  became  quiet  again.  As 
we  had  no  means  of  improving  our  fituation,  I  told 
our  people  I  would  wait  till  fun-fet,  by  which  time, 
perhaps,  fornething  might  happen  in  our  favour : 
for  if  we  attempted  to  go  at  prefent,  we  muft  fight 
our  way  through,  which  we  could  do  more  advan- 
tageoufly  at  night  j  and  that  in  the  mean  time  we 
fliould  endeavour  to  get  off  to  the  boat  what  we 
had  bought. 

The  beach  was  lined  with  the  -natives,  and  we 
heard  nothing  but  the  knocking  of  ftones  together, 
which  they  had  in  each  hand.  I  knew  very  well 
this  was  the  fign  of  an  attack.  They  frequently 
importuned  me  to  fit  down,  but  I  as  conftantly  re- 
fufed :  for  it  occurred  both  to  Nelfon  and  myfelfi 
that  they  intended  to  feize  hold  of  me,  if  I  gave 
them  fuch  an  opportunity.  At  noon  I  ferved  a 
cocoa-nut  and  a  bread-fruit  to  each  perfon  for  din- 
ner, and  gave  fome  to  the  chiefs,  with  whom  I  con- 
tinued to  appear  intimate  and  friendly.  Keeping, 
therefore,  conftantly  on  our  guard,  we  were  fuffered 
to  eat  our  uncomfortable  meal  in  fome  quietnefs. 

After  dinner  we  began  by  little  and  little  to  get 
our  things  into,  the  boat,  which  was  a  troublefome 
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bufinefs,  on  account  of  the  furf.  I  carefully  watched 
the  motions  of  the  natives,  who  continued  to  in-' 
creafe  in  number ;  and  found  that,  inftead  of  their 
intention  being  to  leave  us,  fires  were  made,  and 
places  fixed  on  for  their  ftay  during  the  nighr. 
Confultations  were  alfo  held  among  them,  and 
every  thing  allured  me  we  mould  be  attacked.  I 
fent  orders  to  the  mailer,  that  when  he  faw  us 
coming  down,  he  mould  keep  the  boat  clufe  to  the 
more,  that  we  might  the  more  readily  embark,  and 
in  fending  this  paper  down  to  the  boat,  it  was 
nearly  /notched  away,  but  for  the  timely  afliftance  of 
the  gunner. 

When  the  fun  began  to  fet,  I  gave  the  word,  on 
which  every  perfon  who  was  on  more  with  me 
boldly  l  ook  up  his  proportion  of  things,  and  carried 
them  to  the  boat. 

The  chiefs  eagerly  alked  of  me,  if  I  did  not  in- 
tend fleeping  in  the  cave  as  on  the  preceding  night. 
I  faid,  "  No ;  but  in  the  morning  we  will  again; 
"  trade  with  you,  and  I  mail  remain  till  the  wea- 
*f  ther  is  moderate,  when  we  go,  as  we  have  agreed, 
<f  to  Tongataho." 

The  elder 'chief  then  ftarted  up,  and  faid,  "  You 
"  will  not  fleep  on  more,  then  mat  tie,"  which 
means,  we  will  kill  you  inftantly,  and  he  left  us. 

The  onfet  was  now  prepared.  Every  one  made 
a  noife  with  the  fronts  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  Efow 
ran  from  us. 

All  but  two  or  three  things  were  in  the  boat, 
N  when 
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when  I  took  Nagete  by  the  hand,  and  our  people 
walked  down  the  beach,  every  one  in  a  filent  kind 
of  horror,, 

While  I  was  feeing  them  embark,  Nagete  re- 
quested me  to  have  a  conference  with  Efow  but  I 
found  Efow  was  encouraging  them  to  make  the  in- 
ftant  attack,  and  it  was  my  determination,  if  they 
had  then  began,  to  have  killed  Nagete,  for  his 
treacherous  behaviour.  I  ordered  the  carpenter  not 
to  quit  me  till  the  other  people  were  in  the  boat. 
Nagete,  finding  I  would  no;  (lay,  violently  loofed 
himfelf  from  my  hold,  and  ran  off,  and  we  all  got 
into  the  boat  except  one  man,  who,  while  I  was 
getting  on  board,  quitted  it,  and  with  undaunted 
bravery  ran  up  the  beach  to  caft  the  ftern-faft  off, 
notwithftanding  the  matter  and  others,  called  on 
him  to  return,  while  they  were  hauling  me  out  of 
the  water. 

1  was  no  fooner  in  the  boat  than  the  attack  was 
begun  by  about  two  hundred  men ;  the  unfortunate 
failor  who  had  run  up  the  beach  was  knocked 
down,  and  the  ftones  flew  like  a  mower  of  ihor. 
Many  Indians  got  hold  of  the  ftern-rope,  and  were 
near  hauling  the  boat  on  more ;  which  they  would 
certainly  have  effected,  ifl  had  not  had  a  knife  in 
my  pocket,  with  which  I  cut  the  rope.  At  this 
time  1  faw  five  of  the  natives  about  the  poor  man 
they  had  killed,  and  two  of  them  were  beating  him 
about  the  head  with  ftones  in  their  hands. 

We  had  no  time  to  refled,  for,  to  my  furprife, 
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they  filled  their  canoes  with  (tones,  and  twelve  men 
came  off  after  us  to  renew  the  attack,  which  the/ 
did  fo  effectually  as  nearly  to  difable  us  all.  Our 
grapnel  was  foul,  but  fortunately  the  fluke  broke, 
and  we  got  to  our  oars,  and  pulled  to  fea.  They, 
however,  could  paddle  round  us,  fo  that  we  were 
obliged  to  fuflain  the  attack  without  being  able  to 
return  it,  except  with  fuch  ftones  as  lodged  in  the 
boat,  and  in  this  I  found  we  were  very  inferior  to 
them.    We  could  not  clofe,  becaufe  our  boat  was 
lumbered  and  heavy,  of  which  they  well  knew  how 
to  take  advantage :  I  therefore  adopted  the  expe- 
dient of  throwing  overboard  fome  clothes,  which, 
as  I  expected,  they  flopped  to  pick,  up ;  and,  as  it 
was  by  this  time  almofl  dark,  they  gave  over  the  at- 
tack, and  returned  towards  the  more,  leaving  us  to 
meditate  on  our  unhappy  fituation. 

The  poor~.man  killed  by  the  natives  was  John 
Norton :  this  was  his  fecond  voyage  with  me  as 
quarter- mailer,  and  his  worthy  character  made  me 
lament  his  lofs  very  much.  He  has  left  an  aged 
parent,  I  am  told,  whom  he  fupported. 

Taking  this  as  a  fample  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
natives,  there  was  but  little  reafon  to  expect  much 
benefit  by  perfevering  in  the  intention  of  viftting 
Tongataboo ;  for  I  confidercd  their  good  behaviour 
formerly  to  have  proceeded,  like  that  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, from  a  dread  of  our  fire  arms,  and  which, 
therefore,  was  likely  to  ceafe  as  foon  as  they  knew 
we  were  deflitute  of  them :  and,  even  fuppofing 
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they  would  not  dcftroy  us,  the  boat,  and  every  thing 
we  had  which  they  confidered  of  value,  would  mod 
probably,  be  taken  from  us,  and  thereby  all  hopes 
precluded  of  ever  being  able  to  revifit  our  native 
country. 

We  therefore  fet  our  fails,  and  fteered  along  more 
by  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  Tofoa ;  the  wind  blow- 
ing frefh  from  the  eaftward. 

My  mind  was  now  bufily  employed  in  confider- 
ing  what  was  beft  to  be  done,  when  I  was  folicited 
by  all  hands  to  take  them  towards  home: — and 
when  1  told  them  that  no  hopes  of  relief  remained 
for  us  (except  what  might  be  found  at  New  Hol- 
land) till  I  came  to  Timor,  a  diftance  of  full  1200 
leagues,  where  there  was  a  Dutch  fettlement,  but 
in  what  part  of  the  '  yand  I  knew  not, — to  effect 
which,  they  all  agreed  to  live  on  one  ounce  of  bread, 
and  a  quarter  of  a -pint  of  water  per  day.  Therefore, 
after  examining  our  ftock  of  provifions,  and  recom- 
mending to  them,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  not 
to  depart  from  their  promife,  we  bore  away  acrofs 
a  fea,  where  the  navigation  is  but  little  known,  in  a 
(mall  boat,  twenty- three  feet  long  from  ftem  to 
Hern,  deep  laden  with  eighteen  men.  I  was  happy, 
however,  to  fee  that  every  one  feemed  better  fatif- 
fied  with  our  fituation  than  myfelf. 

Our  ftock  of  provifions  confifted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  twenty-eight 
gallons  of  water,  twenty  pounds  of  pork,  three  bot- 
tles of  wine,  and  five  quarts  of  rum.  A  few  cocoa- 
1  nuts 
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nuts  were  in  the  boat,  and  fome  bread-fruit,  but 
the  latter  was  trampled  to  pieces. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  we  bore 
away  under  a  reefed  lug  fore- fail :  and,  having  di- 
vided the  people  into  watches,  and  got  the  boat 
in  a  little  order,  we  returned  God  thanks  for  our 
miraculous  prefervation,  and,  fully  confident  of  his 
gracious  fupport,  I  found  my  mind  more  at  eafe 
than  it  had  been  for  fome  time  paft. 

At  day- break  the  gale  increafed ;  the  fun  rOfe 
very  fiery  and  red,  a  fure  indication  of  a  fevere  gale 
of  wind.  At  eight  it  blew  a  violent  ftorm,  and  the 
fea  ran  very  high,  fo  that  between  the  feas  the  fail 
was  becalmed,  and  when  on  the  top  of  the  fea  it 
was  too  much  to  have  fet ;  but  we  could  not  ven- 
ture to  take  in  the  fail,  for  we  were  in  very  immi- 
nent danger  and  diftrefs ;  the  fea  curled  over  the 
ftern  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  us  to  bale  with  all 
our  might.  A  fituation  more  diftreffmg  has,  per- 
haps, feldom  been  experienced. 

Our  bread  was  in  bags,  and  likely  to  be  lpoiled 
by  the  wet :  to  be  flarved  to  death  was  inevitable,, 
if  this  could  not  be  prevented.  Fortunately  for  us 
we  had  on  board  the  carpenter's  cheft,  the  tools  of 
which  we  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  it 
became  a  fit  place  to  fecure  this  article. 

I  next  began  to  examine  what  clothes  there  were 
in  the  boat,  and  what  other  things  could  be  fpared; 
and,  having  determined  the  quantity  to  be  kept, 
the  reft  was  thrown  overboard,  with  fome  rope  and 
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{pare  fails,  which  lightened  the  boat  confiderabty, 
and  we  had  more  room  to  bale  the  water  out. 

I  ferved  a  tea  fpoonful  of  rum  to  each  perfon  (fof 
we  were  very  wet  and  cold),  with  a  quarter  of  a 
bread-fruit,  which  was  fcarce  eatable,  for  dinner:—- 
our  engagement  was  now  ftri&ly  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  I  was  fully  determined  to  make  our 
provifions  laft  eight  weeks,  let  the  daily  proportion 
be  ever  fo  fmall. 

The  weather  continued  very  fevere.  The  fea 
ran  higher  than  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fatigue  of 
baling,  to  keep  the  boat  from  filling,  was  exceed- 
ingly great.  But  among  the  hardfhips  we  were  to 
undergo,  that  of  being  conflantly  wet  was  not  the 
lead :  the  night  was  very,  cold,  and  at  day-light  our 
limbs  were  fo  benumbed,  that  we  could  fcarce  find 
the  ufe  of  them.  At  this  time  I  ferved  a  tea-Jpoon- 
ful  of  rum  to  each  perfon,  from  whjch  we  all 

FOUND  GREAT  BENEFIT  ! 

Monday,  May  4.  I  divided  five  fmall  cocoa- 
nuts  for  our  dinner,  and  every  one  feemed  fatisfied. 
Served  for  fupper  a  few  broken  pieces  of  bread- 
fruit, and  performed  prayers. 

The  night  turned  out  fair,  and,  having  had  to- 
lerable reft,  every  one  feemed  confiderably  better 
in  the  morning,  and  contentedly  breakfafted  on  a 
few  pieces  of  yams  that  were  found  in  the  boat. 
After  breakfaft  we  examined  our  bread,  a  great  deal 
of  which  was  damaged  and  rotten  ;  this,  neverthe- 
lefs,  we  were  glad  to  keep  for  ufe. 

For 
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For  dinner,  I  ferved  fome  of  the  damaged  bread, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water. 

Wednelday,  May  6.  We  difcovered  feveral 
fmall  iflands.  Thofe  we  were  near  appeared  fruit- 
ful and  hilly,  fome  very  mountainous,  and  all  of  a 
great  height.  I  durft  not,  however,  venture  to 
land,  as  we  had  no  arms,  and  were  lefs  capable  of 
defending  ourfelves  than  we  were  at  Tofoa. 

Our  allowance  for  the  day  was  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  the  meat,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  ounces  to  each  perfon :  it  was  received 
very  contentedly,  but  we  fuffered  great  drought. 

To  our  great  joy  we  hooked  a  fifh,  but  we  were 
miferably  difappointed  by  its  being  loft  in  trying  to 
get  it  into  the  boat. 

I  directed  the  courfe  W.  by  N.  for  the  night,  and 
ferved  to  each  perfon  an  ounce  of  the  damaged 
bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  for  fupper. 

As  our  lodgings  were  very  miferable,  and  con- 
fined for  want  of  room,  I  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  latter  defect,  by  putting  ourfelves  to  watch  and 
watch;  fo  that  one  half  always  fat  up  while  the 
other  lay  down  on  the  boat's  bottom,  or  upon  a 
cheft  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

Our  limbs  were  dreadfully  cramped,  for  we  could 
not  ftretch  them  out;  and  the  nights  were  fo  cold, 
and  we  fo  conftantly  wet,  that,  after  a  few  hours 
fleep,  we  could  fcarce  move. 

Thurfday,  May  7.  At  dawn  of  day  we  difco- 
vered land.   The  country  appeared  to  be  agreeably 
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interfperfed  with  high  and  low  land,  and  in  fame 
places  covered  with  wood. 

Being  very  wet  and  cold,  I  ferved  a  fpoonful  of 
rum  and  a  morfel  of  bread  for  breakfaft.  At  this 
time  we  obferved  two  large  failing  canoes  coming 
fwiftly  after  us  along  more,  and,  being  apprehen- 
five  of  their  intentions,  we  rowed  with  fome  anxiety, 
fully  fenfible  of  our  weak  and  defencelefs  ftate.  Only 
one  of  them  gained  upon  us,  which,  however,  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  gave  over  chafe.  If 
I  may  judge  from  the  fail  of  thefe  vefTels,  they  are 
of  a  fimilar  conftruction  with  thole  at  the  Friendly 
IJlands,  which,  with  their  fituation,  gives  reafon  to 
believe  they  are  the  fame  kind  of  people.  Whe- 
ther thefe  canoes  had  any  hoftile  intention  againfl: 
us  muft  remain  a  doubt :  perhaps  we  might  have 
benefited  by  an  intercourfe  with  them ;  but  in  our 
defencelefs  fituation,  to  have  made  the  experiment 
would  have  been  rifking  too  much. 

At  four  o'clock  there  was  much  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  heavy  rain,  when  every  perfon  did 
his  utmoft  to  catch  fome  water,  and  we  increafed 
our  ftock  to  34  gallons,  befides  quenching  our 
thirft  for  the  firfi:  time  fince  we  had  been  at  fea  j 
but  we  pafled  the  night  very  miferably,  for  being 
extremely  wet,  and  having  no  dry  things  to  fhift  or 
cover  us,  we  experienced  cold  and  Ihiverings  fcarce 
to  be  conceived. 

Friday,  May  8.  The  allowance  I  iffued  to-day, 
was  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pork,  a  tea-Jpoonful  of 
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rum,  half  a  pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  an  ounce 
of  bread.  The  rum,  though  Jo  Jmall  in  quantity,  was 
of  the  great  eft  Jervice !  For  fupper  I  ferved  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
bread.  I  endeavoured  to  amufe  my  people  by  de- 
ferring the  fituation  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Hol- 
land, and  gave  them  every  information  in  my 
power,  that  in  cafe  any  accident  happened  to  me, 
thofe  who  furvived  might  have  fome  idea  of  what 
they  were  about,  and  be  able  to  find  their  way  to 
Timor,  which  at  prefent  they  knew  nothing  of  but 
the  name. 

Saturday,  May  9.  In  the  morning,  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  fome  of  the  decayed 
bread,  was  ferved  for  breakfaft;  and  for  dinner  I 
divided  the  meat  of  four  cocoa-nuts,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rotten  bread,  which  was  only  eat- 
able by  fuch  diftrefled  people.  The  wind  had  been 
moderate  all  day,  in  the  S.  E.  quarter,  with  fine 
weather ;  but,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  we  had  a  prodigi- 
ous fall  of  rain,  with  fevere  thunder  and  lightning. 
Being  miferably  wet  and  cold,  I  ferved  to  the  peo- 
ple a  tea-Jpoonful  of  rum  each,  to  enable  them  to 
bear  their  diftrefied  fituation.  The  weather  conti- 
nued extremely  bad,  and  the  wind  increafed;  we 
fpent  a  very  miferable  night,  without  deep,  except 
fuc^  as  could  be  got  in  the  midft  of  rain. 

Sunday,  May  10.  The  day  brought  no  relief 
but  its  light.  The  fea  broke  over  us  lb  much,  that 
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two  men  were  conftantly  baling ;  and  we  had  no. 
choice  how  to  fleer,  being  obliged  to  keep  before 
the  waves  for  fear  of  the  boat  filling. 

The  allowance  now  regularly  ferved  to  each  per- 
fon,  was  one  i^th  of  a  found  of  breads  and  a  quarter 
of  a  -pint  of  water >  at  eight  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and 
at  fun-fet. 

To-day  I  gave  about  half  an  ounce  of  pork  for 
dinner,  which,  though  any  one  would  have  confi- 
dered  only  as  a  mouthful,  was  divided  into  feveral 
pieces,  and  was  eat  with  great  flownefs. 

A  fifhing  line  was  generally  towing  from  the  ftern 
of  the  boat,  but  though  we  faw  great  numbers  of 
fifh,  we  could  never  catch  one. 

The  rain  abated  towards  noon,  but  the  wind  con- 
tinued very  ftrong,  with  very  fqually  weather,  and  a 
high  breaking  fea,  fo  that  we  were  miferably  wet, 
and  fufFered  great  cold  in  the  night. 

Monday,  May  1 1.  In  the  morning  at  day-break, 
I  ferved  to  every  perfon  a  tea-fpoonful  of  rum,  our 
limbs  being  fo  cramped  that  we  could  fcarce  move 
them.  Cur  fituation  was  now  extremely  danger- 
ous, the  fea  frequently  running  over  our  ftern, 
which  kept  us  baling  with  all  our  ftrength.  In  the 
evening  it  rained  hard,  and  we  again  experienced  a 
dreadful  night. 

Tuefday,  May  ii.  At  length  the  day  came,  and 
(hewed  to  me  a  miferable  fet  of  beings,  full  of  wants, 
without  any  thing  to  relieve  them. 

Some  complained  of  great  pain,  in  the  bowels, 
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and  every  one  of  having  almoft  loft  the  entire  ufe 
of  his  limbs. 

The  little  fleep  we  got  was  no  ways  refrefhing, 
as  we  were  covered  with  tea  and  rain. 

I  lerved  zfponful  of  mm  at  day-dawn,  and  mea- 
fured  out  the  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  water,  as  yefterday. 

The  wet  weather  continued,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  wind  came  from  the  fouthward,  blowing  frefh  in 
fqualls.  As  there  was  no  profpecl  of  getting  our 
clothes  dried,  I  recommended  to  every  one  to  ftrip, 
and  wring  them  through  the  fait  water,  by  which 
means  they  received  a  warmth  which,  when  wet 
with  rain,  they  had  not. 

Wednefday,  May  13.  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
keep  back  the  allowance  of  rum  at  day -break.  All 
this  day,  we  were  conftantly  (hipping  water,  and 
baling,  and  fuffered  much  cold  and  fhiverings  in  the 
night. 

Thurfday,  May  14.  Frefh  gales  at  S.  E.  and 
gloomy  weather,  with  rain,  and  a  high  tea.  At  fix 
in  the  morning  we  faw  land,  which  foon  appeared 
to  be  four  iflands,  one  of  them  larger  than  the 
others,  and  all  of  them  high  and  remarkable  in  ap- 
pearance *. 

Friday,  May  15.  At  one  in  the  morning  an- 
other ifland  was  difcovered.  A  number  of  grun- 
nets,  boobies,  and  men  of  war  birds  were  feen; 
Thefe  iflands  lie  between  the  latitude  13 0  16'  and 

*  Thefe  were  new  difcoveries. 
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14°  io'  S. ;  their  longitude,  according  to  my 
reckoning,  150  51'  to  170  6'W.  from  the  ifland 
Tofoa;  that  is  1670  17' E.  to  1680  34'  E.  from 
Greenwich.  The  largeft  ifland  I  judged  to  be  about 
twenty  leagues  in  circuit,  the  others  five  or  fix. 
The  eafternmoft  is  the  fmalleft  ifland,  and  mod  re- 
markable, having  a  high  fugar-loaf  hill.  They  are 
fertile,  and  inhabited,  as  I  faw  fmoke  in  feveral 
places. 

The  fight  of  thefe  iflands  ferved  only  to  increafe 
the  mifery  of  our  fituation.  We  were  very  little 
better  than  ftarving,  with  plenty  in  view;  yet  to 
attempt  procuring  any  relief  was  attended  with  fo 
much  danger,  that  prolonging  of  life,  even  in  the 
midft  of  mifery,  was  thought  preferable,  while 
there  remained  hopes  of  being  able  to  furmount 
our  hardfhips. 

The  wind  was  at  S.E.  with  rainy  weather  all  day. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  not  a  ftar  could  be  feen 
to  fteer  by,  and  the  fea  broke  continually  over  us. 

Saturday;  May  16.  In  addition  to  our  miferable 
allowance  of  one  25  th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  I  ifiued  for  dinner  about 
an  ounce  of  fait  pork  to  each  perfon.  I  was  often 
folicited  for  this  pork,  but  I  confidered  it  more 
proper  to  iflue  it  in  fmall  quantities,  than  to  fufFer  it 
to  be  all  ufed  at  once  or  twice,  wiiich  would  have 
been  done  if  I  had  allowed  it. 

The  fun  breaking  through  the  clouds,  gave  us 
hopes  of  drying  our  wet  clothes ;  but  the  funfhine 
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was  of"  fbort  duration.  We  had  ftrong  breezes  at 
S.E.  by  S.  and  dark  gloomy  weather,  with  ftorms 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  The  night  was 
truly  horrible,  and  not  a  flat  to  be  feen  ;  fo  that  our 
fteerage  was  uncertain. 

Sunday,  May  17.  At  dawn  of  day,  I  found 
every  perfon  complaining,  and  fome  of  them  folicit- 
ed  extra  allowance ;  which  1  pofitively  refufed.  The 
night  was  dark  and  difmal ;  the  fea  conftantly  break- 
ing over  us,  and  nothing  but  the  wind  and  waves  to 
direct  our  fteerage.  The  little  rum  we  had  was  of 
great  fervice :  for  when  our  nights  were  particularly 
diftreffingj  I  generally  ferved  a  tearfpoonful  or  two  to 
each  perfon :  and  it  was  always  joyful  tidings  when 
they  heard  of  my  intentions. 

Monday,  May  18.  In  the  morning  the  rain 
abated.  The  cuftomary  allowance  of  one  25th  of 
a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water, 
was  ferved  at  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper.  In  the 
night,  we  had  very  fevere  lightning,  with  heavy 
rains ;  and  were  obliged  to  keep  baling  without  in- 
termiffion. 

Tuefday,  May  19.  Very  bad  weather  and 
conftant  rain.  With  the  allowance  of  bread  and 
water,  ferved  half  an  ounce  of  pork  to  each  perfon 
for  dinner. 

Wednefday,  May  20.  Frefh  breezes  with  con- 
ftant rain :  at  times  a  deluge.  Always  baling.  At 
dawn  of  day,  fome  of  my  people  feemed  half  dead  : 
our  appearances  were  horrible ;  and  I  could  look 
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Tto  way,  but  I  caught  the  eye  of  fome  one  in  dif- 
trels.  Extreme  hunger  was  now  too  evident,  but  no 
one  fuffered  from  thirft.  The  little  fleep  we  got 
was  in  the  midft  of  water,  and  we  conftantly  awoke 
with  fevere  cramps  and  pain  in  our  bones.  This 
morning  i  ferved  about  two  tea-Jpoonfuh  of  rum  to 
each  perfon,  and  the  allowance  of  bread  and  water, 
as  ufual.  All  the  afternoon  we  were  fo  covered 
with  rain  and  fait  water,  that  we  could  fcarcely  fee. 
We  fuffered  extreme  cold,  and  every  one  dreaded 
the  approach  of  night.  Sleep,  though  we  longed 
for  it,  afforded  no  relief:  for  my  own  part,  I  almoft 
lived  without  it.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  were  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge  of  rain.  It  fell 
fo  heavy  that  we  were  afraid  it  would  fill  the  boat, 
and  were  obliged  to  bale  with  all  our  might. 

Thurfday,  May  21.  At  dawn  of  day  I  ferved  a 
larger  allowance  of  rum.  Towards  noon  .the  rain 
abated  and  the  fun  flione;  but  we  were  miferably 
cold  and  wet,  the  fea  breaking  conftantly  over  us  \ 
fo  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain,  we  had  nor, 
been  able  to  add  to  our  flock  of  frefh  water. 

Friday,  May  11.  Our  fituation  this  day  was  ex^ 
tremely  calamitous.  We  were  obliged  to  take  the 
courfepf  the  fea,  running  right  before  it,  and  watch- 
ing with  the  utmoft  care,  as  the  leaft  error  in  the 
helm  would  in  a  moment  have  been  our  deftruclion. 
At  noon  it  blew  very  hard,  and  the  foam  of  the  fea 
kept  running  over  our  ftern  and  quarters.  The 
mifery  we  fuffered  this  night  exceeded  the  preced- 
ing- 


ing.  The  fea  flew  over  us  with  great  force,  and 
kept  us  baling  with  horror  and  anxiety. 

Saturday,  May  23.  At  dawn  of  day  I  found 
every  one  in  a  rnoft  diftreffed  condition,  and  I 
began  to  fear  that  another  fuch  night  would  put  an 
end  to  the  lives  of  feveral,  who  feemed  no  longer 
able  to  fupport  their  fufferings. 

I  fcrved  an  allowance  of  two  tea  jpoonfuh  oirum\ 
after  drinking  which,  having  wrung  our  clothes, 
and  taken  our  breakfaft  of  bread  and  water,,  we  be- 
came a  little  refrefhed. 

Sunday,  May  24.  With  the  ufual  allowance  of 
bread  and  water  for  dinner,  I  ferved  an  ounce  of 
pork  to  each  perfon.  This  afternoon  we  had  many 
birds  about  us,  which  are  never  feen  far  from  land, 
fuch  as  hoohies  and  noddies.  As  the  fun  for  the  firft 
time  for  fifteen  days  ftione  bright,  and  the  fea  was 
calmed,  fo  that  we  fbipped  but  little  water,  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  ftate  of  our 
bread,  and  found  that,  according  to  the  prefent 
mode  of  ifTuing,  there  was  a  fufficient  quantity  re- 
maining for  29  days  allowance;  by  which  time  I 
Jioped  we  mould  be  able  to  reach  Timor.  But  as 
this  was  uncertain,  I  determined  to  proportion  the 
allowance  fo  as  to  make  our  ftock  hold  out  fix 
weeks. 

I  was  apprehenfive  that  this  would  be  ill  receiv- 
ed, and  that  it  would  require  my  utmoft  refolution 
$0  enforce  it ;  for,  fmall  as  the  quantity  was  which 
\  intended  to  take  away,  for  our  future  good,  yet  it 
8.  might 
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might  appear  to  my  people  like  robbing  them  of 
life ;  and  fome,  who  were  lefs  patient  than  their 
companions,  I  expected  would  very  ill  brook  it. 
However,  on  my  reprefenting  the  necefiky  of 
guarding  againft  delays  that  might  be  occafioned 
in  our  voyage  by  contrary  winds,  or  other  caufes, 
and  promifing  to  enlarge  upon  the  allowance  as  we 
got  on,  they  cheerfully  agreed  to  my  propofal. 
It  was  accordingly  fettled,  that  every  perfon  mould 
receive  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread  for  breakfaft, 
and  the  fame  quantity  for  dinner ;  fo  that  by  omit- 
ting the  proportion  for  fupper,  we  had  43  days  al- 
lowance. 

Monday,  May  25.  At  noon  fome  noddies  came 
fo  near  to  us,  that  one  of  them  was  caught  by  the 
hand.  This  bird  was  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.  I  di- 
vided it,  with  its  entrails,  into  1 8  portions,  and  it 
was  distributed  with  the  allowance  of  bread  and 
water  for  dinner,  and  we  eat  up  bones  and  all,  with 
fait  water  for  fauce.  In  the  evening,  feveral  boobies 
flying  near  to  us,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch 
one  of  them.    This  bird  is  as  lame  as  a  duck  :  like 
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the  noddy,  it  has  received  its  name  from  feamen,  for 
fuffering  itfelf  to  be  caught  on  the  mafts  and  yards 
of  fhips.  I  directed  the  bird  to  be  killed  for  fup- 
per, and  the  body,  with  the  entrails,  beak,  and  feet, 
I  divided  into  18  fhares,  and  with  an  allowance  of 
bread,  confidering  all  circumftances,  we  feemed  to 
make  a  tolerable  fupper. 

Tuefday,  May  26.   Frefh  breezes  from  the  S.E. 
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with  fine  weather.  In  the  morning  we  caught  an- 
other booby,  fo  that  Providence  appeared  to  be 
relieving  our  wants  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
My  people  were  overjoyed  at  the  addition  to  their 
dinner,  which  was  diftributed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  on  the  preceding  evening,  Who  Jhall  have  this  ? 

The  weather  was  now  ferene,  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  was  not  without  its  inconveniences,  for  we  be- 
gan to  feel  diftrefs  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
which  we  had  lately  been  accuftomed  to  fuffer.  The 
heat  of  the  fun  occafioned  feveral  of  our  people  to 
be  feized  with  fuch  languor  and  faintnefs,  that  life 
feemed  intolerable.  We  complained  all  of  dizzi- 
nefs  in  the  head,  great  weaknefs  of  the  joints,  and 
violent  tenefmus ;  mod  of  us  having  had  no  evacua- 
tion *  by  ftool  fince  we  left  the  fhip.  I  had  con- 
ftantly  a  fevere  pain  at  my  ftomach ;  but  none  of 

,  *  It  was  fo  in  the  cafe  of  Betfy  Canning,  who  being 
confined,  becaufe  the  would  not  profiitute  herfelf,  three 
weeks  in  a  loft  by  a  gipfey  woman,  lived  during  that  time 
upon  a  cruft  of  bread  and  a  fmall  pitcher  of  water,  and  efcap- 
ed  in  a  moft  wretched  condition.  Other  circumftances  alfo 
confirm  the  truth  of  her  ftory.  It  feems  to  prove  that  the 
bile  is  not  the  only  fiimulus  wanted  to  forward  the  periflaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels.  There  are  fome  phyficians  (vide 
Shebbear's  Practice  of  .Phyjic)  who  believe  it  bears  but  a  flight 
part,  and  upon  trying  experiments  with  animals,  they  find, 
that  its  natural  motions  are  very  flow,  and  depend  almoft  en- 
tirely upon  the  operation  of  other  flimuli,  and  are  quick  in 
porportion  to  the  force  of  thefe,  as  is  exemplified  by  rhubarb, 
jalap,  falts,  &c.  This  fubjeft  deferves  further  attention. 

6  our 
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our  complaints  were  alarming :  on  the  contrary* 
every  one  retained  marks  of  ftrength,  that,  with  a- 
mind  poffcffed  of  a  tolerable  (hare  of  fortitude, 
feemed  able  to  bear  ftill  greater  fatigue. 

May  29.  We  reached  the  coaft  of  New  Holland, 
and  the  joy  of  my  men  at  the  profpe6t  of  finding 
fomething  on  the  more  was  exceffive.  We  return- 
ed God  thanks  for  his  gracious  protection,  and  with 
much  content  took  our  miferable  allowance  of  a 
25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  water,  for  dinner. 

As  there  were  no  appearances  to  make  me  ima- 
gine any  of  the  natives  were  near  us,  I  fent  out 
parties  in  fearch  of  fupplies,  while  others  of  the 
people  were  putting  the  boat  in  order,  that  we 
might  be  ready  to  go  to  fea  in  cafe  any  unfbrefeen 
caufe  (hould  make  it  neceffary. 

The  parties  returned,  highly  rejoiced  at  having 
found  plenty  of  oyfters  and  frefh  water.  They  had 
made  a  fire  by  the  help  of  a  fmall  magnifying  glafs  9 
and  what  was  ftill  more  fortunate,  we  found,  among 
the  few  things  which  had  been  thrown  into  the 
boat  and  faved,  a  piece  of  brimftone  and  a  tinder- 
box,  fo  that  I  fecured  fire  for  the  future. 

I'he  Jymptoms  of  having  eat  too  much  began  to 
frighten  feme  of  us  ;  but  on  queftioning  othersy  who  had 
taken  a  more  moderate  allowance,  their  minds  were  a 
little  quieted.  I'be  others,  however,  became  equally 
alarmed  in  their  turn,  dreading  that  Juch  Jymptoms 
(which  refembled  intoxication)  would  come  on,  and 
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that  they  were  all  poifoned,  Jo  that  they  regarded  each 
other  with  the  Jlrongejl  marks  of  apprehenfion,  uncer- 
tain what  would  be  the  ijjue  of  their  imprudence.  For- 
tunately the  fruits  we  obtained  here  proved  wholefcme 
and  good,  of  which  I  was  foon  perfuaded,  when  I  Jaw 
the  birds  eat  them  without  experiencing  any  hurt  *. 

Saturday,  May  30.  In  the  morning  I  difcover- 
ed  a  vifible  alteration  in  our  company  for  the  better, 
and  I  fent  them  away  again  to  gather  oyfters.  We 
had  38  days  allowance,  according  to  the  laft  mode 
of  iffuing  the  25th  of  a  pound  at  breakfaft  and  at 
dinner,  and  two  pounds  of  pork  left.  This  article, 
which  I  did  not  keep  under  lock  and  key  as  I  did 
the  breads  had  been  pilfered  by  fome  inconfidevate 
per/on,  but  every  one  denied  having  any  knowledge 
of  this  act ;  I  therefore  refoived  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  for  the  future,  by  fharing  what  remained  for 
our  dinner. 

While  the  party  was  out  picking  up  oyfters,  I 
got  the  boat  in  readinefs  for  fea,  and  filled  all  our 
water- veffe Is,  which  amounted  to  nearly  60  gallons. 
On  this  occafion,  fatigue  and  weaknefs  fo  far  got 
the  better  of  their  fenfe  of  duty,  that  fome  of  the 
people  exprefied  their  difcontent  at  having  work- 

*  This  is  a  ftxong  evidence  of  accumulated  irritability  in 
the  fibre.  Perfons,  fays  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  have  been  fhut 
up  in  a  coal-work  from  the  falling  in  of  the  fides  of  a  pit, 
and  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  four  or  five  days,  will  be 
as  much  intoxicated  by  a  bafon  of  broth,  as  an  ordinary  per- 
fon  by  three  or  four  quarts  of  ftrong  beer. 
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ed  harder  than  their  companions,  and  declared  that 
they  would  rather  be  without  their  dinner  than 
go  in  fearch  of  it.  One  perfon,  in  particular,  went 
fo  far  as  to  tell  me,  with  a  mutinous  look,  that, 
"  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  myfelf."  It  was  not 
poffible  for  me  to  judge  where  this  might  have  art 
end,  if  not  (topped  in  time;  therefore,  to  prevent 
fuch  difputes  in  future,  I  determined  either  to  pre- 
ferve  my  command,  or  die  in  the  attempt :  and, 
feizing  a  cutlafs,  I  ordered  him  to  take  hold  of  an- 
other and  defend  himfelf;  on  which  he  called  out  I 
was  going  to  kill  him,  and  humbly  impiored  fbr- 
givenefs.  I  did  not  allow  this  to  interfere  further 
with  the  harmony  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  every 
thing  foon  became  quiet. 

June  i.  Nelfon,  who  had  been  out  with  others 
in  fearch  of  provifions,  was  obliged  to  be  brought 
back,  fupported  by  two  men.  His  complaint  was 
a  violent  heat  in  his  bowels,  a  lofs  of  fight,  much 
drought,  and  an  almofl  total  inability  to  walk.  This 
I  found  was  occafioned  by  his  being  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  his  attempting  to  do 
more  than  his  ftrength  was  equal  to.  It  was  now 
that  the  little  wine,  which  I  had  fo  carefully  faved, 
became  of  real  ufe.  I  gave  it  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities, with  fome  pieces  of  bread  foaked  in  it:  and 
he  foon  began  to  recover.  The  boatfwain  and  car- 
penter alfo  were  ill,  and  complained  of  head-ach, 
and  ficknefs  of  the  ftomach. 

Towards  evening  I  cautioned  every  one  againft 
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making  too  large  a  fire,  or  fuffering  it  after  dark  to 
blaze  up.  Mr.  Samuel  had  the  fuperintendance 
of  this  bufinefs,  while  I  was  ftrolling  about  the 
beach  to  obferve  if  1  thought  it  could  be  feen  from 
the  main.  I  was  juft  fatisfied  that  it  could  not, 
when  on  a  fudden  the  whole  country  appeared  in  a 
blaze,  that  might  have  been  difcerned  at  a  much  more 
confiderable  diftance.  I  ran  to  learn  the  caufe,  found 
that  it  was  occafioned  by  the  obftinacy  and  impru- 
dence of  one  of  the  party,  who,  in  my  abfence,  had 
infifted  on  increafing  the  fire,  in  doing  which  the 
flames  caught  the  neighbouring  grafs,  and  rapidly 
fpread.  This  mifconduct  might  have  produced 
very  ferious  confequences,  by  difcovering  our  fitua- 
tion  to  the  natives ;  for,  if  they  had  attacked  us, 
we  had  neither  arms  nor  ftrength  to  oppofe  an 
enemy.  Thus  the  relief  which  I  expected  from  a 
little  fleep  on  more  was  totally  loft,  and  I  anxioufly 
waited  for  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  that  we  might 
proceed  to  fea. 

We  had  now  remained  juft  fix  days  on  the  coaft 
of  New  Holland,  where  we  found  oyfters,  a  few 
clams,  fome  fmall  fruits,  birds*,  and  water.  But 
perhaps  a  benefit  nearly  equal  to  this  we  received, 
by  having  been  relieved  from  the  irkfomenefs  of 
being  conftantly  in  a  crowded  boat,  and  by  obtaining 
good  reft  at  night. 

*  Robert  La??ib,  when  he  came  to  Java,  acknowledged,  that, 
in  one  of  the  foraging  parties,  he  had  feparated  from  his  com- 
panions, and  had  eat  nine  birds  raw,  which  he  had  caught. 
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Thefe  advantages  certainly  preferred  our  lives ; 
and,  fmall  as  the  fupply  was,  I  am  very  fenfible  how 
much  it  allev  ated  our  diftreffes  By  this  time  na- 
ture would  have  funk  under  the  extremes  of  hunger 
and  fatigue.  Some  would  have  ceafcd  to  ftruggle 
for  a  life  that  only  promifed  wretchednefs  and  mi- 
fery  •,  and  others,  though  poiTcffed  of  more  bodily 
ftrength,  rauft  foon  have  followed  their  unfortunate 
companions.  Even  in  our  prefent  fituation,  we 
were  mod  deplorable  objects ;  but  the  hopes  of  a 
Ipeedy  relief  kept  up  our  fpirics.  I  was  fecretly 
furprifed  to  fee  that  my  men  feemed  as  if  they  had 
embarked  on  a  voyage  to  Timor  in  a  veiTel  calcu- 
lated for  fafety  and  convenience.  So  much  confi- 
dence gave  me  great  pleafure,  and  I  may  venture  to 
aiTert,  that  to  this  caufe  our  prefervation  is  chiefly  to 
be  attributed.  For  my  own  part,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  I  felt  neither  extreme  hunger 
nor  thirst.  My  allowance  contented  me,  know- 
ing that  I  could  have  no  more. 

June  4.  We  were  now  launched  into  the  open 
ocean,  and  i  ferved  one  at,th  of  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  an  allowance  of  water,  for  breakfaft,  and  the 
fame  for  dinner,  with  an  addition  of  fix  oyfters  to 
each  perfon. 

June  5.  Six  oyfters  were,  as  yefterday,  ferved 
to  each  man,  in  addition  to  the  ufual  allowance  of 
bread  and  water.  In  the  evening,  a  few  boobies 
came  about  us,  one  of  which  I  caught  with  my 
hand.    With  the  allowance  of  bread  I  ferved  a 
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quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  for  fupper,  and  to  fome, 
who  were  mod  in  need,  half  a  pint.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  night,  being  conftantly  wet  with  the  fea,  we 
fuffered  much  cold  and  fhiverings. 

June  6.  At  day-light  I  found  that  fome  of  the 
clams,  which  had  been  hung  up  to  dry  for  fea  ftore, 
were  ftolen  j  but  every  one  folemnly  denied  having 
any  knowledge  of  it.  In  the  afternoon,  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  examining  our  (lore  of  bread,  and 
found  remaining  19  days  allowance,  at  the  former 
rate  of  ferving  one  25  th  of  a  pound  three  times  a 
day :  therefore,  as  I  faw  every  profpect  of  a  quick 
paffage,  I  again  ventured  to  giant  an  allowance  for 
fupper,  agreeable  to  my  promife  at  the  time  it  was 
difcontinued. 

June  7.  We  had  paffed  the  night  miferably  wet 
and  cold,  and  in  the  morning  I  heard  nothing  but 
heavy  complaints.  The  fea  was  high  and  breaking 
over  us.  I  could  only  afford  the  allowance  of  bread 
and  water  for  breakfaft ;  but  for  dinner  I  gave  out 
an  ounce  of  dried  clams  to  each  perfon,  which  was 
all  that  remained.  The  fea  ran  very  high  all  this 
day,  and  we  had  frequent  mowers  of  rain,  fo  that 
we  were  continually  wet,  and  fuffered  much  cold  in 
the  night. 

Mr.  Ledward,  the  furgeon,  and  Lawrence  La- 
bogue,  an  old  hardy,  feaman,  appeared  to  be  giving 
way  very  faft.  I  could  only  afTift  them  by  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  which  I  had  carefully 
faved,  expecting  fuch  a  melancholy  neceffity. 
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At  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  caught  a  fmall  dol- 
phin, which  was  the  firft  relief  of  the  kind  that  we 
obtained.  I  iffued  out  two  ounces  to  each  perfon, 
including  the  offals,  and  faved  the  remainder  for 
dinner  the  next  day. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fremened,  and  it  blew 
ftrong  all  night,  fo  that  we  (hipped  much  water,  and 
fuffered  greatly  from  the  wet  and  cold. 

June  9.  At  day-light,  as  ufual,  I  heard  much 
complaining,  which  my  own  feelings  convinced  me 
was  too  well  founded.  I  ferved  the  ufual  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  water,  and  at  noon  we  dined  on 
the  remains  of  the  dolphin,  which  amounted  to  an 
ounce  per  man.  This  afternoon  I  fuffered  great 
ficknefs  from  having  the  ftomach  of  the  fifh,  which 
had  fallen  to  my  lhare  at  dinner.  At  fun-fet  I 
I  ferved  an  allowance  of  bread  and  water  for  fupper. 

June  10.  In  the  morning,  after  a  very  comfort- 
lefs  night,  there  was  a  vifible  alteration  for  the 
worfe  in  many  of  the  people  ;  which  gave  me  great 
apprehenfions. 

An  extreme  weaknefs,  fwelled  legs,  hollow  and  ghqftly 
countenances,  a  more  than  common  inclination 
to  sleep,  with  an  apparent  debility  of  under/landing, 
feemed  the  melancholy  pre/ages  of  approaching  diffolution. 

The  furgeon  and  Labogue,  in  particular,  were 
raoft  miferable  objects.  I  occafionally  gave  them 
a  few  tea-fpoonfuls  of  wine,  out  of  the  little  that  re- 
mained, which  greatly  affifted  them.  Gannets, 
boobies,  men  of  war  birds,  were  constantly  about 
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us.  I  encouraged  the  men  with  the  hopes  of*  a 
very  few  days  longer,  at  the  prefent  fine  rate  of 
failing,  and  we  mould  reach  Timor.  This  expec- 
tation was  our  principal  fupport. 

June  11.  Every  one  received  the  accuftomed 
allowance  of  bread  and  water,  and  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  water  was  given  to  thofe  who  were  moil  in 
need.  In  the  afternoon  we  faw  gannets,  and  many 
other  birds,  and  at  fun-fet  we  kept  a  very  anxious 
look  out.  In  the  evening  v/e  caught  a  booby, 
which  I  referved  for  our  dinner  the  next  day. 

Friday,  June  12.  At  three  in  the  morning, 
with  an  excefs  of  joy,  we  difcovered  TIMOR, 
bearing  W.  N.  W. 

It  is  not  poffible  for  me  to  defcribe  the  pleafure 
which  the  blefling  of  the  fight  of  this  land  diffufed 
among  us.  It  appeared  fcarce  credible  to  our- 
felves,  that  in  an  open  boat,  and  fo  poorly  provid- 
ed, we  mould  have  been  able  to  reach  the  coaft  of 
Timor  in  41  days  after  leaving  Tofoa,  having  in. 
that  time  run,  by  our  log,  a  diftance  of  three  thou- 
Jand,  fix  hundred^  and  eighteen  miles ;  and  that,  not- 
withftanding  our  extreme  diftrefs,  no  one  mould 
have  perimed  in  the  voyage. 

The  day  gave  us  a  mod  agreeable  profpecb  of 
the  land,  which  was  interfperfed  with  woods  and 
lawns ;  the  interior  part  mountainous,  but  the  more 
low.  Towards  noon  the  coaft  became  higher,  with 
fome  remarkable  headlands.  We  w, te  much  de- 
lighted with  the  general  look  of  the  country,  which 
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exhibited  many  cultivated  fpots  and  beautiful  fili- 
ations ;  but  we  could  only  fee  a  few  fmall  huts, 
whence  I  concluded  that  no  European  refidcd  in 
this  part  of  the  ifiand.  Much  fea  ran  on  the  fhore, 
which  made  landing  impracticable. 

June  13.  Not  perceiving  any  fign  of  fettlement, 
we  bore  away  to  the  weftward,  fleering  along  (here. 
We  had  a  view  of  a  beautiful  looking  country,  as 
if  formed  by  art  into  lawns  and  parks.  At  two 
o'clock,  having  run  through  a  very  dangerous  break- 
ing fea,  thecaufe  of  which  1  attributed  to  a  ftrongtide 
fetting  to  windward,  an  I  flioa!  water,  we  difcoveied 
a  fpacious  bay  or  found,  with  a  fair  entrance  about 
two  or  three  miles  wide.  I  came  to  a  grapnel  near 
the  eafl:  fide  of  the  entrance,,  in  a  fmall  fandy  bay, 
where  we  faw  a  hut,  a  dog,  and  fome  cattle ;  and  I 
immediately  fent  the  boatfwain  and  gunner  away  to 
the  hut,  to  difcover  the  inhabitants. 

They  returned  with  five  Indians,  and  informed 
trie  that  they  had  found  two  black  families,  where 
the  women  treated  them  with  European  politeneis. 
They  brought  us  a  few  pieces  of  dried  turtle,  and 
fome  ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  offered  to  fetch  us 
fome  other  refrefh merits  if  I  would  wait :  but  we 
determined  to  pufti  on. 

We  kept  clofc  to  the  eaft  more  under  all  our 
fail ;  but,  as  night  came  on,  the  wind  died  away, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  try  at  the  oars,  which  I  was 
furprifed  to  fee  we  could  ufe  with  fome  effect. 

Sunday,  June  14.    At  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  afcer  the  moft  happy  and  fweet  fleep  that  ever 
men  enjoyed,  we  weighed,  and  continued  to  keep 
the  eaft  fhore.  The  report  of  two  cannon  that 
were  fired  in  the  morning  early  gave  new  life  to 
every  one.  We  foon  after  difcovcied  two  fquare- 
rigged  veffels  and  a  cutter  at  anchor  to  the  eaft- 
ward.  We  endeavoured  to  work  to  windward,  but 
were  obliged  to  take  to  our  oars  again,  having  loft 
ground  on  each  tack.  At  day-light  we  landed 
amidft  a  crowd  of  Indians,  and  were  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  to  meet  with  an  Englifh  failor,  who  belonged 
to  one  of  the  veffels  in  the  road. 

The  abilities  of  a  painter,  p  rhaps,  could  feldom 
have  been  difplayed  to  more  advantage,  than  in  the 
delineation  of  the  two  groups  of  figures,  which  at  this 
time  prefented  themfelves  to  each -other.  An  in- 
different fpectator  would  have  been  at  a  lofs  which 
mod  to  admire  j  the  eyes  of  famine  fparkling  at 
immediate  relief,  or  the  horror  of  their  prefervers 
at  the  fi^ht  of  fo  many  fprctres,  whofe  ghadly 
countenances,  if  the  caufe  had  been  unknown,,  would 
rather  have  excited  terror  than  pity.  Our  bodies 
were  nothing  but  fkin  and  bones,  our  limbs  were  full 
of  lores,  and  we  were  clothed  in  rags :  in  this  fqualid 
condition,  with  the  teirs  of  joy  aid  gratitude  flow- 
ing down  our  cheeks,  the  people  of  Timor  beheld  us 
with  a  mixed  fenfati'in  of  horror,  furprife,  and  pity. 

They  ran  with  eagern<-fi  to  procure  a  furgeon  to 
drefs  our  wou  ids,  to  get  apparel  to  cover  our  nak- 
ednefs,  and  a  place  fuitable  for  our  reception.  The 
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governor,  who  was  dying  of  an  incurable  difeafe, 
even  haftened  from  his  bed  to  welcome  our  arrival. 
People  ran  with  chairs,  tables,  benches,  and  bed- 
ding, to  an  empty  houfe  that  was  afligned  us.  A 
plentiful  dinner  was  foon  laid  before  us :  but  for 
my  own  part  I  felt  no  extraordinary  inclination  to 
eat  or  drink.  My  mind  kept  mufing  on  the  mercy  of 
Almighty  God,  who  had  made  me  the  inftrument 
of  faving  eighteen  lives ;  and  as  I  reflected  how  pro- 
videntially we  efcaped  at  Tofoa,  by  the  Indians  de- 
laying their  attack ;  and  that,  with  not  more  provi- 
fions  than  might  have  been  confumed  in  five  day?, 
we  croffed  a  fea  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
leagues  without  fhelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  j  that  in  an  open  boat,  with  ib  much  flormy 
weather,  we  efcaped  foundering;  that  not  any  of 
us  were  taken  off  by  difeafe  ;  that  we  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  pafs  the  unfriendly  natives  of  other 
countries  without  accident,  and  at  laft  happily  to 
meet  with  the  moft  friendly  and  bed  people  to  re- 
lieve our  diftrefies ; — I  fay,  when  I  reflected  on  all 
thefe  wonderful  efcapes,  the  remembrance  of  fuch 
great  mercies  enables  me  to  bear,  with  refignation 
and  cheerfulnefs,  the  failure  of  an  expedition,  the 
fuccefs  of  which  I  had  fo  much  at  heart,  and 
which  was  fruftrated  at  a  time  when  I  was  congra- 
tulating myfelf  on  the  faireft  profpect  of  being  able 
to  complete  it  in  a  manner  that  would  fully  have 
anfvvered  the  intention  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  hu- 
mane promoters  of  fo  benevolent  a  plan. 

That 
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That  the  ftate  of  Captain  Bligh  and  his  com- 
pany was  that  of  accumulated  irritability*,  is 
ftrongly  pointed  out, 

iff.  From  one  tea-Jpoonful  of  rum  producing  on 
thefe  poor  men,  benumbed  as  they  were  with 
cold,  as  much  effect  as  twenty  times  the  quan- 
tity would  have  on  thofe  who  are  warm  and 
well  fed.  And  indeed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fpirits  having  fuch  a  power  to  act  upon 
men  in  their  condition  they,  never  could  have 
furvived  the  hardfhips  they  experienced, 
adly.  From  the  berries  found  in  New  Holland 
producing  fymptoms  of  intoxication,  which 
would  not  have  arifen  under  any  other  circum- 
ftances. 

jdly.  By  the  general  want  of  Jleep  at  firft,  and 
that  which  was  obtained  not  refrelhing ;  but, 
as  with  extreme  cold,  when  the  accumulation 
of  irritability  was  fuch  as  to  threaten  the  ex- 
tinction of  life,  I  obferved,  fays  this  gallant  of- 
ficer, cc  a  more  than  common  propenfity  to 
deep." 

In  the  laft  campaign  in  India,  when  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis  was  in  poffeffion  of  Tippoo  Sultan's 
palace,  and  his  gardens,  at  Bangalore,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  drive  him  from  his  capital,  the  indignant 
fultan  exprefTed  his  ineffectual  rage  by  the  continual 
fire  of  cannon  on  our  troops.  As  this  difplay  of 
his  wrath  could  effect  little,  he  came  to  Lieutenants 
Chalmers  and  Nafh,  with  the  welcome  tidings  of 
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an  intended  releafe,  and  requeued  them  to  take 
two  letters  on  the  fubject  of  peace,  which  he  faid 
he  had  been  very  anxious  to  obtain  ever  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  He  prefented  them 
with  two  fhawls  each,  and  five  hundred  rupees,  and 
ordered  horfes  and  attendants  to  go  with  them  to 
the  camp.  He  had  at  this  very  time  concerted  a 
fcheme  to  deftroy  the  commander  in  chief  of  our 
forces,  whom  he  thought  by  this  expedient  to  lull 
into  a  treacherous  fecurity.  As  our  allies,  the  Ni- 
zams,  had  their  army  Rationed  at  fome  fmall  dis- 
tance from  ours,  he  ordered  a  party  of  horfe  to  fleal 
between  the  two  armies,  which  affecting  to  belong 
to  the  Nizam,  afked  our  piquets  for  the  Burra 
Said,  or  chief.  Not  fufpecting  them  to  be  enemies, 
they  pointed,  to  his  tent.  Thefe  horfemen  galloped 
immediately  towards  the  tent,  and  having  drawn 
their  fwords,  cut  down  feveral  laicars  and  people  in 
their  rout.  A  party  of  fepoys  having  turned  out 
with  alacrity,  their  progrefs  was  foon  llopt.  Some 
{hots  were  fired  at  them  as  they  retreated,  but  they 
got  off  however,  having  fuftained  very  little  lofs. 

This  fcheme,  fays  Major  Diram,  was  one  of 
thofe  daring  objects  that  have  been  fo  frequently 
praclifed  by  the  native  powers  againft  each  other  in 
effecting  revolutions  in  the  Eaft :  and  had  thefe  af- 
faflins  been  conducted  by  a  guide,  or  their  judg- 
ment been  equal  to  their  fpirit  in  the  attempt,  it  is 
poflible  they  might  have  effected  their  murderous 
project.   But  the  Mahcmedan  horfe,  when  fent  upon 
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fuch  fervices,  are  kept  fajiing,  and  then  intoxicated 
with  bang,  a  plant  mixed  with  their  tobacco,  of 
which  they  take  a  large  dole  before  they  enter 
upon  fo  hazardous  an  enterprife.  This  inebiiation 
renders  their  exertions  fo  wild  and  difunited,  that 
it  is  alrnofr.  impofiible  for  them  ever  to  prove  fuc- 
cefsful  againft  a  vigilant  enemy. 

It  was  thus  in  former  days,  when  the  Jefuits 
wanted  any  defperate  aft  of  wickednefs  to  be  done, 
having  pitched  upon  their  man,  they  would  fhut 
him  up  in  a  large  chamber  lighted  with  a  fmall  ta- 
per no  bigger  than  one's  little  finger,  and  hung 
with  black  cloth,  on  which  were  painted  hell  flames 
and  devils,  and  all  manner  of  terrible  fbapes.  This 
was  called  the  chamber  of  meditation :  and  here 
the  perfon  was  kept  meditating  and  fafting  for 
twenty- four  hours  j  he  was  then  worked  up  to  the 
pitch  at  which  his  employers  wanted  him,  by  an 
intoxicating  draught ;  and,  mocking,  as  it  is  to  tell,  it 
is  neverthelefs  true,  that  the  errand  on  which  he 
was  fometimes  '  fent  after  this  preparation  was 
MURDER. 

Perhaps,  fays  Dr.  Percival,  in  the  cafe  of  Sex- 
tus  Baculus,  as  recorded  in  the  Commentaries  of 
Csefar,  the  extraordinary  courage  and  prowefs  which 
he  fuddenly  exerted,  might  be  aided  by  the  exhila- 
rating effeel  of  fuftenance,  which,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  it  is  probable  he  would  no  longer  de- 
cline. He  hadfajted  feveral  days :  but  hearing  that 
the  enemy  was  entering  by  the  gate  of  the  fortrefs, 

he 
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he  alone  refilled  the  combined  efforts  of  a  fuperior 
power,  until  the  centurions,  and  others,  came  to  his 
affiftance,  who  took  him  away  from  the  place  of 
conteft  covered  with  wounds. 

I  have  been  informed,  adds  this  eminent  philofo- 
pher,  by  a  young  phyfician  from  Geneva,  that,  when 
he  was  ftudent  at  Montpelier,  he  faded  three  days 
and  nights  with  no  other  refrefhment  than  a  pint  of 
water  daily.  His  hunger  was  keen,  but  never  pain- 
ful, during  the  firft  and  fecond  days  of  his  abfti- 
nence ;  and  on  the  third  day  he  perceived  only  a 
faintnefs,  when  he  attempted  either  bodily  or  men- 
tal exertion.  A  fenfe  of  coldnefs  was  diffufed  over 
his  whole  frame,  but  more  particularly  affected  the 
extremities.  During  the  whole  period  the  alvine 
exertions  were  fuppreffed,  and  at  the  clofe  of  it, 
his  fkin  became  tinged  with  a  made  of  yellow. 
The  firft  food  he  took  was  veal  broth,  which  had 
fomething  of  an  intoxicating  effetJ,  producing  a  glow 
of  warmth,  and  raifing  his  fpirits,  fo  as  to  render 
him  afhamed  of  his  defpondency. 

Hippocrates  has  very  juftly  obferved,  that  chil-  ■ 
dren  (who  poflefs  abundant  irritability),  are  more 
afFecled  by  abftinence  than  young  perfons;  theje 
more  than  the  middle  aged ;  and  the  middle  aged 
more  than  old  men. 

Agreeable  to  this  aphorifm,  Dante  is  faid,  by 
his  countryman  Morgagni,  to  have  framed  the  inci- 
dents in  the  affecling  ftory  of  Count  Ugolino,  a  no- 
bleman of  Tffa,  who  was  confined,  with  his  four 
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fons,  in  the  dungeon  of  a  tower ;  the  key  of  whicfi 
being  caft  into  the  river  Amo,  they  were  in  this 
horrible  fituation  ftarved  to  death.  And  they  are 
reprefented  by  the  poet,  as  dying  at  different  pe- 
riods, according  to  their  refpeclive  ages. 

Now  the  fourth  morning  rofe ;  the  youngeft  child 
Fell  at  his  father's  feet,  in  accent  wild, 
Struggling  with  pain,  with  his  laft  fleeting  breath, 
<£  Hep  me,  my  fire"  he  cried,  and  funk  in  death. 
He  law  the  others  follow  one  by  one — 
Heard  thejr  lad  Icream, — and  their  expiring  groan. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

OF  ASPHYXIA  FROM  FAMINE. 

In  our  attempts  to  recover  thofe  who  have  fuf- 
fered  under  the  calamities  of  famine,  great  cir- 
cumfpection  is  required.  Warmth,  and  cordials, 
are  the  means  ufually  employed ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  thefe  may  prove  too  powerful  in  their  opera- 
tion, if  not  adminiftered  with  caution  and  judgment. 
For  the  body,  by  long  fafling,  as  we  have  feen,  is 
-reduced  to  a  (late  of  extreme  irritability ;  the  minuter 
veflels  of  the  brain,  and  of  other  organs,  collapfe  for 
want  of  fluids  to  diftend  them  ;  the  flomach  and  in- 
teftines  fhrink  in  their  capacity-;  and  the  pulfations 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  quick  and  feeble,  with 
fcarce  fufficient  energy  to  propel  the  fcanty  current 
of  blood.  Under  fuch  circumftances  there  are  in- 
ftances  of  perfons  who  have  been  fuddenly  ftruck 
dead  in  confequence  of  having  took  a  full  meal,  and 
drank  a  glafs  of  brandy.  As  with  thofe  who  have 
been  froft  bitten,  or  drowned,  friction  with  /now  or 
cold  water  is  the  only  fafe  Jlimulus  that  can  at  firft 
be  applied  to  the  furface,  fo  here  the  low  eft  Jlimulus 
in  the  fcale  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  Judden  tranfi- 
tion  too  often  practifed  by  unphilqfophit  praftitioners. 
The  external  heat,  fays  Dr.  Percival,  mould  be  at 
firft  lower  than  that  of  the  human  body,  and  gra- 
dually 
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dually  increafed,  according  to  the  efFe&s  of  that 
Itimulus  Whey,  gruel,  weak  broth,  is  the  only 
nourifhment  that  can  with  propriety  be  adminifter- 
ed.  If  cordials  are  employed,  they  fiiould  be  given 
with  the  mod  frugal  hand,  and  confiJerably  diluted. 
Perhaps  wine  whey  might  be  better,  and  when  the 
Juperfluous  irritability  is  a  little  worn  off,  and  the 
ftomach  ftrengthened,  an  egg  may  be  mixed  with 
the  whey,  or  adminiftered  under  fome  more  agree- 
able form.  But  let  it  be  remembered  as  an  indu- 
bitable maxim,  adds  Dr.  Percival,  "  that  the  return 
"  to  a  full  diet  Jhould  be  conduced  with  great  caution3 
"  and  by  very  flow  gradations" 
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SECT.  XIV. 

OF  REST  FROM  ACTION. 

Sleep  and  wakefulnefs  bear  a  great  refemblance 
to  exertion  and  reft ;  as  wakefulnefs  is  the  natural 
ftate  of  aclion,  in  which  the  animal  machine  is  fa- 
tigued and  wafted,  and  Jleep  the  ftate  of  eafe,  in  which 
it  is  refrefhed  and  repaired.  Thus  we  may  look 
upon  the  time  of  being  awake  and  aclive  as  the  time 
of  wearing  out  the  animal  frame ;  and  the  time  of 
Jleep  and  refty  as  that  in  which  it  is  repaired  and  re- 
,  cruited;  for,  in  action,  the  irritable  principle  is  con- 
tinually taken  from  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  can- 
not otherwife  be  replaced  than  by  reft. 

i.  Of  Voluntary  Afiiort. 

Not  only  the  will,  by  which  the  electric  fluid  is 
fent  into  the  mufcles,  but  the  mufcles  themfelves, 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  get  fatigued  by  exertion,  and 
require  a  certain  time  to  recruit  their  powers :  for 
in  every  contraction  of  a  fibre,  there  is  an  expendi- 
ture of  the  irritable  principle ;  and  where  the  exer- 
tion of  the  voluntary  powers  has  been  for  fome 
time  increafed,  and  the  mufcles  or  organs  of  mo- 
tion have  in  confequence  acted  with  greater  e nergy, 
their  propenfity  to  activity  is  proportionally  leffen- 
ed;  which  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  elfe  but  the 
cxhauftion  or  diminution  of  the  irritable  princj- 
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ple.  Indeed  every  one  muft  have  experienced  the 
refrefhment  arifing  from  repofe,  and  it  is  an  efta- 
blifhed  fact,  that  for  a  horfe  to  perform  a  long 
journey,  he  mould  be  previoufly  kept  at  reft  for 
feveral  days  in  the  ftable. 

Upon  waking  after  profound  fleep  we  flretch  our 
limbs,  which  arifes  from  the  accumulation  of  the  ir- 
ritable principle  in  the  fibres.  From  the  fame  caufe, 
when  the  mufcles  of  our  face  have  been  long  in  a 
ftate  of  inaction,  we  yawn  :  and  children  and  young 
animals,  who  have  abundant  irritability,  are  impa- 
tient of  confinement,  and  feem  never  eafy  but  in 
a  change  of  pofition, 

2.   Of  Involuntary  „  Aftion. 

After  animal  fibres  have  for  fome  time  been  ex- 
erted into  contraction,  a  relaxation  fucceeds,  even 
though  the  exciting  caufe  continues  to  act.  In  re- 
fpect  to  the  irritative  motions  this  is  exemplified  in 
the  periftaltic  contractions  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
beatings  of  the  heart;  which  ceafe  and  are  renewed 
alternately,  though  the  ftimulus  of  the  aliment  and 
blood  continue  to  be  uniformly  applied :  in  Jenfitive 
motions,  as  in  fits  of  the  (tone  and  gravel,  and  in 
parturition,  though  the  flimulus  is  perpetual.  In 
our  mujcular  exertions  it  is  experienced,  as  no  one 
can  hang  long  by  the  hands,  however  vehemently 
he  wills  fo  to  do ;  and  the  changes  of  our  attitude 
evinces  the  neceffity  of  relaxation  to  thofe  mufcles 
which  have  been  long  in  action, 
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§  E  C  T.  XV. 

OF  SLEEP. 

Though  man  in  his  fleeping  ftate  is  a  much 
lefs  perfect  animal  than  in  his  waking  hours,  and 
though  he  confumes  more  than  one  third  of  his  life 
in  this  his  irrational,  fituation,  yet  is  the  wifdom  of 
the  Author  of  Nature  manifeft  even  in  this  Teem- 
ing imperfection  of  his  work. 

It  was  before  fhewn  that  the  application  of  fa- 
muli after  a  certain  time  exhaujls  the  irritability, 
or  excitability,  of  the  fyftem.  To  recruit  which 
lofsy  the  all-wife  and  merciful  Creator  has  infti- 
tuted  the  feafon  of  sleep,  at  which  time  the  ftimuli 
of  external  objects  are  excluded  by  the  fdence  and 
the  darknefs  of  the  night ;  and  as  cold  *  accumulates 
the  irritability  of  the  fibre,  it  is  wifely  fore- ordained 
that  this  feafon  mail  be  accompanied  with  a  fuk- 
able  degree  of  cold.  Common  or  ordinary  fleep, 
produced  by  the  application  and  action  of  ftimuli, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  feems  therefore  to  be  a 
ftate,  the  refult  of  a  law  of  the  animal  ceconomy, 
which  takes  place  in  order  to  remove  the  effects  of 

*  Hence  the  evil  of feather-lech  and  fires  in  our  bed-cham- 
bers; for  we  Ihould  court  no  more  than  a  fuitalh  degree  of 
warmth:- 
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ftimuli,  and  to  reftore,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  exci- 
tability of  the  fyftem ;  as  during  this  ftate  the  ftt- 
mulus  of  volition  is  fufpended,  all  external  objects 
ceafe  to  make  impreffion,  even  cathartics  lofe  their 
powers  of  action,  while  the  atmojpberic  air  is  almoft 
the  only  external  power,  which  then  continues  to 
be  applied,  at  once  carrying  off  what  is  excremen- 
titious  from  the  lungs,  as  it  affords  probably  to  the 
fyftem  that  principle  which  is  expended  by  the  vari- 
ous ,a£lions  of  life. 

Befides  the  very  great  quantity  of  the  irritable 
principle  perpetually  expended  in  moving  the  arte- 
rial, venous,  and  abforbent  fyftems,  and  the  other 
organs  of  the  body,  there  is  alfo,  during  our  wak- 
ing hours,  a  conjlant  expenditure  of  it  by  the  action 
of  our  locomotive  mufcles  and  organs  of  fenfe. 
Thus  the  optic  nerves,  where  they  enter  the  eye, 
and  th.e  great  expanfion  of  the  nerves  of  touch  be- 
neath the  whole  of  the  cuticle,  evince  the  great  con- 
sumption of  the  irritable  principle  by  thefe 
fenfes.  And  our  perpetual  mufcular  action  in  the 
common  offices  of  life,  and  in  conftantly  preferving 
the  perpendicularity  *  of  our  bodies  during  the  day, 

evince 

*  When  any  perfon  lofes  the  power  of  mufcular  action, 
whether  he  is  erect  or  in  a  fitting  pofture,  he  finks  down-, 
upon  the  ground ;  as  is  feen  in  fainting  fits,  and  other  in- 
itances  of  great  debility.  Hence  it  follows,  that  fame  exer- 
tion of  mufcular  power  is  neceffary  to  preferve  our  perpendi- 
cular  attitude.   This  is  performed  by  proportionally  exerting 

the 
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evince  a  confiderable  expenditure  of  the  irritable 
principle  by  our  locomotive  mufcles.    It  follows^, 

therefore* 

the  antagonift  mufcles  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  limbs ;  and  if 
at  any  time  in  our  locomotions  we  find  ourfelves  inclining  to 
one  fide,  we  either  reftore  our  equilibrium  by  the  efforts  of 
the  mufcles  on  the  other  fide,  or  by  moving  one  of  our  feet: 
extend  the  bafe  which  we  reft  upon  to  the  new  centre  of  gra- 
vity. But  the  moft  eafy  and  habitual  manner  of  determining 
our  want  of  perpendicularity,  is  by  attending  to  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  objects  within  the  fphere  of  diftin£t  vifion. 
Hence  no  one  who  is  hood-winked  can  walk  in  a  ftraight  line 
for  a  hundred  fteps  together;  for  he  inclines  fo  greatly,  be- 
fore he  is  warned  of  his  want  of  perpendicularity,  not  having 
the  apparent  motions  of  ambient  objects  to  meafure  this  in- 
clination by,  that  he  is  neceflitated  to  move  one  of  his  feet 
outwards,:  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  to  fupport  the  'new  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  thus  errs  from  the  line  he  endeavours  to 
proceed  in.  Thus  any  one  who  ftands  alone  on  the  top  of  a 
high  tower,  if  he  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  balance  himfelf 
by  objects  placed  at  fuch  diftances  and  with  fuch  inclinations, 
begins  to,  and  endeavours  to  recover  himfelf.  During  this 
time  the  apparent  motion  of  objects  at  a  diftance  below  him 
is  very  great,  and  the  imprefiions  of  thefe  apparent  motions 
continue  a  little  time  after  he  has  experienced  them ;  and  he 
is  perfuaded  to  incline  the  contrary  way  -to  counteract  their 
effects  j  and  either  immediately  falls,  or  applying  his  hands 
to  the  building,  ufes  them  to  preferve  his  perpendicular  atti- 
tude, contrary  to  the  erroneous  perfuafions  of  his  eyes.  Thus 
on  horfeback  we  accurately  obferve  another  perfon,  whom 
we  meet  trotting  towards  us,  without  confounding  his  jump- 
ing and  progreflive  motion  with  our  own,  becaufe  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  them  both ;  that  is,  to  undergo  the  one, 
and  ta  fee  the  other  at  the  fame  time.  But  in  riding  over  a 
broad  and  fluctuating  ftrearo,  though  we  are  well  experienced 
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therefore,  that  if  the  exertion  of  thefe  organs  of 
fenfe  and  mufcles  be  for  a  while  intermitted)  that  a 
large  quantity  of  the  irritable  principle  muft  be 
accumulated. 

As  foon  as  a  perfon  begins  to  fleep  (as  in  hemi- 
plegia, where  the  limbs  on  one  fide  have  loft  their 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  the  patient  is  for 
many  days. employed  in  moving  thofe  of  the  other, 
or  as  when  in  the  cold  Jit  of  an  intermittent  fever 
fome  parts  of  the  fyftem  have  for  a  time  continued 
torpid,  and  have  thus  expended  lefs  than  their  ufual 
expenditure  of  the  irritable  principle),  a  hot  Jit 
fucceeds  j  fo,  owing  to  the  Jujpenfion  of  the  volun- 
tary actions,  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines, 
and  the  exclufion  of  the  ftrong  ftimulus  of  mental 
exertion,  an  accumulation  of  the  irritable  princi- 
ple takes  place  during  fleep,  and  the  blood- veflels 
and  abforbents  have  in  confequence  an  increafed 
action,  and  hence  the  nutriment  is  with  great  energy 
forced  over  every  part  of  the  fyftem  to  repair  the 
•waftes  of  the  preceding  day :  for  it  is  probable  that 
nutrition  is  almoft  entirely  performed  in  sleep;  and 

in  the  motions  of  our  horfe,  we  are  liable  to  become  dizzy 
from  our  inexperience  in  that  of  the  water.  And  when  we 
firft  go  on  fhip-board,  where  the  movements  of  ourfelves,  and 
the  movements  of  the  large  waves  are  both  new  to  us,  the 
vertigo  is  almoft  unavoidable  with  the  terrible  ficknefs  which 
attends  it,  and  after  we  come  from  on  fhip-board,  being  ufed 
to  reel  about  to  maintain  our  perpendicularity,  we  have  at 
firft  the  fame  drunken  gait  as  we  had  on  fhip-board. — Dr. 
Darwin. 

that 
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that  young  animals  grow  more  at  this  time  than  in 
their  waking  hours,  as  young  plants  have  long 
lince  been  obferved  to  grow  more  in  the  night, 
which  is  generally  their  time  of  deep.  Hence  alfo 
the  beat  of  the  fyftem  is  gradually  increafed,  and 
the  extremities  of  feeble  people,  which  had  been 
cold  during  the  day,  become  warm,  while  in 
others  fweats  are  fo  liable  to  break  out  towards 
morning  *. 

*  Dr.  Darwin. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  XVI. 

METHODS  OF  INDUCING  SLEEP. 

From  the  foregoing  Scclion  we  have  learnt,  that 
flight  is  the  time  adapted  for  fleep ;  and  from  the 
Section  on  Habit  *,  may  learn  the  propriety  of  going 
to  bed  and  rifing  at  a  certain  hour. 

We  have  feen  how  this  ftate  is  produced  by  the 
proper  application  of  ftimulant  powers  during  the 
day,  and  fince  it  is  to  accumulate  irritability  in  the 
fyftem,  the  chambers  in  which  we  fleep  ought 
therefore  to  btfricnt,  dark,  and  moderately  cold ;  and 
fince  the  chief  refrejhment  of  fleep  arifes  chiefly  from 
the  oxygen,  or  vital,  air,  imbibed  by  the  fyftem, 
forming  a  part  of  the  digefti-ve  procefs  then  going 
on,  we  mould  be  cautious  how  we  are  Jurrounded  by 
curtains. 

In  the  ftate  of  nature,  when  the  fenfe  of  hunger 
is  appeafed  by  the  ftimulus  of  agreeable  food,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  the  day  is  over,  the  human  favage, 
at  peace  with  the  world,  then  exerts  little  attention 
to  external  objefts ;  pleafmg  reveries  of  his  fuc- 
cefles  in  hunting  fucceed,  and  at  length  ileep  is  the 

*  Vide  the  fedion  on  Habit  at  the  end  of  Vol.  IV. 

refulc : 


refult:  till  the  fyftem  is  recruited,  and  he  awakes 
with  frtm  vigour. 

In  like  manner  the  poor  lleep  little ;  forced,  by 
their  fituation,  to  lengthen  out  their  labour  to  their 
neceffities,  they  however  go  to  bed  early  in  the 
evening,  the  irritable  principle  being  exhaufted  by 
the  labours  of  the  preceding  day,  and  they  get  up 
refrefhed  at  lun-rife,  and  accumulate  again  frefli 
irritability  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  morning  *.  The 
blooming  complexion  of  our  peafantry,  the  perma- 
nence of  their  good  looks,  and  their  ftrength  and 
activity,  compared  with  the  fickly  vifage  and  ailing 
conftitutions  of  the  Sons  of  Luxury,  who  turn  night 
into  day,  and  fleep  in  beds  of  down,  with  large 
fires  in  their  rooms,  clearly  demonftrate  which  mode 
pf  life  is  moft  conducive  to  health. 

It  is  juftly  faid  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  that  he  who 
fleeps  long  in  the  morning,  and  fits  up  late  at  night, 
hurts  his  conftitution  without  gaming  time ,  and  he 
who  will  do  it  merely  in  compliance  with  the  fa- 
shion, ought  not  to  repine  at  a  fajhionabk  ftate  of 
had  health. 

Sleepy  tired  Nature's  fweet  reftorer,  cannot  be 
fafely  difpenfed  with.  Study,  protradted  far  into 
the  hours  of  night,  cares  harboured,  and  even  very 
late  hours  in  company,  by  encroaching  on  the  hours 

*  Even  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  laft  work,  expreffes  himfelf  with 
a  precision  that  is  not  frequently  found  in  his  theoretical 
writings.  A  flate  of  Jleep,  fays  he,  fuhfijimg  for  fome  time,  in- 
duces a  ftate  of  the  fyjiem  more  ready  to  be  affected  by  fl  'imul't  of 

till  hinds.   Materia  Medica,  II.  223. 
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adapted  for  fleep,  are  fure  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
many  dreadful  difeafes. 

If  Jleep  does  not  pay  the  accuftomed  vifit,  the 
whole  frame  of  man  will  in  a  fhort  time  be  thrown 
into  diforder ;  his  appetite  ceafes ;  his  fpirits  are 
dejected  s  and  his  mind,  abridged  of  its  (lumbering 
virions,  begins  to  adopt  waking  dreams.  A  thoufand 
ftrange  phantoms  arife,  which  come  and  go  without 
his  will :  thefe,  which  are  tranfient  in  the  beginning, 
at  laft  take  firm  pofTeffion  of  the  -mind,  which 
yields  to  their  dominion,  and,  after  a  long  ftruggle, 
runs  into  confirmed  madnefs  or  death.  But  it  is 
happy  for  mankind,  that  this  ftate  of  inquietude  is 
feldom  driven  to  an  extreme.  However  man  finds 
it  more  difficult  to  procure  fleep  than  any  other 
animal,  and  fome  are  obliged  to  court  its  ap- 
proaches for  feveral  hours  together,  before  they  in- 
cline to  reft.  It  is  in  vain  that  all  light  is  excluded ; 
that  all  founds  are  removed ;  that  books  of  enter- 
tainment are  read  ;  the  reftlejs  and  bufy  mind  (till  re- 
tains its  former  activity  ;  and  Reafon,  that  wifhes  to 
lay  down  the  reins,  in  fpite  of  herfelf,  is  obliged 
to  maintain  them.  This  is  ftrongly  inftanced  by 
Shakefpeare  in  the  foliloquy  of  King  Henry. 

How  many  thoufand  of  my  pooreft  fubjeclrs 
Are  at  this  hour  afleep  ! — O  !  gentle  fleep, 
Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 
And  fleep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfulneft  ? 

Why, 
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Why,  rather,  fleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoaky  cribs, 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  ftretching  thee, 
And  hufli'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  (lumber  j 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  ftate, 
And  lull'd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  ly'ft  thou  with  the  vile, 
In  loathfome  beds  j  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch?— 
A  watch-cafe  to  a  common  larum  bell ! 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maft 
Seal  up  the  fnip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  ftirge  ; 
And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  flippery  fhrouds, 
That  with  a-hurly,  death  itfelf  awakes  ? 
Can'ft  thou  !  O  partial  fleep  !  give  thy  repofe 
To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude  j 
And,  in  the  calmer!  and  ftilleft  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king. — Then  happy  are  the  low,  they 
lie  down, 

Uneafy  is  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

It  is  even  thought  unnatural  for  a  King  to  enjoy 
a  whole  night's  reft. 

Now  pleafing  fleep  had  feal'd  each  mortal  eye, 
$&reach'd  in  the  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie, 

Th' 
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Th'  Immortals  flumber'd  on  their  thrones  above  j 
All,  but  the  ever-wakeful  eyes  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  fon,  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war: 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  to  fight, 
And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night. 

Fly  hence,  deluding  dream  !  and  light  as  air, 
To  Agamemnon's  ample  tent  repair. 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattl'd  train, 
Lead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dufly  plain. 

Swift  as  the  word  the  vain  illufion  fled, 
Defcends,  and  hovers  o'er  Atrides'  head  i 
Cloth'd  in  the  figure  of  the  Pylian  fage, 
Renown'd  for  wifdom,  and  rever'd  for  age ; 
Around  his  temples  fpreadsjiis  golden  wing, 
And  thus  the  flatt'ring  dream  deceives  the  king. 

Canft  thou,  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  oppreft, 
Oh  Atreus'  fon  !  can'ft  thou  indulge  thy  reft  ? 
Ill  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  prefides, 
To  whom  its  fafety  a  whole  people  owes, 
To  wafte  long  nights  in  indolent  repofe. 
Monarchy  awake !  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear, 
Thou,  and  thy  glory,  claim  his  heav'nly  care. 
In  juft  array  draw  forth  th'  embattl'd  train, 
Lead  all  thy  Grecians  to  the  dufty  plain ; 
&c  

The  phantom  faid ;  then  vanifh'd  from  his  fight, 
Refolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night. 
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In  the  cafe  of  Lord  Lyttelton  *,  the  want  of 
Jleep  is  attributed  as  the  caufe  of  his  death.  Intenfe 
thought  puts  the  brain  into  a  (late  more  or  lefs  unapt 
for  reft,  and  a  multitude  of  facts,  in  the  ingenious 
tract  of  TifTot  on  the  Difeafes  of  Literary  Charac- 
ters, prove,  that  the  aptitude  of  the  brain,  to  reftore 
by  fleep,  the  impaired  energies  of  the  corporeal 
functions,  may  be  loft  altogether.  -Much  it  im- 
ports, therefore,  the  Jludious,  to  limit  their  learned 
labours  to  proper  hours,  to  fupport  ftrength  by  in- 
tervals of  exercife  in  the  open  air,  and  to  all  others 
to  folicit  fleep  by  a  feafonable  difmiflal  of  bufinefs 
and  of  care. 

As  the  immediate  caufe  of  fleep  confifts  in  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  volition,  it  follows,  that  whatever  diminifhes 
the  general  quantity  of  the  irritable  principle,  or  di- 
verts it  from  the  faculty  of  volition,  will  conftitute  a 
remote  caufe  of  fleep ; — fuch  as  fatigue  from  mufcu- 
lar  or  mental  exertion,  which  diminifhes  the  general 
quantity  of 'the  irritable  principle, — or  by  increafingof 
the  action  of  the  vafcular  and  abforbent  fyftems,  as 
are  the  effe^s  of  opium,  wine,  food,  &c.  which  not 
only  by  their  expenditure  of  the  irritable  principle 

*  Dr  Johnfon  fays  Of  this  nobleman,  that  he  was  *  Inter 
cfoftos  nobiliffimus  :  inter  nobiles  dodtiffimus,  inter  utrofque 
optimus  :  ut  enim  antiquam  generis  claritatem  eruditione. — » 
Eruditionem,  miro  vitse  candore  decoravit ;  lie  his  omnibus, 
omnium  pulcherrimam  apicem,  et  colophonem  addidit,  ad- 
mirabilem  animi  modeftiam  i"  Vide  Difquifltibris  relative 
to  the  Nervous  Syftem,  p.  224.' 
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diminim  the  quantity  of  volition,  but  alfo  their  pro- 
ducing pleafurable  fenfations  (which  occafion  other 
mufcular  and  fenfual  motions  in  confequence) 
doubly  decreafe  the  voluntary  power,  and  thus 
more  forcibly  produce  fleep  : — -or  laftly,  an  increafe 
of  the  fenfitive  motions,  as  by  attending  to  foft 
mufic,  which  diverts  the  irritable  principle  from  the 
faculty  of  volition. 

Boerhaave  on  fome  occafions,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure fleep  for  his  patient,  directed  water  to  be  placed 
in  fuch  a  fituation  fo  as  continually  to  drop  on  a 
brafs  pan. 

Fontefque  lymphis  obftrepunt  manantibus, 
Somnos  quod  invitet  /eves.  Hor. 

Another  method  of  inducing  Deep,  fays  the  illuftri- 
ous  Dr.  Darwin,  is  delivered  in  a  very  ingenious 
work  lately  publifhed  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  who,  after 
lamenting  that  opium  frequently  occafions  reftleff- 
nefs,  thinks,  "  that  in  mod  cafes  it  would  be  better 
to  induce  fleep  by  the  abftraclion  of  Jlimuli,  than  by 
exhaufting  the  excitability  and  adds,  "  upon  this 
principal  we  could  not  have  a  better  foporific  than 
an  atmofphere  with  a  diminimed  proportion  of 
oxygen,  or  vital  air,  and  that  common  air  might 
be  admitted  after  the  patient  was  afleep." 

In  a  fubfequent  work,  this  ingenious  phyfician 
fays,  I  had  formerly  been  led  to  infer  "  that  an  at- 
"  mofphere,  with  a,  diminijhed  proportion  of  cyxgen, 
ft  would  be  in  fome  cafes  a  better  foporific  than  any 
,  we 
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we  at  prefent  pojjefs,  and  I  have  fince  received  con- 
"  firmation  of  this  opinion." 

A  perfon  in  a  confumption,  who  for  months 
had  taken  opium  at  night,  flept  perfectly  well  with- 
out opium  when  he  came  to  refpire  hydrogen 
gas  j  his  fleep  he  remarked  to  be  more  profound 
than  ufual.  The  air  of  his  room  being  loofely 
mixed  with  hydrogen  gas,  his  fervant,  a  very 
bad  Jleeper,  declared  that  he  did  not  know  what  was 
come  to  him,  he  jlept  Jo  found.  This  man  neceffarily 
infpired  much  hydrogen  gas  from  attendance  on 
his  mafter.  In  two  confumptive  patients,  I  am 
able  to  induce  fleep  almoft  at  pleajure  by  the  hy- 
dro-carbonic air*.  In  a  great  majority  of  fuch 
cafes,  it  is  well  known  that  the  nights  are  exceed- 
ingly difturbed  in  fpite  of  opium  freely  adminiftered. 
The  foporific  virtue  of  hydro-carbonate  feems, 
however,  from  the  experience  I  have  had,  by  no 
means  confined  to  confumption. 

The  analogy  which  obtains  between  fleep  and  the 
ftate  of  torpor,  is  fo  ftriking,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  applicable  to  the  prefent  fubjecl,  that  it  feems 
to  deferve  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  be- 
llowed upon  it. 

The  clafs  of  dormant  animals,  fays  the  celebrated 
natural  hiftorian,  M.  de  Buffon,  are  not,  as  vulgarly 
imagined,  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  Jleep,  for  the  refpi- 
ration  is  fcarce  perceptible,  and  the  blood  is  cold, 


*  A  mixture  of fixed  and  inftammahle  airs. 

Vol.  III.  O  or 
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or  fcarcely  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  outward 
air.  There  is  little  reafon  then  to  wonder  why 
thefe  animals,  fo  inferior  comparatively  to  others  in 
point  of  heat,  mould  become  torpid,  as  foon  as 
their  own  fmall  portion  of  internal  heat  ceafes  to 
be  affifted  by  the  external  warmth  of  the  air  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  naturally  happens  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  not  more  than  ioor  n  degrees  above 
congelation.  The  fame  extends  to  all  torpid  animals 
during  the  winter.  Alike  are  its  effeds  on  the 
dormoufe,  the  hedge- hog,  and  the  bat.  Of  this 
clafs  the  marmot  is  the  mod  remarkable,  which  de- 
lights in  the  regions  of  ice  and  fnow,  and  is  never 
found  but  on  the  higheft  mountains :  it,  neverthe- 
lefs,  of  all  others  is  the  moft  liable  to  be  rendered 
torpid  by  cold. 

This  animal,  though  extremely  active  in  fum- 
mer,  lays  up  no  provifion  for  the  winter,  becaufe 
fuch  a  precaution  would  be  ufelefs*  during  its  dor- 
mant flate.  But  when  he  perceives  the  firft  ap- 
proaches of  the  feafon,  in  which  his  vital  motions 
are  to  continue  in  a  great  meafure  fufpended,  he 
clofes  up  the  apertures  of  his  Jubterraneous  dwelling 
with  fuch  Jolidity,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  open  the  earth 

*  The  bees,  which  were  tranfported  to  Barbadoes,  and  other 
weftern  jflands,  ceafed  to  lay  up  honey  after  the  firfl:  year,  and 
become  very  troublefome;  but  thofe  in  Jamaica  continued  to 
make  boney,  as  the  cold  north  winds,  or  rainy  feafons  of  that 
ifland,  confine  them  at  home  for  feveral  weeks  together. — 
Dr.  Darwin. 
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their  retreat  is  difcovered,  they  are  found,  each  roll- 
ed into  a  bally  and  apparently  lifelefs.  In  this  ftate> 
they  may  be  dragged  roughly  along  the  ground,  or 
even  killed,  without  teftifying  any  fenfe  of  pain. 

By  a  mild  and  gradual  heat  alone  are  they  to  be 
recovered  from  this  torpor,  and  if  brought  fuddenly 
before  afire,  they  perifh.  A  few  degrees  above  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  degree  are  fufficient  to  re-animate 
them  and  if  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  during 
the  winter,  they  do  not  become  torpid,  but  con- 
tinue as  lively  as  at  any  other  time.  If  the  mar- 
mot remains  longer  torpid  than  the  dormoufe,  it  is 
probably  becaufe  the  weather  of  the  climate  is 
longer  cold. 

It  is  curious,  adds  M.  de  BufFon,  to  obferve  this 
animal,  when  he  is  prematurely  forced  to  pafs  from 
the  torpid  to  an  active  ftate.  He  firft  yawns, 
fetches  a  deep  figh,  and  utters  broken  inarticulate 
founds  like  a  drunken  man.  His  limbs  become 
lefs  rigid,  he  ftretches  out  his  legs,  fetches  another 
ftill  deeper  figh,  opens  his  eyes,  and  at  length  re- 
covers. Such  are  the  uneafy  fenfations  he  vifibly 
undergoes,  from  a  fudden  and  forced  re-animation ; 
which  is  probably  performed  in  a  more  gentle  and 
imperceptible  way  by  the  vernal  warmth,  when  left 
in  his  cell. — But  what  is  fmgidar,  he  never  becomes 
torpid^  though  expofed  to  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  that 
of  freezing,  provided  he  is  kept  in  the  open  air  inflead 
tfa  clofe  place. 

O  2  INDIRECT 
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INDIRECT  MENTAL  STIMULI. 


SECT.  XVII. 

DARKNESS. 

Having  before  treated  of  direct  nervous  ftimuli, 
and  their  effect  in  ftrengthening  the  fibrous  and 
nervous  powers,  when  in  due  quantity,  and  having 
fhewn  that  the  nervous  fyllem  was,  in  this  re- 
fpect,  obedient  to  nearly  the  fame  laws  as  the 
fibrous,  we  are  arrived  now  at  that  part  of  our  fub- 
ject  which  treats  of  indirect  nervous  Jiimuli,  which 
we  fhall  find  to  accumulate  nervous  or  fenforial 
energy. 

That  the  nervous  power  is  accumulated  by  defect 
of  fenforial  action,  we  have  the  moil  ftriking  ex- 
ample in  vifion.  It  is,  indeed,  furprifing  how  far 
the  eye  can  accommodate  itfelf  to  darknefs,  and 
make  the  beft  of  a  gloomy  fituation.  When  firft 
taken  from  light  and  brought  into  a  dark  room,  all 
things  difappear ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  the  pupil 
dilates,  and  the  optic  nerve  having  accumulated  fuf- 
ficient  fenforial  power,  many  objects  may  be  dis- 
cerned. 

Xenophon, 
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Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thoufand,  mentions  that  the  Perfians  and  Greeks 
had  always  lights  in  their  camps :  but  as  they  tra- 
verfed  Thrace,  the  king  Seuthes  had  lights  around 
his  camp,  which  kept  him  concealed,  and  enabled 
him  to  perceive  any  perfon  who  mould  have  the 
boldnefs  to  reconnoitre  his  camp,  whereas  the 
Perfians  and  Greeks  could  only  difcover  the  fpy  in 
the  camp  itfelf — The  reafon  of  this  is  explained 
only  upon  this  principle. 

There  was  a  gentleman  of  great  courage  and  un- 
derftanding,  who  was  a  major  under  King  Charles  I. 
This  unfortunate  man,  fharing  in  his  mailer's  mis- 
fortunes, and  being  forced  abroad,  ventured,  at 
Madrid,  to  do  his  king  a  fignal  fervice ;  but,  un- 
luckily, failed  in  the  attempt.  In  confequence  of 
this,  he  was  inftantly  ordered  to  a  dark  and  difmal 
dungeon,  into  which  the  light  never  entered,  and 
into  which  there  was  no  opening  but  by  a  hole  at 
the  top,  down  which  the  keeper  put  his  provifions, 
and  prefently  clofed  it  again  on  the  other  fide.  In 
this  manner  the  unfortunate  loyalift  continued  for 
fome  weeks,  diftreffed  and  difconfolate  ;  but,  at  laft, 
began  to  think  he  faw  fome  little  glimmering  of 
light.  This  internal  dawn  feemed  to  increafe  from 
time  to  time,  fo  that  he  could  not  only  difcover 
the  parts  of  his  bed,  and  fuch  other  large  objects, 
but,  at  length,  he  even  began  to  perceive  the  mice 
that  frequented  his  cell,  and  faw  them,  as  they  ran 
about  the  floor,  eating  the  crumbs  that  happened 

O  3  to 
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to  fall.  He  formed  here  an  acquaintance  with  a 
ipider,  whofe  motions  he  obferved,  which  was  his 
chief  amufement.  After  fome  months  in  this  con- 
finement he  was  fet  at  liberty ;  but  fuch  was  the 
effe&  of  the  darknefs,  and  fo  great  the  accumulat- 
ed irritability  of  the  optic  nerve,  that  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  remain  {hut  up  for  fome  time  after,  and  ac- 
cuftom  himfelf  by  degrees  to  the  light  *. 

*  Goldsmith. 
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SECT.  XVIII. 

THE  DISCOVERY. 

The  divine  author  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
addrefling  the  multitude,  who  were  offended  at 
his  fitting  down  at  table  with  publicans  and  fin- 
ners,  afks  them,  What  woman,  who  hath  ten 
drachmas,  if  (he  lofe  one,  doth  not  light  a  lamp, 
fweep  the  houfe,  and  fearch  carefully  until  ihe  find 
it  ?  And  having  found  it,  doth  Ihe  not  aiTemble 
her  friends,  faying,  "  Come,  rejoice  with  me,  for 

THE    DRACHMA,     WHICH    I     HAD     LOST,    I  HAVS 

found  ?"  Such  is  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven 
when  one  /inner  repenteth. 

He  further  faid.  A  certain  man  had  two  fons, 
and  the  younger  of  them  requefted  his  father  to  gi  ve 
him  a  portion  of  his  eftate,  and  he  allotted  to  ooth 
each  his  (hare.  Soon  after,  the  younger  fon  col- 
lected together  all  he  poffefled,  and  travelled  into  a 
diftant  country,  and  wafted  all  his  fubftance  in  riot. 
When  all  was  fpent,  a  great  famine  came  upon  rhat 
land,  and  he  begun  to  be  in  want.  Then  he  up- 
plied  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  councry,  who 
fent  him  into  the  fields  to  keep  fwine :  And  he 
was  happy  to  fill  his  belly  with  me  hufk^  on  which 
the  fwine  were  feeding ;  for  no  one  gave  him  aught. 

O  4  At 
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At  length  reflecting  within  himfelf,  he  faid,  "  How 
"  many  hirelings-  hath  my  father,  who  have  all 
"  more  meat  than  fufEceth  them,  while  I  pe-rilh 
tc  with  hunger?  I  will.arife  and  go  to  my  father, 
"  and  will  fay  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  finned  a- 
"  gainft  heaven  and  againft  thee,  and  am  no  more 
<c  worthy  to  be  called  thy  fon,  make  me  as  one  of 
"  thy  fervants."  And  he  went  to  his  father.  When 
he  was  yet  afar  off,  his  father  faw  him,  had  com- 
panion on  him,  ran  towards  him,  threw  himfelf  up- 
on his  neck,  and  kiffed  him.  And  the  fon  faid, 
«*  Father  I  have  finned  againft:  heaven  and  againft 
<f  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
"  fon."  But  the  father  called  to  his  fervants  and 
ordered  them  to  bring  a  choice  robe,  and  put -it  upon 
him,  and  flioes  on  his  feet,  and  to  kill  the  fatted 
calf.    "  Let  us,"  fays  he,  "  eat  and  be  merry  ;  for 

cc  THIS  MY  SON  WAS  DEAD,  AND  IS  ALIVE  AGAIN  J 
"  HE  WAS  LOST,  AND  IS  FOUND." 

When  the  elder  brother  heard  mufic  and  danc- 
ing, and  had  learnt  the  caufe  of  it,  he  expoftulated 
with  his  father,  who  anfwered,  "  Son,  thou  art  al- 
"  ways  with  me.  My  kindnefs  to  you  has  never 
"  ceafed.  Is  it  not  reafonable  (i.  e.  a  law  of  our  na- 
"  ture)  that  we  fhould  rejoice  and  be  merry,  be- 

"  Caufe  THIS  THY  BROTHER  WAS  DEAD,  AND  IS 
"  ALIVE  AGAIN  ;   HE  WAS  LOST,  AND  IS  FOUND  ?" 

He  alfo  addreffed  this  other  parable  to  them. 
What  man  among  you,  who  hath  an  hundred  fheep, 
if  he  lofe  one,  doth  not  leave  behind  the  ninety  and 

nine 
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nine  to  go  in  fearch  after  that  which  is  loft  until  he 
find  it  ?  And  having  found  it,  doth  he  not  joyfully  lay 
it  upon  his  moulders ;  and,  when  he  is  come  home, 
affemble  his  friends  and  neighbours,  faying  unto 
them,  "  Rejoiee  with  me,  for  I  have  found  my 
sheep  which  was  lost  ?"  Thus,  I  fay  unto  you, 
that  there  is  among  the  angels  in  heaven  greater 
joy  on  account  of  one  firmer  who  repenteth,  than 
from  beholding  the  good  conduct,  of  ninety  and  nine 
perfons  who  need  no  reformation. 

From  this  pafiage  of  holy  writ  it  would  appear, 
that  the  fame  law  of  contrail,  as  heightening  all  enjoy- 
ment, extends  equally  to  angels  as  to  mortal-men. 

SECT.  XIX. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
EDGAR. 

Lift  a  brief  tale, 

And  when  'tis  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would  burft  !  — 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  efcape, 
That  follow'd  me  fo  near  j  O,  our  lives  fweetnefs  ! 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  bear 
Rather  than  die  at  once,  taught  me  to  fhift 
Into  a  madman's  rags ;  t'  affurae  a  femblance, 
The  very  dogs  difdain'd ;  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father,  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  gems  new  loft ;  became  his  guide, 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  fav'd  him  from  defpair: 

— Never, 
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— Never,  O  fault  !  reveal'd  myfeif  unto  him, 
Until  fome  half  hour  paft,  when  1  was  arm'd, 
Not  fure,  tho'  hoping  of  this  good  fuccefs, 
I  alk'd  his  blefJing,  and  from  firft  to  laft 
Told  him  my  prigrimage.    But  his  flaw'd  heart, 
Alack,  too  weak  the  conflicl  to  fupport, 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  paflion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burji  Jmilingly. 

Shakespeare. 
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SECT.  XX. 

LOSS. 

,  ....   i      It  fo  falls  out, 

That  what  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
"While  we  enjoy  it  j  but  being  lack'd  and  loft, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  poffeffion  would  not 
Shew  us  whilft  it  was  ours. 

Shakespeare. 
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SECT.  XXI. 

GRIEF. 

Othello  fets  fail  with  Defdemona  for  Cyprus, 
when  a  violent  ftorm  arifes.  They  however  arrive 
fafe.    Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  Oh,  my  fair  warrior. 
DeJ.  My  dear  Othello. 

Oth.  It  gives  me  wonder,  great  as  my  content, 

To  fee  you  here  before  me.  O  my  foul's  joy.! 
If  after  every  tempeft  comes  Juch  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  weaken'd 
death : 

i        And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heav'n  ;  if  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  moft  happy ;  for  I  fear 
My  foul  hath  her  content  Jo  abfolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Livy  relates,  that  two  women,  who  fuppofed  their 
fons  dead,  upon  feeing  them  return  unhurt,  after  the 
battle  of  Thracyrnene,  died  from  excels  of  emotion. 
One,  fays  he,  at  the  very  gate,  being  furprifed  at  the 
fudden  arrival  of  her  fon,  expired  in  his  arms ;  the 
other,  to  whom  the  death  of  her  fon  had  been  falfely 
announced,  forrowing  at  the  fttu  of  her  houic,  died 
upon  feeing  her  fon  return  alive. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  XXII. 

SURPRISE. 

Ira  amantium  amoris  integratio  eft. 

ANGELINA. 

"  Turn,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 
"  And  guide  my  lonely  way 

"  To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
"  With  hofpitable  ray. 

«  For  here  forlorn  and  loft  I  tread, 
"  With  fainting  fteps  and  flow; 

"  Where  wilds,  immeafurably  fpread, 
"  Seem  length'ning  as  I  go." 

THE  HERMIT. 

"  Forbear,  my  fon,"  the  Hermit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 

"  For  yonder  faithlefs  phantom  flies 
"  To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

"  Here  to  the  houfelefs  child  of  want 

"  My  door  is  open  ftill  ; 
"  And  though  my  portion  is  but  fcant, 

"  I  give  it  with  good  will, 

"  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  (hare 
<c  Whate'er  my  cell  beftows  j 

"  My  rufhy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 
"  My  blefling  and  repofe. 
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"  No  flocks,  that  range  the  valley  free, 
c<  To  flaughter  I  condemn : 

"  Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
"  I  learn  to  pity  them : 

<c  But  from  the  mountain's  grafly  fide 

"  A  guiltlefs  feaft  I  bring ; 
ct  A  fcrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  fupply'd, 

"  And  water  from  the  fpring. 

"  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 

"  All  earth-born  tares  are  wrong : 
"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

"  Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  defcends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modeft  ftranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wildernefs  obfcure 

The  lonely  manfion  lay; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighb'ring  poor, 

And  ftrangers  led  aftray. 

No  flores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Requir'd  a  mailer's  care; 
The  wicket,  op'ning  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmlefs  pair. 

And  now,  when  bufy  crowds  retire 

To  take  their  evening  reft, 
The  Hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire, 

And  cheer'd  his  penfive  gueft: 
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And  fpread  his  vegetable  ftore, 

And  gaily  preft,  and  fmil'd ;  . 
And,  fkill'd  in  legendary  lore, 

The  lingering  hours  beguil'd. 

Around,  in  fympathetic  mirth, 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth; 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  footh  the  ftranger's  woe ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rifing  cares  the  Hermit  fpy'd, 
With  anfwering  care  oppreft  : 

THE  HERMIT. 

"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth  I"  he  cry'd, 

"  The  for  rows  of  thy  breaft  ? 
"  From  better  habitations  fpurn'd, 

"  Reluctant  doft  thou  rove : 
"  Or  grieve  for  friendfhip  unreturn'd, 

"  Or  unregarded  love  ? 

"  Alas  !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings, 

"  Are  trifling  and  decay  j 
"  And  thofe  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 

"  More  trifling  ftill  than  they. 

*c  And  what  is  friend/hip  but  a  name, 

"  A  charm  that  lulls  to  fleep ; 
"  A  (hade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

"  And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep? 

«  And 
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"  And  love  is  ftill  an  emptier  found, 
tc  The  haughty  fair-one's  jeft: 

fC  On  earth  unfeen,  or  only  found 
*f  To  warm  the  turtle's  neft. 

"  For  fhame,  fond  youth,  thy  forrows  hum, 
"  And  fpurn  the  fex,"  he  faid : 

But  while  he  fpoke,  a  rifmg  blufb 
His  love-lorn  gueft  betray'd. 

ANGELINA. 

"  And,  ah,  forgive  a  ftranger  rude, 
"  A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cry'd ; 

"  Whofe  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude 
"  Where  heaven  and  you  refide. 

"  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  mare, 
"  Whom  love  has  taught  to  ftray ; 

"  Who  feeks  for  reft,  but  finds  defpair 
"  Companion  of  her  way. 

"  My  father  liv'd  befide  the  Tyne, 

"  A  wealthy  lord  was  he; 
<f  And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine, 

"  He  had  but  only  me. 

"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 
"  Unnumber'd  fuitors  came  j 

"  Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 
"  And  felt  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

"  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
"  With  richeft  proffers  ftrove  : 

"  Among  the  reft  young  Edwin  bow'd, 
"  But  never  talk'd  of  love. 
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u  In  humble,  fimpleft  habit  clad, 

"  No  wealth  or  power  had  he ; 
"  An  honeft  heart  was  all  he  had, 

"  But  that  was  all  to  me. 

*f  The  bloflfom  opening  to  the  day, 

"  The  dews  of  heaven  refin'd, 
"  Could  nought  of  purity  difplay, 

"  To  emulate  his  mind. 

"  The  dew,  the  bloffoms  of  the  tree, 

"  With  charms  inconftant  mine  j 
"  Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  to  me, 

"  Their  conftancy  was  mine. 

«  For  flill  I  try'd  each  fickle  art, 

"  Importunate  and  vain? 
«c  And  while  his  paflion  touch'd  my  heart, 

"  I  triumph'd  in  his  pain. 

"  Till,  quite  dejecled  with  my  fcorn, 

"  He  left  me  to  my  pride  j 
K  And  fought  a  folitude  forlorn 

"  In  fecret,  where  he  dy'd. 

iS  But  mine  the  forrow,  mine  the  fault, 

"  And  well  my  life  lhall  pay  j 
"  I'll  feek  the  folitude  he  fought, 

"  And  ftretch  me  where  he  lay. 

<c  And  there  forlorn,  defpairing  hid, 

"  I'll  lay  me  down  and  die.: 
<c  'Twas  fo  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

«  And  fo  for  him  will  I." 

«  Forbid 
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**  Forbid  it,  heaven!"  the  Hermit  cry'd3 
And  clafp'd  her  to  his  bread : 

The  wondering  fair  one  turn'd  to  chide  j 
'Twas  Edwin's  Jelf  that  p- eft  *. 


EDWIN. 

"  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 
"  My  charmer,  turn  to  fee 
Thy  own,  thy  long-laft  Edwin  here, 
"  Reftor'd  to  love  and  thee. 


"  No,  never,  from  this  hour  to  part, 

"  We'll  live  and  love  fo  true; 
"  The  figh  that  rends  thy  conftant  heart, 

"  Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 

*  The  paffion  the  painter  would  ^endeavour  to  exprefs 
here  would  be  ecstasy,  or  joy  heightened  by  the  contrary 
paffion. 


Vol.  nr. 
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SECT.  XXIII. 

ABSENCE. 

Rochefouc ault  has  very  well  remarked,  that 
abfence  deftroys  weak  paflfions,  but  increafes  ftrong, 
as  the  wind  extinguifh.es  a  candle,  but  blows  up  a 
fire.  Long  abfence  naturally  weakens  the  idea,  and 
dirhinifhes  the  paffion :  but  where  the  affe&ion. 
is  fo  ftrong  and  lively  as  to  fupport  itfelf,  the  un- 
eafinefs  arifing  from  abfence,  fays  Hume,  certainly 
increafes  the  paffion,  and  gives  it  new  force  and 
influence. 

THOMAS. 

"  Let  fops  pretend  in  flames  to  melt, 
"  And  talk  of  pangs  they  never  felt ; 
"  I  fpeak  without  difguife  or  art, 
"  And  with  my  hand  beftow  my  heart." 

SALLY. 

"  Let  ladies  prudifhly  deny, 

"  Look  cold,  and  give  their  thoughts  the  lie ; 

"  I  own  the  paflion  in  my  breaft, 

"  And  long  to  make  my  lover  Weft." 

THOMAS. 

"  For  this  the  Jailor  on  the  majt, 
"  Endures  the  cold  and  cutting  Uaji% 
ct  All  dripping  wet  wears  out  the  night, 
"  And  braves  the  fury  of  the  fight" 

SALLY. 
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SALLY. 

«f  For  this  the  virgin  fines  and Jighs, 
<c  With  throbbing  heart,  and  fir  earning  eyes, 
"  Till  fweet  reverfe  of  joy  Jhe  proves, 
"  And  clafps  the  faithful  lad  Jhe  loves  *." 

*  Abfence  however  may  be  too  long,  and  then,  inftead 
of  being  an  indirect  Jl'imatus,  will  exhibit  its  fcdative  cjfett. 
Hence  people  go  abroad  to  overcome  the  paffion  of  love  5  or, 

As  when  fome  youth  of  firm  and  conftant  mind, 
Who  long  in  climes  remote  had  abfent  pin'd; 
And,  after  many  a  year  of  toil  and  care, 
Returns  impatient  to  review  the  fair, 
Whom  ftill  he  hopes  to  find  the  fame 
Frem  blooming  object  of  his  youthful  flame ; 
But  fees,  alas !  that  time's  relentlefs  pow'r 
;  Has  chang'd  the  bloffom  to  a  faded  flow'r ; 
For  radiant  locks,  that  wav'd  in  ringlets  gay, 
Sees  rugged  treffes  verging  faft  to  gray  ; 
For  eyes,  whofe  glance  illumin'd  all  around, 
Dull  lifelefs  lamps,  in  wat'ry  dimnefs  drown'd ; 
For  cheeks,  which  glow'd  with  beauty's  rofy  pride, 

A  wan  complexion,  and  a  flirivell'd  hide  

One  tender  word  he  fcarce  has  pow'r  to  fay, 
But  turns  with  horror  from  the  fight  away. 
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SECT.  XXIV. 

PRETENDED  ANGER. 

Poor  artlefs  maid  !  to  ftain  thy  fpotlefs  name, 
Expence,  and  art,  and  toil,  united  ftrove  ; 
To  lure  a  bread  that  felt  the  pureft  flame, 
Suftain'd  by  virtue,  but  betray 'd  by  love. 

School'd  in  the  fcience  of  lovers  mazy  wiles, 
He  cloth'd  each  feature  with  affetled /corn ; 
He  fpoke  of jealous  doubts,  and  fickle  /miles, 
And,  feigning,  left  her  anxious  and  forlorn. 

Then,  while  the  fancy'd  rage  alarm 'd  her  care? 
Warm  to  deny,  and  zealous  to  difprove ; 
He  bade  his  words  the  wonted  softness  wear, 
And fieiz'd the  minute  ^/"returning  love. 

Six  envious  moons  matur'd  her  growing  fhame ; 
As  yet  to  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  day ; 
"When  fcorn'd  of  virtue,  ftigmatiz'd  by  fame, 
Low  at  his  feet  defponding  Jessy  lay. 

"  Henry,"  (he  faid,  "  by  thy  dear  form  fubdu'd, 
<e  See  the  fad  relics  of  a  nymph  undone ! 
"  I  find,  I  find  this  rifing  fob  renew'd, 
"  I  figh  in  ftiades,  and  ficken  at  the  fun. 

"  Amid 
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cc  Amid  the  dreary  gloom  of  night,  I  cry, 
"  When  will  the  morn's  once  pleafing  fcenes  re- 
"  turn  ? 

tc  Yet  what  can  morn's  returning  ray  fupply, 

"  But  foes  that  triumph,  or  but  friends  that  mourn  ? 

"  Alas !  no  more  that  joyous  morn  appears 
"  That  led  the  tranquil  hours  of  fpotlefs  fame  ! 
"  For  I  have  fleep'd  a  father's  couch  in  tears, 
"  And  ting'd  a  mother's  glowing  cheek  with  fhame. 

<c  The  vocal  birds  that  raife  their  matin  ftrain, 
<c  The  fportive  lambs  increafe  my  penfive  moan ; 
"  All  feem  to  chafe  me  from  the  cheerful  plain, 
"  And  talk  of  mirth  and  innocence  alone. 

"  If  thro'  the  garden's  flow'ry  tribes  I  ftray, 
<c  Where  bloom  the  Jafmin  that  could  once  allure, 
"  Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  us,  they  fay, 
**  For  we  are  fpotlefs,  Jessy  ;  we  are  pure. 

"  Now  the  grave  old  alarm  the  gentler  young ; 
"  And  all  my  name's  abhor'd  contagion  flee ; 
"  Trembles  each  lip,  and  falters  every  tongue, 
*c  That  bids  the  morn  propitious  fmile  on  me. 

"  Thus,  for  your  fake,  I  fhun  each  human  eye ; 
"  I  bid  the  fweets  of  blooming  youth  adieu ; 
"'To  die  I  languid),  but  I  dread  to  die, 
"  Left  my  fad  fate  mould  nourifh  pangs  for  you. 


«  Raife" 
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"  Raife  me  from  earth  ;  the  pains  of  want  remove, 
"  And  let  me  filent  feek  fome  friendly  more ; 
"  There  only,  banifh'd  from  the  form  I  love, 
"  My  weeping  virtue  mall  relapfe  no  more." 

She  fpoke, — but  he  was  born  of  favage  race, 
Nor  would  his  hands  a  niggard  boon  affign ; 
He  left  her — torn  from  every  earthly  friend ; 
Oh  !  his  hard  bofom,  which  could  bear  to  leave  ! 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,  where  circling  whirlwinds  rife, 
"  Where  threat'ning  clouds  in  fable  grandeur  lower  : 
tf  Where  the  blafts  yell,  the  liquid  columns  pour, 
"  And  madd'ning  billows  combat  with  the  Ikies  ! 

"  Oh !  dreadful  folace  to  the  ftormy  mind  ! 
"  To  me  more  pleafing  than  the  valley's  reftj 
"  For  in  defpair  alone,  the  wretched  find 
"  That  unclion  fweet  which  lulls  the  bleeding 
"  breaft !" 

Brief  let  me  be ;  the  fatal  ftorm  arofe; 
The  billows  raged ;  the  pilot's  art  was  vain ; 
From  the  tall  rock,  which  circling  furges  clofe, 
Headlong  fhe  leapt,  and  ended  all  her  pain. 
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SECT.  XXV. 

RESTRAINT. 

To  the  happinefs  of  our  firft  years,  nothing  more 
leems  necefiary  than  freedom  from  reftraint.  Every 
man  muft  remember,  that  when  he  was  left  to  him- 
felf,  and  indulged  in  the  difpofal  of  his  own  actions, 
he  was  content,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  en- 
joyment than  freedom.    Liberated  from  the  ihac- 
kles  of  difcipline,  he  looks  abroad  into  the  world  with 
rapture ;  he  fees  an  Elyfian  region  open  before  him, 
fo  variegated  with  beauty,  and  filled  with  good,  that 
his  heart  overflows  with  delight.    But  the  clock 
flrikes ;  the  fchool-hour  is  come :  what  an  altera- 
tion !  In  a  moment  his  eyes  lofe  their  fire,  his  cheer- 
fulnefs  is  at  an  end :  farewell  to  joy  and  play.  A 
fevere  and  crabbed  mafter  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
and  faying,  gravely  and  fharply,  Come,  fir,  forces 
him  away.    The  chamber  he  is  led  into  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  books,  and  the  poor  lad  fufFers  himfelf  to 
be  dragged  thither,  calling  in  filence  an  eye  of  re- 
gret on  every  object  around  him,  the  orbits  fwim- 
ming  in  tears  he  dare  not  fhed,  and  his  heart  fwel- 
ling  with  fighs  he  dare  not  vent.    We  will  fuppofe 
two  of  thefe  fcholars  broke  loofe  from  fchool. 
They  will,  I  am  pofitive,  do  more  mifchief  in  a 
country  village  than  all  the  boys  of  the  parifh. 

P4  1  Shut 
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Shut  up  one  of  thefe  young  gentleman  with  the  fon 
of  a  peafant  of  the  fame  age ;  and  the  firft  will  have 
broken,  or  turned  all  the  moveables  in  the  room 
topfy  turvy,  before  the  latter  has  even  ftirred  from 
his  chair. 

It  is  obferved  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his 
account  of  an  irruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  that 
the  boys  and  the  nuns  feemed  to  be  the  only  per- 
fons  who  felt  happy  among  the  fufferers  from  this 
dreadful  calamity.  The  prancing  of  a  horfe,  when 
firft  turned  out  into  a  field,  depends  upon  the  fame 
general  principle. 
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CAPTIVITY. 


Soon  after  the  execution  of  the  tyrant  Robe- 
fpierre,  the  committee  of  general  fafety  appointed 
a  deputation  of  its  members  to  vifit  the  prifons, 
and  fpeak  the  words  of  comfort  to  the  prifoners.  In 
the  mean  time  orders  for  liberty  arrived  in  glad  fuc- 
cefiion  ;  and  the  prifons  of  Paris,  fo  lately  the  abodes 
of  hopelels  mifery,  now  exhibited  fcenes  which  an 
angel  might  have  contemplated  with  ecftafy.  Upon 
the  fall  of  the  republican  tyrant,  the  terrible  fpell 
which  bound  the  land  of  France  was  broken ;  the 
fhrieking  whirlwinds,  the  black  precipices,  the  bot- 
tomlefs  gulphs,  fuddenly  vanifhed.  The  generous 
affections,  the  tender  fympathies,  fo  long  repreffed 
by  the  congealing  ftupefadtion  of  terror,  burft  forth 
with  uncontrolable  energy  j  and  the  enthufiafm  of 
humanity  took  place  of  the  gloomy  terror  of  de- 
fpair,  as  fuddenly  as  when  the  winter's  ice  diffolves 
in  the  clear  funlhine,  or  that  luminary  affumes  its 
effulgence  after  an  eclipfe. 

The  firft  perfons  releafed  from  the  Luxembourg 
were  Monfieur  and  Madame  Bitauby,  two  days 
after  the  fall  of  Robefpierre.  When  they  were  li- 
berated, the  prifoners,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hun- 
dred perfons,  formed  a  lane  to  fee  them  pafs ;  they 
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embraced  them,  they  bathed  them  with  tears,  they 
overwhelmed  them  with  benedictions,  they  hailed 
with  tranfport  the  moment  which  gave  themfelves 
the  earneft  of  returning  freedom :  but  the  feelings 
of  Juch  moments  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be 
defcribed.  Crowds  of  people  were  conftantly  af- 
fembled  at  the  gates  of  the  prifons,  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  feeing  the  prifoners  matched  from  their 
living  tombs  and  reftored  to  freedom  :  that  very 
people,  v/ho,  when  they  nrft  fhook  off  their  yoke  of 
regal  dominion,  had  committed  every  excefs,  and 
afterwards  beheld,  with  ftupid  filence,  the  daily 
work  of  death  under  new  rulers,  now  melted  into 
tears  over  the  fufferers,  and  filled  the  air  with  the 
loudeft  acclamations  at  their  releafe.  Paris  was 
converted  into  a  fcene  of  enthufiaftic  tranfport. 
The  theatres,  the  public  walks,  the  ftreets,  refound- 
ed  with  the  fongs  of  rejoicing  ;  the  people  indulged 
themfelves  in  all  the  frolic  gaiety  which  belongs 
efpecially  to  their  character ;  whilft  the  tranfport  of 
the  prifoners  choaked  the  voice  of  utterance. 
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SECT,  xxvir. 

ANTITHESIS. 

Imagine  to  yourfelf  Demofthenes  "addrefiing  the 
moft  illuftrious  affembly  in  the  world,  upon  a  point 
whereon  the  fate  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  nations 
depend.  How  awful  fuch  a  meeting !  How  vail 
the  fubject !  Is  any  man  poffefTed  of  talents  ade- 
quate to  the  great  occafion  ?  Adequate — yes,  fu- 
perior.  <c  I  beheld  Philip/'  fays  Demofthenes, 
(C  he  with  whom  was  your  conteft,  refolutely,  while 
"  in  purfuit  of  empire  and  dominion,  expofing  him- 
"  felf  to  every  wound;  his  eye  gored>  his  neck 
"  wrefted,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced  ;  whatever 
"  part  of  his  body  fortune  mould  feize  on,  that 
"  cheerfully  relinquifhing ;  provided  that,  with  what 
"  remained,  he  might  live  with  honour  and  re- 
"  nown. —  And  fhall  it  be  faid,  that  be,  born  in 
"  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble, 
"  mould  be  infpired  with  fo  high  an  ambition  and 
"  thirft  of  fame,  while  you,  Athenians ! !"  &c. 
Thus  Demofthenes,  by  the  organs  of  his  body,  at- 
tuned to  the  exertions  of  his  mind,  through  the 
kindred  organs  of  the  hearers,  inftantaneoufly,  and, 
as  it  were,  with  an  electrical  fpirit,  vibrates  thofe 
energies  from  foul  to  foul. — Notwithstanding  the 
diverfity  of  minds  in  fuch  a  multitude,  by  the  light- 
ning of  eloquence,  they  are  melted  into  one  mafs 
—The  whole  aflembly,  a&uated  in  one  and  the 
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fame  way,  become,  as  it  were,  one  man,  and  have- 
but  one  voice. — The  univerfal  cry  is — "  Let  us 
"  march  againft  Philip — let  us  fight  for  our  liberties 
"  —let  us  conquer  or  die  V- 

Hanr.ibal  having  affembled  together  all  his  forces, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  he  brought  be- 
fore them  the  young  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken 
among  thofe  barbarians  that  had  difturbed  his  march 
acrofs  the  Alps.  With  a  view  to  the  defign  which 
he  now  put  in  practice,  he  had  before  given  orders, 
that  thefe  men  mould  be  treated  with  the  laft  fe- 
verity.  They  were  loaded  with  heavy  chains ;  their 
bodies  were  emaciated  with  hunger ;  and  mangled 
by  blows  and  ftripes.  In  this  condition,  he  now 
placed  them  in  the  midft  of  the  affembly  ;  and 
threw  before  them  fome  fuits  of  Gallic  armour,  fuch 
as  their  kings  are  accuftomed  to  wear  when  they 
engage  in  fingle  combat.  He  ordered  fome  horfes 
alfo  to  be  fet  before  them;  and  military  habits,  that 
were  very  rich  and  fplendid.  He  then  demanded 
of  the  young  men,  "  which  of  them  were  willing  to 
fC  try  their  fate  in  arms  againft  each  other;  on  con- 
"  dition  that  the  conqueror  fhould  poflefs  thofe 
"  fpoils  that  were  before  their  eyes,  while  the  van- 
"  quifhed  would  be  releafed  by  death  from  all  his 
"  miferies."  The  captives,  with  one  voice,  cried 
out,  and  teftified  the  utmoft  eagernefs  to  engage. 
Hannibal  then  commanded,  tc  that  lots  fhould  be 
"  caft  among  them ;  and  that  thofe  two,  upon 
"  whom  the  lot  fhould  fall,  fhould  take  the  arms 
"  that  were  before  them,  and  begin  the  combat." 

When 


When  the  prifoners  heard  thefe  orders,  they  ex- 
tended their  hands  towards  the  heavens ;  and  every 
one  mod  fervently  implored  the  gods  that  the  lot 
to  fight  might  be  his  own.  And  no  fooner  was 
their  chance  decided,  than  thofe  whole  fortune  it  was 
to  engage,  appeared  filled  with  joy,  while  the  reft 
were  mournful  and  dejected.  When  the  combat  was 
alfo  determined,  the  captives,  that  were  by  lot  ex- 
cluded the  trial,  pronounced  "  him  who  had  loft 
*c  his  life  in  the  engagement  to  be,  in  their  fight, 
"  not  lefs  happy  than  the  conqueror :  fince  by  dy- 
"  ing,  he  was  releafed  from  all  that  wretchednefs, 
"  which  they  were  ftill  doomed  to  furFer."  The 
fame  reflections  arofe  alfo  in  the  minds  of  the  Car- 
thaginian foldiers ;  who,  from  comparing  the  con- 
dition of  the  dead  with  the  ill  fate  of  thofe  that  were 
led  back  again  to  chains  and  torture.,  declared  "  the 
"  former  to  be  happy."  and  gave  "  their  pity" 
to  the  fufferings  of  the  latter. 

When  Hannibal  perceived  that  this  contrivance 
had  produced  in  the  minds  of  all  the  army  the  effect 
that  was  intended  from  it,  he  came  among  the  fol- 
diers, and  then  addrefied  them  as  follows:  "  I  have 
"  offered  this  fpectacie  to  your  view,  that,  when 
"  you  have  difcerned  your  own  condition  in  the  fate 
"  of  thofe  unhappy  captives,  you  might  more  clear- 
"  ly  judge  what  refolutions  were  mod  proper  to  be 
"  taken,  and  in  what  manner  you  might  beft  form 
"  your  conduct  in  the  prefent  circum  fiances.  For, 
"  in  the  combat  which  you  have  feen,  and  the 
5  "  prize 


"  prize  propofed  to  the  conqueror,  is  difplayed  a 
"  perfect  image  of  that  ftate  into  which  you  your- 
"  felves  are  now  brought  by  fortune.  Such  indeed 
"  is  your  fituation,  that  you  mult  either  conquer, — ■ 
"  or  be  flain  in  battle,— or  elfe  fall  alive  into  the 
iC  power  of  your  enemies.  By  conqueft,  you  will 
"  obtain  a  prize  not  of  horfes  and  military  habits, 
"  but  the  whole  wealth  and  riches  of  the  Roman 
"  empire ;  and  will  then  become  the  happieft  of 
<c  mankind :  and  if  you  were  to  fall  in  battle,  you 
"  will  then  only  die ;  without  being  firft  expofed  to 
<c  any  kind  of  milery ;  and  contending,  to  your 
"  lateft  breath,  for  the  moft  glorious  of  all  victories. 
"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cafe  you  are  conquered, 
"  and  the  love  of  life  mould  flatter  you  with  the 
fc  hopes  of  being  able  to  efcape  by  flight,  or  you 
"  fhould  even  confent  upon  any  terms  to  live  afcer 
"  your  defeat ;  it  is  manifeft,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
"  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  wretchednefs  can 
<c  await  you :  for  furely  there  is  none  among  you, 
lt  who,  when  you  have  confidered  how  vaft  a 
"  length  of  country  you  have  traverfed,  what  ene- 
"  mies  have  oppofed  you  in  their  way,  and  what 
"  large  and  rapid  rivers  you  were  forced  to  pals, 
<f  could  be  fo  wholly  deftitute  of  all  fenfe  and  judg- 
"  ment  as  ever  to  be  perfuaded,  that  it  was  poffi- 
"  ble  to  regain  your  feveral  countries.  I  conjure 
t(  you,  therefore,  to  lay  afide  all  fuch  hopes  ;  and, 
"  in  judging  of  your  own  ftate  and  fortune,  to  re- 
"  tain  thofe  fentiments,  which  you  have  juft  now 
i  "  fhewn 
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(i  fliewn  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cap- 
"  tives.  As  in  that  cafe  you  declared  both  the 
"  man  that  conquered,  and  him  who  fell  in  the 
"  combat,  to  be  happy,  and  pitied  thofe  who  were 
"  referved  alive ;  fo  your  bufinefs  now  is,  to  con- 
"  quer,  if  it  be  poflible ;  and  if  not  to  die  ;  and  on 
"  no  account  to  entertain  even  the  fmalleft  expec- 
"  tation  or  thought  of  life,  in  cafe  you  are  conquer- 
"  ed.  And  if  you  will  heartily  embrace  thefe  fen- 
"  timents,  and  carry  this  refolution  with  you  into 
**  action,  there  is  indeed  no  room  to  doubt,  but 
cc  that  you  muft:  both  live  and  conquer.  For 'no 
<c  troops  were  ever  known  to  be  defeated,  who  had 
"  once  been  fixed  in  this  determination,  either  by 

neceffity  or  choice.  But  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  an  army  which,  like  the  Romans,  fee  their  coun- 
<c  try  open  to  them  on  every  fide,  and  ready  to 
<f  receive  all  thofe  that  can  efcape  by  flight,  muft 
<(  neceifarily  fall  beneath  the  efforts  of  men,  whofe 
,c  only  hopes  are  placed  in  victory." 

When  we  feel  ourfelves  hurried  off  by  any  un- 
common effect,  let  us  try  to  inveftigate  the  caufe, 
and  afk  ourfelves  why  we  are  thus  delighted,  thus 
affected  ?  Effects  indeed  ftrike  us,  when  we  are  not 
thinking  about  the  caufe ;  yet  may  we  be  affured, 
if  we  reflect,  that  a  caufe  there  is ;  and  that  too  a 
caufe  intelligent  and  rational.  In  that  part  of  the 
Philippic  of  Demofthenes  it  is  the  antithejis  that 
heightens  the  defcription  ;  which  is  ftill  more  forci- 
bly exhibited  in  the  fpectacle  contrived  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  and  in  his  harangue. 

SEC  T. 
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SECT.  XXVIII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

On  the  antithefis  often  depends  much  cf  the 
beauty  and  clearnefs  of  hiftory.  We  will  take  an 
example  from  Tacitus. 

The  night  in  both  camps  was  bufy  and  unquiet. 

The  barbarians  paffed  their  time  in  jollity  and 
caroufing;  warlike  fongs  and  favage  howlings  kept 
a  conftant  uproar,  while  the  woods  and  vallies  rung 
with  the  hideous  found. 

In  the  Roman  camp  the  fcene  was  different : 
pale  gleaming  fires  were  feen ;  no  found,  fave  that 
of  low  and  hollow  murmurs;  the  foldiers  lay  ex- 
tended at  length  under  the  palifades,  or  wandered 
from  -tent  to  tent,  fatigued  and  weary,  yet  fcarce 
awake.  Csecina  was  difturbed  by  a  terrible  dream: 
he  thought  he  faw  Quintillius  Varus,  who  had  been 
flaughtered  with  his  whole  army,  emerging  from 
the  fens. 

Arminius,  at  break,  of  day,  obferving  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Roman  army  in  their  march  fluck  fift 
in  a  morafs;  the  foldiers  gathering  round  in  tumult 
and  diforder ;  the  eagles  in  confufion  j  he  ordered 
•his  men  to  make  a  vigorous  attack ;  and  by  gnafh- 
ing  and  mangling  the  horfes,  made  a  dreadful  ha- 
ve ck. 

Goaded 
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Goaded  by  wounds,  and  not  able  to  keep  their 
legs  on  a  flimy  foil,  which  was  made  ftill  more  flip- 
pery  by  the  effufion  of  their  own  blood,  thofe  ani- 
mals in  their  fury  overturned  all  in  their  way,  and 
trampled  under  feet  the  wretches  that  lay  on  the 
ground.  The  chief  diftrefs  was  round  the  eagles ; 
to  fupport  them  under  a  heavy  volley  of  darts  was 
difficult,  and  to  fix  them  in  fwampy  ground  impof- 
fible.  Cascina,  exerting  himfelf  with  undaunted 
vigour  to  fuftain  the  ranks,  had  his  horfe  killed 
under  him.  The  barbarians  were  ready  to  furround 
him,  if  the  firft  legion  had  not  come  up  to  his  af- 
fiftance. 

At  length  the  rage  for  plunder,  natural  to  favages, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Intent  on  booty,  the 
Germans  defifted  from  the  fight. 

The  Romans  feized  this  opportunity,  and,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  day,  they  gained  a  ftation  on  folid 
ground.  Their  diftrefs,  however,  was  not  at  an 
end :  entrenchments  were  to  be  raifed ;  earth  to  be 
brought  j  their  tools  for  digging  and  cutting  the 
foil  were  loft  j  no  tents  for  the  foldiers;  no  medi- 
cine for  the  wounded ;  their  provifions  in  a  vile 
condition,  deformed  with  filth  and  blood ;  a  night 
big  with  horror  hung  over  their  heads ;  and  the  en- 
fuing  day,  to  a  number  of  brave  and  gallant  men, 
might  prove  the  laft. 

Csecina  feeing  this  abafed  fpirit  of  the  legions 
addreflfed  them  from  the  part  of  the  camp  afligned 
for  the  eagles.   Having  commanded  filence,  he  ex- 
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plained  their  fituation,  and  the  neceffity  that  called 
upon  them  to  act  like  men.  "  They  had  nothing 
"  to  depend  upon  except  their  valour ;  but  their 
"  valour  muft  be  cool,  deliberate,  guided  by  pru- 
"  dence.  Let  all  remain  within  the  lines,  till  the 
"  barbarians,  in  hopes  of  carrying  the  works,  mould 
"  advance  to  the  affault.  Then  will  be  the  time 
"  to  mew  themfelves.  If  they  fled,  other  woods, 
"  and  deeper  fens,  remained  behind  perhaps  more 
"  favage  enemies.  By  one  glorious  victory  they 
<f  were  fure  of  gaining  every  advantage ;  honoured 
"  by  their  country,  loved  by  their  families,  and  ap- 
tf  plauded  by  the  whole  army." 

The  Germans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  no  lefs  in 
agitation  ;  their  hopes  of  conqueft,  the  love  of  plun- 
der, and  the  jarring  counfels  of  the  chiefs,  diffract- 
ed every  mind. 

Arminius  propofed  "  to  let  the  Romans  break 
t{  up  their  camp,  and  furround  them  again  in  the 
ff  narrow  defiles,  and  in  the  bogs  and  marfhes." 
Inguimer,  more  fierce  and  violent,  and  for  that 
reafon  more  acceptable  to  the  genius  of  barbarians, 
«c  was  for  ftorming  the  camp :  it  would  be  carried 
*c  by  a  general  affault;  the  number  of  prifoners 
"  would  be  great,  and  the  booty  more  entire." 
His  advice  prevailed. 

At  the  point  of  day  the  march  began :  at  the 
firft  onfet  the  Germans  levelled  the  foffe,  threw 
heaps  of  hurdles,  and  attempted  a  fcalade. 

The  ramparts  were  thinly  manned  j  and  the fol- 
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■diers>  who  appeared  to  defend  them,  as  if  panic 
ftruck,  fled. 

The  barbarians  foon  clambered  over  the  works 
to  purfue  the  flying  enemy. 

In  that  moment  the  fignal  was  given  to  the  co- 
horts i  clarions  and  trumpets  founded  through  the 
camp;  the  Romans  in  a  body,  and  with  a  general 
fhout,  rufhed  on  to  the  attack.  They  furioufly  fell 
upon  the  enemy,  crying  aloud,  as  they  advanced, 
"  Here  are  no  woods,  no  treacherous  fens  we  are 
"  here  on  equal  ground." 

The  barbarians  had  promifed  themfelves  an  eafy 
conqueft.  The  affair  they  imagined  would  be  with 
a  handful  of  men  ;  but  their  furprife  rofe  in  propor- 
tion, when  they  heard  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and 
faw  the  field  glittering  with  oppofmg  arms.  The 
fudden  terror  magnified  their  danger.  A  dreadful 
flaughter  immediately  enfued.  The  two  chiefs  be- 
took themfelves  to  flight ;  Arminius  unhurt,  and 
Inguimer  dangeroufly  wounded. 

No  quarter  was  given.  The  purfuit  continued 
as  long  as  day-light,  and  refentment  lafted.  Night 
coming  on,  the  legions  returned  to  their  camp,  co- 
vered with  new  wounds,  and  their  provisions  no 
better  than  the  day  before :  but  health,  and  food* 
and  vigour,  all  things  were  found  in  viffory. 
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SECT.  XXIX, 

AN    AWFUL  PAUSE. 


The  ifland  of  Lelbos,  extending  above  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  is  the  largeft, 
except  Eubcea,  in  the  iEgean  fea.  Originally 
planted  by  Eolians,  Lefbos  was  the  mother  of 
many  Eolic  colonies.  They  were  eftablifhed  on 
the  oppofite  continent,  and  feparated  from  their 
metropolis  by  a  {trait  of  feven  miles,  which  ex- 
pands itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Thebe,  and  is  beauti- 
fully div.erfified  by  the  Hecatonnefian  and  Argi- 
nuffian  ifl.es,  of  old  facred  to  Apollo.  The  happy 
temperature  of  the  climate  of  Lefbos  confpired 
with  the  rich  fertility  of  the  foil  to  produce  thofe 
delicious  fruits,  and  thofe  exquifite  wines,  which 
are  ftill  acknowledged  by  modern  travellers  to  de- 
ferve  the  encomiums  fo  liberally  bellowed  on  them 
by  ancient  writers  *.  The  conveniencies  of  its  har- 
bours furnimed  another  fource  of  wealth  and  ad- 
vantage to  this  delightful  ifland,  which,  as  early  as 
the  age  of  Homer,  was  reckoned  populous  and 
powerful,  and,  like  the  reft  of  Greece,  at  that  time, 

*  Monf.  de  Guys,  Tournefort,  &rc.  agree  with  Horace 
(paffim)  and  Stiabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  5S-i — 65/,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  in  the  text,  concerning  Lefbos,  are  ex- 
tracted. 
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governed  by  the  moderate  jurifdiclion  of  heredi- 
tary princes.  The  abufe  of  royal  power  occafioned 
the  difTolution  of  monarchy  in  Lefbos,  as  well  as 
in  the  neighbouring  ifles.  The  rival  cities  of  Mi- 
tylene  and  Methymna  contended  for  republican 
pre-eminence.  The  former  prevailed ;  and  hav- 
ing reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  fix  cities  of  in- 
ferior note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  ifland,  and  conquered 
a  confiderable  part  of  Troas.  Meanwhile  the  in- 
ternal government  of  Mitylene  was  often  difturbed 
by  fedition,  and  fometimes  ufurped  by  tyrants. 
The  wife  Pittacus,  contemporary  and  rival  of  So- 
lon, endeavoured  to  remedy  thefe  evils  by  giving 
hisi  countrymen  a  body  of  laws,  comprifed  in  fix 
hundred  verfes,  which  adjufted  their  political  rights, 
and  regulated  their  behaviour  and  manners.  The 
Lelbians  afterwards  underwent  thofe  general  revo- 
lutions, to  which  both  the  iflands  and  the  continent 
of  Afia  Minor  were  expofed  from  the  Lydian  and 
Perfian  power.  Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Per- 
fia  by  the  fuccefsful  valour  of  Athens  and  Sparta, 
the  Lefbians,  as  well  as  the  Greek  fettle ments 
around  them,  fpurned  the  tyrannical  authority  of 
Sparta  and  Paufanias,  and  ranged  themfelves  under 
the  honourable  colours  of  Athens,  which  they 
thenceforth  continued  to  refpec~t  in  peace,  and  to 
follow  in  war. 

But  even  the  apparent  freedom  which  the  Lef- 
bians enjoyed  had  now  become  extremely  precarious* 
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They  felt  themfelves  under  the  difagreeable  necefll- 
ty  to  footh,  to  bribe,  and  to  flatter  the  Athenian 
demagogues,  and  in  all  their  tranfadions  with  that' 
imperious  people,  to  teftify  the  mod  mortifying  de- 
ference and  mod  abject  fubmifiion.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  watchful  attention  never  defignedly  to  of- 
fend, they  were  continually  endangered  by  the 
quarrelfome  humour  of  a  capricious  multitude,  and 
had  reafon  to  dread,  left,  in  confequence  of  fome 
unexpected  guft  of  paffion,  they  mould  be  com- 
pelled to  demolifh  their  walls,  and  to  furrender 
their  (hipping,  the  punilhments  already  inflicted  on 
fuch  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  as  had  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  Athens. 

This  uneafy  fituation  naturally  difpofed  the  Lef- 
bians,  amidft  the  calamities  of  the  fecond  Pelo- 
ponnefian  invafion,  heightened  by  the  plague  at 
Athens,  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  revolt.  The 
following  year  was  employed  in  aflembling  the 
fcattered  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  within  the  walls 
of  Mitylene,  in  ftrengthening  thefe  walls,  in  forti- 
fying their  harbours,  in  augmenting  their  fleet,  and 
in  collecting  troops  and  provifions  from  that  fertile 
mores  of  the  Euxine  fea.  But  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war,  their  defign,  yet  unripe  for  execution, 
was  made  known  to  the  Athenians  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tenedos,  the  neighbours  and  enemies  of 
Lefbos,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  of  Methymna, 
the  ancient  rival  of  Mitylene,  and  by  feveral  mal- 
contents in  the  Lefbian  capital.  .  Notwithftanding 
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the  concurrence  of  fuch  powerful  teftimonies,  the 
Athenian  magiftrates  affected  to  disbelieve  intelli- 
gence which  their  diftreffed  circumftances  rendered 
peculiarly  alarming.  The  Lelbians,  it  was  faid, 
could  never  think  of  forfaking  the  alliance  of  a 
country  which  had  always  treated  them  with  fuch 
diftinguifhed  favour,  how  powerfully  foever  they 
might  be  urged  to  that  meafure  by  the  Thebans, 
their  Eolian  brethren,  and  the  Spartans,  their  an- 
cient confederates.  AmbafTadors,  however,  were 
fent  to  Lelbos,  defiring  an  explanation  of  rumours 
fo  dilhonourable  to  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  of  the 
ifland. 

The  ambafifadors  having  confirmed  the  report, 
Athens  equipped  a  fleet  of  forty  fail,  intending  to 
attack  the  enemy  by  furprife,  while  they  celebrated 
with  univerfal  confent  the  anniverfary  feftival  of 
Apollo,  on  the  promontory  of  Malea.    But  this 
defign  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  diligence  of  a 
Mitylenian  traveller,  who,  palling  from  Athens  to 
.  Eubcea,  proceeded  fouthward  to  Geraiftos,  and, 
embarking  in  a  merchant  veffd,  reached  Lelbos 
in  lefs  than  three  days  from  the  time  that  he  un- 
dertook this  important  fervice.     His  feafonable 
advice  not  only  prevented  the  Mitylenians  from 
leaving  their  city,  but  prepared  them  to  appear,  at 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  in  a  tolerable  pofture  of 
defence.    This  ftate  of  preparation  enabled  them 
to  obtain  from  Cleippidas,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  until  they  difpatched  an 
Q^4  embaffy 
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embafly  to  Athens,  to  remove,  as  they  pretended, 
the  groundlefs  refentment  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  ample  fatisfaction  to  the  magistrates. 

On  the  part  of  the  Lefbians,  this  tranfaction  was 
nothing  more  than  a  contrivance  to  gain  time. 
They  expected  no  favour  or  forgivenefs  from  the 
Athenian  affembly  ;  and  while  this  illufive  negocia- 
tion  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  other  ambaffadors 
went  fecretly  to  Sparta,  requeuing  that  the  Lef- 
bians might  be  admitted  into  the  Peloponnefian 
confederacy,  and  thus  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
that  powerful  league.  The  Spartans  referred  them 
to  the  general  affembly,  which  was  to  be  foon  held 
at  Olympia,  to  folemnize  the  moll  fplendid  of  all 
the  Grecian  feftivals.  After  the  games  were  ended, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  little  expected  that  fuch 
matters  were  in  agitation,  had  returned  home,  the 
Lefbian  ambafiadors  were  favourably  heard  in  a 
general  convention  of  the  Peloponnefian  reprefent- 
atives  or  deputies,  from  whom  they  received  af- 
furance  of  immediate  and  effectual  afiiftance. 

This  promife,  however,  was  not  punctually  per- 
formed. The  eyes  of  the  Athenians  were  at  length 
opened ;  and  while  the  Peloponnefians  prepared  or 
deliberated,  their  more  active  enemies  had  already 
taken  the  field.  Various  fkirmifiies,  in  which  the 
iflanders  (hewed  little  vigour  in  their  own  defence, 
engaged  the  neighbouring  flates  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbros  to  fend,  on  the  firft  fummons,  confiderable 
fupplies  of  troops  to  their  Athenian  confederates ; 
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but  as  the  combined  forces  were  ft  ill  infufficiens 
completely  to  inveft  Mitylene,  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment was  fent  from  Athens ;  and  before  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  the  place  was  locked  up  by  land, 
while  an  Athenian  fleet  occupied  the  harbour. 

Defpair  of  affiftance,  and  fcarcity  of  provifions, 
had  obliged  Salasthus,  General  of  the  befieged,  who 
began  himfelf  by  this  time  to  fufpect  that  the  Pe- 
loponnefians  had  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  fuccour- 
ing  the  place,  to  arm  the  populace,  in  order  to 
make  a  vigorous  aflault  on  the  Athenian  lines. 
But  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  who  in  Lelbos,  as  well 
as  in  the  Grecian  ifles,  naturally  favoured  the  caufe 
of  Athens,  the  avowed  patron  of  democracy,  no 
fooner  received  their  armour  than  they  refufed 
obeying  their  fuperiors,  and  threatened,  that  unlefs 
the  corn  were  fpeedily  brought  to  the  market-place, 
and  equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens,  they 
would  inftantly  fubmit  to  the  befiegers.  The  ari- 
ftocratical  party  prudently  yielded  to  the  torrent  of 
popular  fury,  which  they  had  not  ftrength  to  refill  j 
and  jufcly  apprehenfive,  left  a  more  obftinate  de- 
fence might  totally  exclude  them  from  the  benefit 
of  capitulation,  they  furrendered  to  Paches,  the 
Athenian  commander,  on  condition  that  none  of 
the  prifoners  mould  be  enflaved  or  put  to  death, 
until  their  agents,  who  were  immediately  fent  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  Athens,  mould  return 
with  the  fentence  of  that  republic. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mitylenian 
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ambaffadors,  the  people  of  Athens  had  affembled 
to  deliberate  on  this  important  fubject.  Agitated 
by  the  giddy  tranfports  of  triumph  over  the  rebel- 
lious ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  a  people,  who, 
though  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  favours,  had  a- 
bandoned  and  betrayed  their  protectors  in  the  fea- 
fon  of  danger,  the  Athenians  doomed  to  death  all 
the  Mitylenian  citizens,  and  condemned  the  women 
and  children  to  perpetual  fervitude.    In  one  day 
the  bill  was  propofed,  the  decree  paffed,  and  the 
fame  evening  a  galley  was  difpatched  to  Paches, 
conveying  this  cruel  and  bloody  refolution.  But  the 
night  left  room  for  reflection ;  and  the  feelings  of 
humanity  were  awakened  by  the  flings  of  remorfe. 
In  the  morning,  having  affembled,  as  ufual,  in  the 
public  fquare,  men  were  furprifed  and  pleafed  to 
find  the  fentiments  of  their  neighbours  exactly  cor- 
refponding  with  their  own.    Their  dejected  coun- 
tenances met  each  other ;  they  lamented,  with  one 
accord,  the  rafhnefs  and  ferocity  of  their  paffion, 
and  bewailed  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mitylene,  the 
deftined  object  of  their  mifguided  frenzy.  The 
Mitylenian  ambaffadors  availed  themfelves  of  this 
fudden  change  of  fentiment;  a  new  affembly  was 
convened,  and  the  queftion  fubmitted  to  a  fecond 
deliberation,  when  the  decree  was  reverfed. 

It  however  remained  uncertain,  whether  this  late 
and  reluctant  repentance  would  avail  the  Mityle- 
nians,  who,  before  any  advice  of  it  arrived,  might 
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be  condemned  and  executed  in  confequence  of  the 
former  decree. 

A  galley  was  inftantfy  furnimed  with  every  thing 
that  might  promote  expedition.  The  Mitylenian 
deputies  promifed  invaluable  rewards  to  the  rowers. 
But  the  fate  of  a  numerous,  and  lately  flourifhing 
community,  ftill  depended  on  the  uncertainty  of 
winds  and  currents.  The  firft  advice-boat  had 
failed,  as  the  meffenger  of  bad  news,  with  a  flow 
and  melancholy  progrefs.  The  fecond  advanced 
■with  the  rapid  movement  of  joy.  Not  an  adverie 
blaft  oppofed  her  courfe.  The  neceffity  of  food 
and  deep  never  reftrained  a  moment  the  labour  of 
the  oar :  and  her  diligence  was  rewarded  by  reach- 
ing Lefbos  in  time  to  check  the  cruel  hand  of  the 
executioner. 

The  people  had  been  affembled,  the  bloody  fen- 
tence  had  been  juft  read,  even  the  orders  had  been 
iffued  for  its  execution,  when  the  critical  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  galley  converted  the  lamentable 
outcries,  and  gloomy  defpair  of  a  whole  republic, 
into  the  molt  extravagant  exprejjions  of  admiration 
and  of  gratitude :  having  before  given  up  their 
lives  and  fortunes  as  loft,  they  now  abandoned 
themfclves  to  the  excefs  of  joy,  and  the  whole  city 
exhibited  the  mofl:  frantic  fcenes  of  exultation  *. 

*  Gillies. 
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SECT.  XXX. 

OPPOSITION  OF  LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

"  Let  there  he  Jig/it,"  faid  God,  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  firft  of  things,  quintefferice  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  eaft 
To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began, 
Spher'd  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  fun 
Was  not :  God  faw  the  light  was  good ; 
And  light  from  darknefs  by  the  hemifphere 
Divided;  light  the  day,  and  darknefs  night 
He  nam'd.    Thus  was  the  firft  day  ev'n  and  morn, 
Nor  paft  uncelebrated,  nor  unfung 
By  the  celeftial  quires,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  firft  from  darknefs  they  beheld; 

 with  joy  and  fliout, 

The  hollow  univerfal  orb  they  fill'd, 
And  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  prais'd 
God  and  his  works,  Creator  him  they  fung 
Both  when  firft  ev'ning  was,  and  when  firft  morn. 

Milton. 

i 

Painters,  fays  Plutarch,  increafe  the  effect  of 
the  light  and  fplendid  parts  of  a  picture  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  dark  tints  and  fhades ;  and 
Maximus  Tyiius  obferves,  that  bright  and  vivid 
colours  are  always  pleafant .  to  the  eye ;  but  this 
pleafure  is  confiderably  heightened  if  you  accom- 
pany them  with  tints  fomewhat  dark  and  gloomy. 
Thefe  paffages  of  the  ancients  feem  to  imply  an 
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acquaintance  with  the  ufe  of  cold  and  dark  tints, 
where  a  brilliancy  of  tone  in  other  parts  is  required, 
although  the  difcovery  of  the  claro-obfcuro  is  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  moderns.  One  of  the  main  ex- 
cellencies of  Raphael  is  his  fondnefs  for  great  maffes 
of  light,  and  deep  fhadows,  which  he  obferves 
equally  in  the  naked  as  in  the  attired  figure.  The 
painters  of  the  Venetian  fchool  more  efpecially  en- 
deavoured by  the  oppofition  of  coloured  objects, 
and  by  the  contraft  of  light  and  made,  to  produce 
a  vigorous  effect,  which  demands  and  fixes  the  at- 
tention. This  is  more  particularly  the  characteriftic 
of  the  Dutch  fchool.  By  their  knowledge  of  con- 
traft, they  arrived  at  the  difficult  art  of  painting 
even  light  itfelf.  Rembrant  more  efpecially  de- 
lighted in  the  great  oppofition  of  light  and  made. 
The  room  where  he  ufed  to  paint  was  darkened, 
and  he  received  the  light  only  by  a  fmall  aperture 
in  the  ftiutter,  which  he  contrived  fo  as  to  fall  and 
illumine  the  object  he  was  defigning.  Hence 
Rembrant's  manner  of  painting  appears  like  magic. 
None  exceeded  him  in  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  effects  of  different  colours  mingled  together,  nor 
could  better  diftinguilh  thofe  which  did  not  apree 
with  thofe  which  did.  He  placed  every  tone  in 
its  place  with  fo  much  exactnefs  and  tafte,  that  he 
needed  not  to  mix  his  oppofing  colours,  and  fo  de- 
itroy  what  may  be  called  the  flower  and  frefhnefs  of 
them.  He  often  loaded  his  lights  with  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  colour  (to  make  the  brighteft  reflection), 
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that  in  fome  inftances  he  may  be  faid  to  model  and 
not  to  paint.  In  his  famous  picture  reprefenting 
the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary, the  principal  light  darts  upon  her  through  a 
break  of  the  clouds,  while  all  the  other  figures  {land 
obfcured  by  fhade.  In  the  refurrection  of  Lazarus 
there  is  introduced  a  long  ftream  of  light  on  the 
principal  objects.  It  is  by  this  means  that  his  com- 
pofitions  appear  fo  ftrikingly  divided,  into  different 
groups.  Tintoret,  too,  acquired  great  reputation, 
as  well  as  brifknefs,  with  which  he  enlivened  his 
figures,  by  his  mafterly  manner  of  placing  his  lights 
and  fhadows.  Tintoret,  as  well  as  Pouffin,  mo- 
delled their  figures,  and  ufed  to  illumine  them  by 
a  bright  lamp  or  candle  light,  by  which  means 
they  were  able  greatly  to  heighten  their  lights  and 
fhadows.  Among  painters  of  our  day  none  have 
carried  this  oppofition  to  higher  perfection  than 
Mr.  RufTel,  in  his  picture  of  Cupid  prefenting  the 
night-blowing  Cereus  to  Hymen  *.  The  torch 
and  altar  of  Hymen  reflect  warm  light  on  the 
figures,  whilft  the  back-ground  fcenery  has  the 
cold  and  blue  light  of  the  moon  partly  obfcured  by 
clouds.  This  is  alfo  very  finely  exhibited  in  fome 
fublime  paintings  by  Pether.  He  has  reprefented 
an  irruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius  during  a  full  moon, 
each  mingling  their  different  lights  upon  the  heaven 

*  This  pidture  was  painted  for  Dr.  Thornton's  Neu> 
Ulujiration  of  the  Sexual  Syjlem  o/*Linnjeus,  and  was  in  the 
Exhibition. 
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and  on  the  waters.  In  another  picture  we  have  a 
village  on  fire  with  a  moon-light  fcenery ;  and  in  a 
third,  a  moon-light  with  the  warm  emanation  from 
a  forge  of  a  blackfmith's  mop.  That  thefe  paint- 
ings owe  much  of  their  effect  from  the  principle 
we  are  endeavouring  to  prove  by  a  variety  of  ar- 
guments, we  think  no  one  can  deny,  and  the  prin- 
ciple itfelf  is  generally  known  and  allowed  by 
painters  themfelves. 
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SECT.  XXXI. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  GROTTO, 

Antiparos  is  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago. 
This  ifland  is  remarkable  for  a  fubterraneous  ca- 
vern or  grotto,  accounted  one  of  the  greateft  natu- 
ral curiofities  in  the  world.  It  was  firft  difcovered 
in  the  laft  century  by  one  Magni  an  Italian  traveller, 
who  has  given  us  the  following  account :  "  Having 
been  informed,"  fays  he,  "  by  the  natives  of  Paros, 
that  in  the  little  ifland  of  Antiparos,  which  lies  about 
two  miles  from  the  former,  of  a  gigantic  ftatue  that 
was  to  be  feen  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  in  that 
place,  it  was  refolved  that  we  (the  French  conful 
and  myfelf)  fhould  pay  it  a  vifit.  In  purfuance  of 
this  refolution,  after  we  had  landed  on  the  ifland, 
and  walked  about  four  miles  through  the  midft  of 
beautiful  plains  and  floping  woodlands,  we  at  length 
came  to  a  little  hill,  on  the  fide  of  which  yawned  a 
moft  horrid  cavern,  that  with  its  gloom  at  firft 
ftruck  us  with  terror,  and  almoft  reprefled  curiofity. 
Recovering  the  firft  furprife,  however,  we  entered 
boldly ;  and  had  not  proceeded  above  20  paces, 
when  the  fuppofed  ftatue  of  the  giant  prefented  it- 
felf  to  our  view.  We  quickly  perceived,  that  what 
the  ignorant  natives  had  been  terrified  at  as  a  giant, 
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was  nothing  more  than  a  fparry  concretion,  formed 
by  the  water  dropping  from  the  roof  of  the  cave, 
and  by  degrees  hardening  into  a  figure  that  their 
fears  had  formed  into  a  monfter.  Incited  by  this 
extraordinary  appearance,  we  were  induced  to  pro- 
ceed ftill  farther,  in  queft  of  new  adventures  in  this 
horrible  fubterranean  cave.  As  we  proceeded, 
new  wonders  offered  themfelves,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  moft  magnificent  part  of  the  cavern. 

Our  flambeaus  being  all  lighted  up,  and  the 
whole  place  completely  illuminated,  never  could 
the  eye  be  prefented  with  a  more  glittering  or  a 
more  magnificent  fcene.  The  roof  all  hung  with 
folid  icicles,  tranfparent  as  glafs,  yet  folid  as  mar- 
ble. The  eye  could  fcarce  reach  the  lofty  and  no- 
ble ceiling ;  the  fides  were  regularly  formed  with 
fpars ;  and  the  whole  prefented  the  idea  of  a  mag- 
nificent theatre,  illuminated  with  an  immenfe  pro- 
fusion of  lights.  The  floor  confifted  of  folid  mar- 
ble ;  and  in  feveral  places,  magnificent  columns, 
thrones,  altars,  and  other  objects,  appeared,  as  if 
nature  had  defigned  to  mock  the  curiofities  of  art. 
Our  voices,  upon  fpeaking  or  ringing,  were  redou- 
bled to  an  aftonilhing  loudnefs ;  and,  upon  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  the  noife  and  reverberations  were  almofr. 
deafening.  In  the  midft  of  this  grand  amphitheatre 
rofe  a  concretion  of  about  15  feet  high,  that,  in 
fome  meafure,  refembled  an  altar  j  from  which, 
taking  the  hint,  we  caufed  mafs  to  be  celebrated 
there.    The  beautiful  columns  that  (hot  up  round 
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the  altar,  appeared  like  candlefticks ;  and  many 
other  natural  objects  reprefented  the  cuftomary  or- 
naments of  this  facrament. 

A  more  particular  account  of  this  famous  grotto 
has  been  publifhed  by  one  Charles  Saunders ; 
which,  as  it  is  very  interefting,  and  feems  to  bear 
fuflicient  marks  of  authenticity,  we  mall  here  in- 
fert.  "  Its  entrance  (fpeaking  of  this  fubterra- 
nean  wonder)  lies  in  the  fide  of  a  rock,  about  two 
miles  from  the  fea-fhore;  and  is  a  fpacious  and 
very  large  arch,  formed  of  rough  craggy  rocks, 
overhung  with  brambles  and  a  great  many  climbing 
plants,  that  give  it  a  gloominefs  which  is  very  awful 
and  agreeable.  Our  furgeon,  myfelf,  and  four  paf- 
fengers,  attended  by  fix  guides  with  lighted'  torches, 
entered  this  cavern  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  middle  of  Auguft  laft.  We  had  not 
gone  20  yards  in  this  cavity  when  we  loft:  all  light 
of  day-light :  but  our  guides  going  before  us  with 
lights,  we  entered  into  a  low  narrow  kind  of  alley, 
furrounded  every  way  with  ftones  all  glittering  like 
diamonds  by  the  light  of  our  torches ;  the  whole 
being  covered  and  lined  throughout  with  fmali 
cryftals,  which  gave  a  thoufand  various  colours  by 
their  different  reflections.  This  alley  grows  lower 
and  narrower  as  one  goes  on,  till  at  length  one  can 
fcarce  get  along  it.  At  the  end  of  this  paffage  we 
were  each  of  us  prefented  with  a  rope  to  tie  about 
qui  middies;  which  when  we  had  done,  our  guides 
lis  eo  the  brink  of  a  moft  horrible  precipice. 
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The  defcent  into  this  was  very  deep,  and  the  place 
all  dark  and  gloomy.  We  could  fee  nothing,  in 
fhorr,  but  fome  of  our  guides  with  torches  in  a 
miferable  dark  place,  at  a  vaft  diftance  below  us* 
The  dreadful  depth  of  this  place,  and  the  horror  of 
the  defcent  through  a  miferable  darknefs  into  it, 
made  me  look  back  to  the  lane  of  diamonds,  if  I 
may  fo  call  it,  through  which  we  had  juft  palled  j 
and  I  could  not  but  think  I  was  leaving  heaven,  to 
defcend  into  the  infernal  regions.  The  hope  of 
fomething  fine  at  my  journey's  end,  tempted  me, 
however,  to  truft  myfelf  to  the  rope,  and  my  guides 
at  the  top,  to  let  myfelf  down.  After  about  two 
minutes  dangling  in  this  pofture,  not  without  much 
pain  as  well  as  terror,  I  found  myfelf  fafe,  however, 
at  the  bottom ;  and  our  friends  all  foon  followed 
the  example.  When  we  had  congratulated  here 
with  one  another  on  our  fafe  defcent,  I  was  inquir- 
ing where  the  grotto,  as  they  called  it,  was.  Our 
guides,  making  their  heads,  told  us,  we  had  a  great 
way  to  that  yet  j  and  led  us  forward  about  30  yards 
under  a  roof  of  ragged  rocks,  in  a  fcene  of  terrible 
darknefs,  and  at  a  vaft  depth  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  to  the  brink  of  another  precipice  much 
deeper  and  more  terrible  than  the  former.  Two  of 
the  guides  went  down  here  with  their  torches  firft  j 
and  by  their  light  we  could  fee,  that  this  paflage 
was  not  fo  perpendicular  indeed  as  the  other,  but  lay 
in  a  very  fteep  flant,  with  a  very  flippery  rock  for 
the  bottom ;  vaft  pieces  of  rough  rugged  rocks  jut- 
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ting  Out  in  many  places  on  the  right  hand,  in  the 
defcent,  and  forcing  the  guides  fometimes  to  climb 
over,  fometimes  to  creep  under  them,  and  fome- 
times to  round  them ;  and  on  the  left,  a  thoufand 
dark  caverns,  like  fo  many  monftrous  wells,  ready, 
if  a  foot  mould  flip,  to  fwallow  them  up  for  ever. 
We  ftood  on  the  edge  to  fee  thefe  people  with  their 
lights  defcend  before  us;  and  were  amazed  and 
terrified  to  fee  them  continue  defcending  till  they 
feemed  at  a  monftrous  and  mod  frightful  depth. 
When  they  were  at  the  bottom,  however,  they  hal- 
looed to  us  -,  and  we,  trembling  and  quaking,  be- 
gan to  defcend  after  them.    We  had  not  gone  30 
feet  down,  when  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  rock 
was  perfectly  perpendicular  j   and  a  vaft  cavern 
feemed  to  open  its  mouth  to  fwallow  us  up  on  one 
fide,  while  a  wall  of  rugged  rock  threatened  to  tear 
us  to  pieces  on  the  other.   I  was  quite  diftieartened 
at  this  terrible  profpect,  and  declared  I  would  go 
back :  but  our  guides  allured  us  there  was  no  dan- 
ger   and  the  reft  of  the  company  refolving  to  fee 
the  bottom  now  they  were  come  fo  far,  I  would  not 
leave  them  :  fo  on  we  went  to  a  corner  where  there 
was  placed  an  old  flippery  and  rotten  ladder,  which 
hung  down  clofe  to  the  rock  j  and  down  this,  one 
after  another,  we  at  length  all  defcended.  When 
we  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  we  found  ourfelves 
at  the  entrance  of  another  pafTage,  which  was  terri- 
mpugh  indeed  j  but  in  this  there  was  not  want- 
meching  of  beauty,    This  was  a  wide  and 
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gradual  defcent;  at  the  entrance  of  which  one  of 
our  guides  feated  himfelf  on  his  breech,  and  began 
to  Aide  down,  telling  us  we  muft  do  the  fame.  We 
could  difcover,  by  the  light  of  his  torch,  that  this 
paflage  was  one  of  the  nobleft  vaults  in  the  world. 
It  is  about  nine  feet  high,  feven  wide,  and  has  for 
its  bottom  a  fine  green  glofly  marble.  The  walls 
and  arch  of  the  roof  of  this  being  as  fmooth  and 
even  in  molt  places  as  if  wrought  by  art,  and  made 
of  a  fine  glittering  red  and  white  granite,  fupported 
here  and  there  with  columns  of  a  deep  blood-red 
mining  porphyry,  made,  with  the  reflection  of  the 
lights,  an  appearance  not  to  be  conceived.  This 
paflage  is  at  leaft  40  yards  long  j  and  of  fo  fteep  a 
defcent,  that  one  has  enough  to  do,  when  feated  on 
one's  breech,  not  to  defcend  too  quickly.  Our  ' 
guides,  that  we  kept  with  us,  could  here  keep  on 
each  fide  of  us :  and,  what  with  the  prodigious 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  place,  our  eafy  travel- 
ling through  it,  and  the  diverfion  of  our  now  and 
then  running  after  one  another  whether  we  would  or 
not ;  this  was  much  the  pleafanteft  part  of  our  jour- 
ney. When  we  had  entered  this  paflage,  I  ima- 
gined we  fhould  at  the  bottom  join  the  two  guides 
we  had  firft  fet  down  :  but  alas  !  when  we  were  got 
there,  we  found  ourfelves  only  at  the  mouth  of  an- 
other precipice,  down  which  we  defcended  by  a  le- 
cond  ladder  not  much  better  than  the  former.  I 
could  have  admired  this  place  alfo,  would  my  ter- 
ror have  fuffered  me  j  but  the  dread  of  falling,  kept 
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ail  my  thoughts  employed  during  my  defcent.  I 
could  not  but  obferve,  however,  as  my  companions 
were  coming  down  after  me,  tint  the  wall,  ifl  may 
fo  call  it,  which  the  ladder  hung  by,  was  one  mafs 
of  blood-red  marble,  covered  with  white  fprigs  of 
rock-cryftal  as  long  as  my  finger,  and  making,  with 
the  glow  of  the  purple  from  behind,  one  continued 
immenfe  fheet  of  amethyfbs.  From  the  foot  of  this 
ladder  we  Aided  on  our  bellies  through  another 
fhallow  vault  of  polifhed  green  and  white  marble, 
about  20  feet;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  joined  our 
guides.  Here  we  all  got  together  once  again,  and 
drank  fome  rum,  to  give  us  courage  before  we  pro- 
ceeded any  farther.  After  this  fhort  refrefhment, 
we  proceeded  by  a  (trait,  but  fomewhat  flanting 
paffage,  of  a  rough,  hard,  and  fomewhat  coarfe 
Hone,  full  of  a  thoufand  ft  range  figures  of  fnakes 
rolled  round,  and  looking  as  if  alive ;  but  in  reality 
as  cold  and  hard  as  the  reft  of  the  (tone,  and  nothing 
but  fome  of  the  fcone  itfelf  in  that  fliape.  We 
walked  pretty  eafily  along  this  defcent  for  near  200 
yards;  where  we  faw  two  pillars  leemingly  made  to 
fupport  the  roof  from  falling  in :  but  in  reality  it 
was  no  fuch  thing ;  for  they  were  very  brittle,  and 
made  of  a  fine  glittering  yellow  marble.  When  we 
had  palled  thefe  about  200  yards,  we  found  our^ 
felves  at  the  brink  of  another  very  terrible  preci- 
pice: but  this  our  guides  allured  us  was  the  laft; 
and  there  being  a  very  good  ladder  to  go  down  by, 
we  readily  ventured.    At  the  bottom  of  this  fteep 
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wall,  as  I  may  call  it,  we  found  ourfelves  for  fome 
way  upon  plain  even  ground ;  but,  after  about  40 
yards  walking,  were  prefented  by  our  guides  with 
ropes  again ;  which  we  fattened  about  our  middles, 
though  not  to  be  fwung  down  by,  but  only  for  fear 
of  danger,  as  there  are  lakes  and  deep  waters  ail  the 
way  from  hence  on  the  left  hand.    With  this  cau- 
tion, however,  we  entered  the  laft  alley :  and  horri- 
ble work  it  was  indeed  to  get  through  it.    All  was 
perfectly  horrid  and  difmal  here.    The  fides  and 
roof  of  the  paffage  were  all  of  black  {tone ;  and  the 
rocks  in  our  way  were  in  fome  places  fo  fteep,  that 
we  were  forced  to  lie  all  along  on  our  backs,  and 
Aide  down ;  and  fo  rough,  that  they  cut  our  clothes, 
and  bruifed  us  miferably  in  paMing.     Over  our 
heads,  there  were  nothing  but  ragged  black  rocks, 
fome  of  them  looking  as  if  they  were  every  mo- 
ment ready  to  fall  in  upon  us;  and,  on  our  left 
hands,  the  light  of  our  guides  torches  fhowed  us 
continually  the  furfaces  of  dirty  and  miferably  look- 
ing lakes  of  water.    If  I  had  heartily  repented  of 
my  expedition  often  before,  here  I  allure  you  I  was 
all  in  a  cold  fweat,  and  fairly  gave  royfelf  over  for 
loft ;  heartily  curling  all  the  travellers  that  had  writ- 
ten of  this  place,  that  they  had  defcribed  it  fo  as  to 
tempt  people  to  fee  it,  and  never  told  us  of  the  hor- 
rors that  lay  in  the  way.    In  the  midft  of  all  thefe 
reflections,  and  in  the  very  difmalleft  part  of  all  the 
cavern,  on  a  fudden  we  had  loft  four  of  our  fix 
guides.    What  was  my  terror  on  this  fight !  The 
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place  was  a  thoufand  times  darker  and  more  terri- 
ble for  want  of  their  torches ;  and  I  expected  no 
other  but  every  moment  to  follow  them  into  fome 
of  thefe  lakes,  into  which  I  doubted  not  but  they 
were  -fallen.    The  remaining  two  guides  faid  all 
they  could,  indeed,  to  cheer  us  up ;  and  told  us  we 
fhould  fee  the  other  four  again  foon,  and  that  we 
were  near  the  end  of  our  journey.    I  do  not  know 
what  effect  this  might  have  upon  the  reft  of  my 
companions ;  but  I  allure  you  I  believed  no  part  of 
the  fpeech  but  the  laft,  which  I  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  find  fulfilled  in  fome  pond  or  precipice. 
Our  paffage  was  by  this  time  become  very  narrow, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all-fours  over  rug- 
ged rocks ;  when  in  an  inftant,  and  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  melancholy  apprehenfions,  I  heard  a  little  hifif- 
ing  noife,  and  faw  myfelf  in  utter,  and  not  to 
be  defcribed,  darknefs.    Our  guides  called  indeed 
cheerfully  to  us,  and  told  us  that  they  had  acciden- 
tally dropped  their  torches  into  a  puddle  of  water, 
but  we  mould  foon  come  to  the  reft  of  them,  and 
they  would  light  them  again ;  and  told  us  there  was 
no  danger,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  crawl 
forward.    I  cannot  fay  but  i  was  amazed  at  the 
courage  of  thefe  people ;  who  were  in  a  place  where, 
I  thought,  four  of  them  had  already  periihed,  and 
from  whence  we  could  none  of  us  ever  efcape; 
and  determined  to  lie  down  and  die  where  I  was. 
Words  cannot  defcribe  the  horror,  or  the  extreme 
darknefs  of  the  place.  One  of  our  guides,  however, 
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perceiving  that  I  did  not  advance,  came  up  to  me, 
and  clapping  his  hand  firmly  over  my  eyes,  drag- 
ged me  a  few  paces  forward.  While  I  was  in  this 
ftrange  condition,  expecting,  every  moment  death 
in  a  thoufand  fhapes,  and  trembling  to  think  what 
the  guide  meant  by  this  rough  proceeding,  he  lifted 
me  at  once  over  a  great  ftone,  fet  me  down  on  my 
feet,  and  took  his  hand  from  before  my  eyes. 
What  words  can  defcribe  at  that  inftant  my  aflonifh- 
ment  and  transport !  Inftead  of  darknefs  and  dejpair-, 
all  was  fplendor  and  magnificence  before  me;  our  guides 
all  appeared  about  us;  the  place  was  illuminated  by 
50  torches,  and  the  guides  all  zvel corned  me  into  the 
grotto  of  Antiparos.  The  four  that  were  firfh  miff- 
ing, I  now  found  had  only  given  us  the  flip,  to  get 
the  torches  lighted  up  before  we  came;  and  the 
other  two  had  put  out  their  lights  on  purpofe,  to 
make  us  enter  out  of  utter  darknefs  into  this  pavi- 
lion of  fplendor  and  glory.  I  am  now  come  to  the 
proper  part  of  this  fection ;  which  was,  to  defcribe 
this  grotto.  But  I  mud  confefs  to  you  that  words 
cannot  do  it.  The  amazing  beauties  of  the  place, 
the  eye  that  fees  them  only  can  conceive. 

The  people  told  us,  the  depth  of  this  place  was 
485  yards ;  the  grotto,  in  which  we  now  were,  is  a 
cavern  of  120  yards  wide,  and  113  long,  and  feems 
about  60  yards  high  in  mod  places.  Thefe  mea- 
fures  differ  fomething  from  the  accounts  travellers 
in  general  give  us ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  them 
as  exact,  for  I  took  them  with  my  own  hand.  Ima- 
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gine  then  with  yourfelf,  an  immenfe  arch  like  this, 
almoft  all  over  lined  with  fine  and  bright  cryftal- 
lifed  white  marble,  and  illuminated  with  50  torches; 
and  you  will  then  have  fome  faint  idea  of  the  place 
I  had  the  pleafure  to  fpend  three  hours  in.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  faint  defcription  of  its  beauties. 
The  roof,  which  is  a  fine  vaulted  arch,  is  hung  all 
over  with  icicles  of  white  Saining  marble,  fome  of 
them  ten  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  one's  middle  at 
,the  root;  and  among  thefe  there  hang  IO'O  fef- 
toons  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  fame  fubftance  j 
but  fo  very  glittering,  that  there  is  no  bearing  to 
look  up  at  them.  The  fides  of  the  arch  are  plant- 
ed with  teeming  trees  of  the  fame  white  marble, 
rifing  in  rows  one  above  another,  and  often  enclof- 
ing  the  points  of  the  icicles.  From  thefe  trees 
there  are  alfo  hung  feftoons,  tied  as  it  were  from 
one  to  another  in  vaft  quantities ;  and  in  fome 
places  among  them  there  feem  rivers  of  marble 
winding  through  them  in  a  thoufand  meanders. 
All  thefe  things  are  only  made,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  from  the  dropping  of  water,  but  really  look 
like  trees  and  brooks  turned  to  marble.  The  floor 
we  trod  upon  was  rough  and  uneven,  with  cryftals 
of  all  colours  growing  irregularly  out  of  it,  red, 
blue,  green,  and  fome  of  a  pale  yellow.  Thefe 
were  all  lhaped  like  pieces  of  faltpetre;  but  fo 
hard,  that  they  cut  our  fhoes :  among  thefe,  here 
and  there,  are  placed  icicles  of  the  fame  white 
fliining  marble  with  thofe  above,  and  feeming  to 
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have  fallen  down  from  the  roof  and  fixed  there; 
only  the  big  end  of  thefe  is  to  the  floor.  To  all 
thefe  our  guides  had  tied  torches,  two  or  three  to  a 
pillar,  and  kept  continually  beating  them  to  make 
them  burn  bright.  You  may  guefs  what  a  glare 
of  fplendor  and  beauty  muft  be  the  effecT:  of  this 
illumination,  among  fuch  rocks  and  columns  of 
marble.  All  round  the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of 
the  arch  are  a  thoufand  white  maffes  of  marble,  in 
the  ihape  of  oak-trees.  In  Ihort,  they  are  large 
enough  to  enclofe,  in  many  places,  a  piece  of 
ground  big  enough  for  a  bed-chamber.  One  of 
thefe  chambers  has  a  fair  white  curtain,  whiter  than 
fa-tin,  of  the  fame  marble,  ftretched  all  over  the 
front  of  it.  In  this  we  all  cut  our  names,  and  the 
date  of  the  year,  as  a  great  many  people  have  done 
before  us." 
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SECT.  XXXII. 

OPPOSITION  OF  CHARACTER. 

Opposition  of  chara&er  is  the  foul  of  hiftorical 
painting,  of  poetry,  and  of  the  drama.  From  the 
fchool  of  Athens  by  Raphael  we  mail  felect  one  out 
of  the  many  excellent  groups  with  which  it  abounds, 
to  illuftrate  this  observation.  Four  boys  are  at- 
tending on  a  mathematician,  who,  (looping  to  the 
ground  with  his  companies  in  his  hand,  is  giving 
them  the  demonftration  of  a  theorem.  One  of  the 
boys,  recollecting  within  himfelf,  keeps  back,  and 
his  eyes  are  drawn  off  from  his  mailer  in  the  pro- 
foundeft  reveryj  another,  by  the  brifknefs  of  his 
attitude  and  immediate  attention,  difcovers  a 
greater  qukknefs  of  apprehenfion ;  while  a  third,  who 
has  already  feized  the  conclufion,  is  endeavouring 
to  turn  mailer,  and  to  drive  it  into  a  fourth,  who 
Hands  motionlefs,  with  a  flaring  countenance,  and 
has  fo  much  marked  Jiupidity  in  his  looks,  as  to 
mew  he  will  never  be  able  to  underlland  any  thing 
about  it. 

Pouflin,  in  his  famous  picture  of  a  fleeping 
Venus,  has  introduced  a  Satyr,  which  is  intended 
to  heighten  by  the  effect  of  contrail. 
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SECT.  XXXIII. 

DISCORD. 

'Twas  when  the  feas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blafts  of  wind ; 
A  damfel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclin'd. 

Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  caft  a  wiftful  look  j 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willows 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

cf  Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over, 

"  And  nine  long  tedious  days : 
«  Why  didft  thou,  vent'rous  lover, 

"  Why  didft  thou  truft  the  feas  ? 

"  Ceafe,  ceafe,  thou  cruel  ocean, 

"  And  let  my  lover  reft : 
"  Ah !  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

"  To  that  within  my  breaft  ! 

ec  The  merchant,  robb'd  of  pleafure, 

"  Views  tempefts  in  defpair ; 
"  But  what's  the  lofs  of  treafure 

tf  To  lofing  of  my  dear ! 

ff  Should  you  fome  coaft  be  laid  on, 
"  Where  gold  and  di'monds  grow, 

"  You'd  find  a  richer  maiden, 
"  But  none  that  loves  you  fo. 

«  How 
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"  How  can  they  fay  that  nature 
"  Has  nothing  made  in  vain  •> 

"  Why  then  beneath  the  water 
tc  Do  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 

"  No  eyes  thefe  rocks  difcover, 
"  That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 

tc  To  watch  the  wand'ring  lover, 
"  And  leave  the  maid  to  weep." 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wail'd  me  for  her  dear  j 
Repaid  each  blaft  with  fighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear. 

When  o'er  the  white  wave  {looping, 

His  floating  corpfe  me  fpied  j 
Then,  like  a  lily,  drooping, 

She  bow'd  her  head,  and  died. 

The  very  ftrong  emotions  that  this  fong  excites, 
arifes  not  only  from  the  fweet  harmony  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  verfe,  and  delicacy  of  the  fentiment, 
but  alfo  from  the  art  of  the  compofer  of  the  mufic 
in  contrafting  the  parts :  the  firft  being  in  three 
fharps,  and  the  following  recitative  in  a  minor  key, 
full  of  the  fineft  melody,  with  feveral  contrafting 
notes  of  difcord.  The  very  powerful  effect  of  the 
Allegro  and  II  Penferofo  of  Milton  depends  upon 
contraft,  and  fome  fublime  pafiages  in  Handel's 
Mefliah  arife  from  difcords,  as  alfo  from  fome 
fudden  burfts  of  harmony  in  the  chorus,  preceded 
by  a  fingle  voice. 

5  SECT. 
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SECT.  XXXIV. 

ABSENCE    FROM   HOME.  , 

The  celebrated  traveller  Cox  obferves  "  one 
tc  great  advantage  he  derived  from  his  journies, 
<e  which  was,  that  he  was  led  by  thern  to  prefer  his 
"  own  to  every  other  country."  Whether  this 
arofe  from  the  power  of  reflection  we  will  not  pre- 
fume  to  fay,  for  every  one  has  experienced  the 
pleafure  of  returning  home,  when  he  has  been  out 
but  a  few  weeks  even  on  a  party  of  pleafure. 

For  where  to  find  that  happieft  fpot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  fhudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happieft  fpot  his  own  i 
Extols  the  treafures  of  his  ftormy  feas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  eafe: 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boafts  of  his  golden  fands  and  palmy  wine  j 
Bafks  in  the  glare,  or  ftems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

That  the  paflion  for  one's  country  is  increafed 
by  abjence,  is  particularly  manifested  by  the  natives 
of  Switzerland.  They  were  fo  affected  by  a  little 
air,  exprefllve  of  their  fituation,  that  it  is  affirmed 
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by  feveral,  that  it  once  excited  fo  exquifite  a  foil- 
citude,  that  it  was  therefore  prohibited  to  be  played 
in  France  upon  pain  of  death. 

THE  AIR. 

Quand  reverrai'je  en  un  jour 

Tous  les  objets  de  mon  amour : 

Nos  claire  ruiffeaux 

Nos  coteaux, 

Nos  hameaux;, 

Nos  montaignes  ? 

Et  J'ornement  des  nos  compaignes  r4 

La  G  gentil  le  fabeau 

A  Fombre  d'un  ormeau, 

Quand  danferai'je  au  fon  du  chalumeau  ? 

Quand  reverrai'je  en  un  jour, 

Tous  les  objets  de  mon  amour  ? 

Mon  pere, 

Ma  mere, 

Mon  frere, 

Ma  fosur, 

Mes  agneaux, 

Mes  troupeaux, 

Ma  bergere, 

Quand  reverrai'je  en  un  jour, 
Tous  les  objets  de  mon  amour. 

In  this  air  the  images  are  all  rural  and  fimple, 
and  in  the  higheft  degree  affedting.  The  mufic  is 
alfo  remarkable  for  its  fimplicity,  and  fudden  tran- 
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firion  of  meafure,  varying  frequently  from  Allegro 
to  Andante.  When  this  little  air  was  played  of 
fung  to  the  Swifs  foldiers,  they  would  exprefs  fighs 
and  tears,  and  Would  not  unfrequently  defert  in  the 
impulfe  of  the  raom-ent;  and  fuch  as  fliewed  filent 
dejection,  and  fcorned  fo  bafe  a  procedure,  fell 
martyrs  to  their  own  feelings,  by  a  difeafe  called 
by  writers  Nqftalgia  *. 

Xenophon,  in  his  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand, 
gives  a  very  lively  defcription  of  the  tumultuous 
joy  which  the  army  exhibited,  when  they  firlt  faw 
the  fea  from  Mount  Theches,  where  they  inftan- 
taneoufly  erected  a  trophy  amidft  the  loudeft  accla- 
mations. The  flrong  emotions  of  the  followers  of 
Columbus  upon  feeing  land,  may  be  explained  alfo 
partly  upon  this  principle. 

*  A  vehement  longing  after  home. 
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SECT.  XXXV. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

His  late  Majefty  George  II.  having  kept  the 
audience  waiting,  much  confufion  arofe  in  the 
theatre,  and  a  hifs  even  reached  the  ear  of  Ma- 
jefty upon  his  arrival.  The  King,  with  admirable 
prefence  of  mind,  took  out  his  watch,  and  looking 
at  it,  appeared  to  fay  fomething  to  a  lord  in  wait- 
ing, and,  placing  his  hand  to  his  breaft,  he  bowed 
to  the  audience.  This  confefilon  from  fo  high  a 
perfonage  infbantly  overwhelmed  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  afTembly,  and  without  exception  the  whole 
houle  joined  in  reiterated  plaudits,  and  it  was  a 
long  while  before  the  effufion  ceafed,  and  the  play 
could  be  proceeded  with. 

The  excefs  of  joy  at  finding  a  thing  that  has 
been  given  up  as  loft  arifes  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. 
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SECT.  XXXVI. 

HUNTING,  WAR,  AND  GAMING. 

Cards  were  at  firft  for  benefits  dcfign'd ; 
Sent  to  araufe,  and  not  enflave,  the  mind  : 
But  from  fuch  wife  end  they  mult  foon  depart 
From  this  principle  of  the  human  heart, 
"Which  not  in  pleafure's  felf  can  pleafure  find, 
Unlefs  it  comes  with  agitation  join'd ; 
Which,  balking  warm  in  fortune's  funfhine  clear, 
Sighs  for  the  Ihifting  clouds  of  hope  and  fear; 
Andtir'd  with  looking  on  the  liftlefs  deep, 
When  lull'd  by  fummer  gales  to  filver  fleep, 
i  Would  rather  far  the  tempeft's  fury  brave, 
When  danger  rides  on  ev'ry  foaming  wave. 

Whist,  a  Poem. 

If  we  contemplate  a  favage  nation  in  any  part  of 
the  globe,  fupine  indolence,  and  fome  times  violent 
exertions,  will  be  found  to  conftitute  their  general 
character.  In  a  civilized  ftate,  every  faculty  of 
man  is  expanded  and  exercifed ;  and  the  great 
chain  of  mutual  dependance  connects  and  embraces 
the  feveral  members  of  fociety.  The  moft  nume- 
rous portion  of  it  is  employed  in  conflant  and  ufe- 
ful  labour.  The  felect  few  placed  by  fortune  above 
that  neceffity,  can,  however,  fill  up  their  time  by  the 
purfuit  of  ambition,  by  the  improvement  of  their 
eftate,  by  the  duties,  the  pleafures,  and  even  the  in- 
nocent follies,  of  fecial  life.    Thefe,  by  reading  and 
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reflection,  multiply  their  own  experience,  and  live 
in  diftant  ages  and  remote  countries ;  whilft  the 
former,  rooted  to  a  (ingle  fpot,  and  confined  to  a 
few  years  of  exiftence,  furpaffes  but  very  little  his 
fellow-labourer  the  ox,  in  the  exercife  of  his  mental 
faculties. 

Their  level  life  is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 

,  or  if  raptures  cheer 

On  fome  high  feftival  of  once  a  year, 
In  wild  excefs  the  vulgar  bread  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  blifs  expire. 

The  lazy  favage,  deflitute  of  every  art  that  can 
laft  out  the  day,  if  his  hunting  has  procured  enough, 
paries  his  time  in  the  animal  gratifications  of  eating 
and  fleep.  And  yet,  "  by  a  wonderful  diverfity  of 
nature,"  which  could  not  fail  to  efcape  the  obferva- 
tion  of  Tacitus,  who  has  applied  the  Jcience  of  phila* 
fophy  to  the  Jludy  of faffs,  "  The  fame  barbarians  are 
"  by  turns  the  mod  indolent  and  the  moft  reftlefs 
"  of  mankind.    They  delight  in  floth,  they  deteft 

tranquillity.  The  languid  foul,  oppreffed  with 
"  its  own  weight,  anxioufly  required  fome  new 
"  and  powerful  fenfation  j  and  war  *  and  gam- 
ing, 

*  The  paffion  for  war,  in  the  favage  breaft,  is  ftrongly  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  hiftory.  When  Conftantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  Irene,  a  young  Greek  of  an  illuftri- 
ons  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  II.  who  was  at 
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**  ing  were  the  only  gratifications  molt  fuited  to  this 
"  temper  of  mind. 

"  The  found  that  fummoned  the  German  to 
M  arms  was  grateful  to  his  ear.  It  roufed  him  from 
"  his  uncomfortable  lethargy,  gave  him  an  aclive 
"  purfuit,  and,  by  ftrong  exercife  of  the  body,  and 
"  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  reftored  him  to  a 
tc  more  lively  fenfe  of  his  exiftence. 

that  time  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  His  favage  heart 
being  fubdued  by  her  charms,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  with  her, 
denying  accefs  even  to  his  minifters.  Love  obtained  fuch  an 
afcendency  as  to  make  him  frequently  leave  the  army  to  flop 
with  his  Irene.  War  relaxed,  for  victory  was  no  longer  the 
monarch's  favourite  paffion  The  foldiers,  accullomed  to 
booty,  began  to  murmur,  and  the  infection  ipreadeven  among 
the  commanders.  The  Bafha  Muftapha,  confulting  the  fide- 
lity he  owed  his  maiter,  was  the  firft  who  durft  acquaint  him 
of  the  difcourfes  held  publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory. 
The  fultan,  after  a  gloomy  filence,  formed  his  refolution.  He 
ordered  Muftapha  to  affemble  the  troops  next  morning ;  and 
then  with  precipitation  retired  to  Irene's  apartment.  Never 
before  did  that  princefs  appear  fo  charming ;  never  before  did 
the  prince  beftow  fo  many  careffes.  To  give  a  new  luftre  to 
her  beauty,  he  exhorted  her  women  next  morning  to  beftow 
their  utmoft  art  and  care  on  her  drefs.  He  that  morning  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  midft  of  the  army,  and 
pulling  off  her  veil,  demanded  of  the  bafhas,  with  a  fierce 
look,  whether  they  had  ever  beheld  fuch  a  beauty  ?  After  an 
awful  paufe,  Mahomet,  with  one  hand  laying  hold  of  the 
young  Greek  by  her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  other  pull- 
ing out  his  fcimitar,  fevered  her  head  from  the  body  at  one 
ftroke.  Then  turning  to  his  grandees  with  eyes  furious  and 
wild,  "  This fivord,"  fays  he,  "  iv/ien  it  is  my  luili,  knows  hoiv 
p  even  to  cut  the  bands  of  love." 
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"  In  the  dull  intervals  of  peace,  the  Germans 
"  were  immoderately  addicted  to  deep  gaming,  and 
"  exceffive  drinking;  both  of  which  by  different 
<c  means,  the  one  by  inflaming  the  paflions,  the 
"  other  by  extinguishing  his  reafon,  alike  relieved 
"  him  from  the  pain  of  the  want;  of  employment. 
*c  They  gloried  in  palling  whole  days  and  nights  in 
"  this  tumult  of  the  paflions,  and  the  blood  of 
**  friends  and  relations  often  ftained  their  numerous 
"  aflfemblies.  The  defperate  gamefter,  who  had 
"  flaked  his  perfon  and  liberty  on  the  throw  of  the 
u  die,  fuch  was  the  point  of  honour  among  thefe 
"  barbarians,  or  rather  depraved  obftinacy,  as  Ta- 
M  citus  more  juftly  ftyles  it  (ea  eft  in  re  prava  per- 
*f  vicacia,  ipfi  fidem  vocant),  that  they  patiently 
tc  fubmitted  to  the  decifion  of  fortune,  and  fufFered 
"  themfelves  to  be  bound  hand  and  feet,  and  fold 
"  into  remote  and  cruel  flavery  by  his  weaker  and 
<f  more  lucky  antagonifl." 
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SECT.  XXXVII. 

LICENTIOUSNESS. 

Colonel  Gardiner,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who, 
to  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  and  religious  edu- 
cation added  every  accomplishment  that  could  render 
him  moft  agreeable,  early  entered  into  the  army, 
and  was  foon  called  into  actual  fervice,  at  which 
time  he  behaved  with  a  gallantry  and  courage, 
which  will  always  give  a  fplendour  to  his  name 
among  the  Britiih  foldiery,  and  render  him,  in  this 
refpect,  an  example  worthy  of  their  imitation.  But, 
alas !  amidft  all  the  intrepidity  of  the  martial  hero, 
you  fee  him  vanquished  by  the  blandifhments  of 
pleafure,  and  plunging  into  the  moft  criminal  ex- 
ceffes.    Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  fought  three  duels.    In  the  battle  of  Ramil- 
lies,  he  was  (hot  through  the  neck,  and  by  a  lin- 
gular intervention,  as  it  were,  of  Providence,  when 
the  ftrippers  of  the  dead  came  to  him,  and  had 
taken  up  an  inftrument  wholly  to  abolilh  life,  being 
faint  and  fpeechlefs  from  lofs  of  blood,  a  friar  inter- 
fered, and  fome  fpirits  being  given  him,  he  was  re- 
vived, and  made  prifoner.    He  dill,  however,  lived 
without  a  fenfe  of  God  or  religion.    After  his  ex- 
change he  rofe  gradually  in  the  army,  till  at  laft  he 
became  aid  de  camp  to  Lord  Stair.    He  then  went 
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to  Paris,  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  lived  in  a  court  the  mod  difiblute  in  the 
-world.  What,  by  a  wretched  abufe  of  words,  is 
ftyled  gallantry,  was  the  whole  bufinefs  of  his  life, 
and  his  fine  constitution,  fafcinating  perfon,  and 
elegant  addrefs,  gave  him  full  opportunity  of  indulg- 
ing in  every  excefs,  fo  that  he  generally  went  by 
the  name  of  the  hatpy  Englishman.  When  return- 
ing to  England,  as  he  was  going  poll:  upon  a  French 
horfe,  the  animal  fell  with  him,  and  he  was  picked 
up  for  dead.  When  in  the  packet-boat  a  few 
weeks  after,  a  violent  ftorm  arofe,  and  the  veflel 
was  driven  on  the  coafr.  of  Holland,  and  the  (hip 
was  in  fo  much  danger,  that  the  captain  urged  all 
in  turn  to  prayers.  It  was  then  that  Colonel  Gar- 
diner firft  ferioufly  confidered  the  follies  and  the 
crimes  he  had  been  guilty  of ;  that  he  was  not  fent 
into  this  world  for  naught ;  that  he  had  neglected 
the  part  afiigned  to  him ;  had  degraded  his  own 
nature  ;  and,  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  had  been  hurt- 
ful and  pernicious  among  thofe  with  whom  he  had 
acquaintance.  What  account  was  he  to  give  to  his 
Maker?  Self- condemned,  polluted  by  fo  many 
crimes,  how  was  he  to  find  mercy  in  the  fight  of  God  ? 
Hence,  an  overwhelmed  and  dejected  mind  ;  hence 
difmal  forebodings  ofpunifhment;  hence  that  wound- 
ed fpirit,  which  who  can  bear  ?  His  prayer  was  long 
and  fervent,  and  troubled  with  many  tears.  The 
mercy  of  God  was  again  (hewn  him,  but  among  his 
giddy  and  dhTolute  companions  he  foon  after  endea- 
voured 
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voured  to  excufe  himfclf  the  fcandal  of  "  having 
"  prayed."  n  July  17 19,  having  made  an  affig- 
nation  with  a  married  lady,  a  woman  of  rank,  on 
a  iabbath  evening,  to  kill  time  he  went  to  a  neigh- 
bour's houfe,  and  the  mafter  being  fuddenly  called 
out,  he  ftumbled  upon  a  book,  whether  placed 
there  by  accident  or  defign  I  do  not  remember, 
which  was  called  the  Chrijlian  Soldier :  as  the  hour 
was  not  yet  arrived,  he  took  up  this  book,  and 
from  the  title  he  had  curiofity  to  dip  into  it.  Some 
paffages  (truck  his  attention,  and  he  read  on  until 
he  fell  afleep.  He  dreamt  he  faw  an  unufual  blaze  of 
light  poured  upon  the  book,  and  he  afterward  had 
a ;  ftrong  vifual  reprefentation  of  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift  upon  the  crofs,  furroundsd  on  all  fides  with 
glory,  who  addreffed  him,  "  as  an  ungrateful  fin- 
"  ner,  defpifing  the  numerous  mercies  fhewn  him." 
When  he  awoke,  the  impreffion  was  fo  vivid,  that 
he  could  fcarce  conceive  it  had  been  a  dream ;  he 
then  looked  back  with  horror  on  his  part  life ;  he 
would  fain  have  kneeled  down  and  afked  pardon  of 
God,  but  he  thought  he  was  a  monfter  as  yet  too 
vile  to  fupplicate  ;  he  never  once  remembered  the 
affignation,  but  went  home,  and  palled  this  and  the 
three  fucceeding  nights,  without  the  refreshment  of 
fleep,  in  fafting  and  in  prayer.  His  mind  was  con- 
tinually taken  up  in  reflecting  on  divine  purity  and 
goodnefs;  the  grace,  which  had  been  propofed  to 
him  in  the  gofpel,  which  he  rejected ;  the  lingular 
advantages  he  had  enjoyed  and  abufed  ;  the  many 
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mercies  he  had  received  and  defpifed  ;  with  the  vain 
folly  of  that  career  of  pleafure,  which  he  had  been 
io  many  years  running  after  with  defperate  eager- 
nefs,  all  roufed  his  indignation  againft  the  great  De- 
ceiver, by  whom,  to  ufe  his  own  expreffion,  "  he 
ft  had  been  fo  wretchedly  befooled."  Thus  the 
whole  frame  and  difpofition  of  his  foul  was  new 
modelled  and  changed ;  and  he  became,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  very  lad,  a  moft  pious  and  exemplary 
Methodift. 

In  the  year  1 140,  that  is  to  fay,  a  little  more  than 
fix  hundred  years  ago,  a  count  of  Perch,  who  had 
led  a  very  irreligious  life,  made  a  vow,  during  a 
violent  tempeft,  that  if  he  efcaped  fhipwreck,  he 
would  found,  upon  his  eftate,  a  monaftery,  and 
that  the  roof  of  the  church  mould  have  the  form  of 
a  fhip's  keel.     Upon  his  return  to  his  domain,  he 
chofe,  for  the  fituation,  a  wild  valley,  very  low,  and 
the  only  defcent  was  by  a  -  narrow  paffage,  hence 
the  name  La  Trappe.     The  regulations  of  this 
convent  were  exceedingly  auftere.     By  degrees  its 
manners  became  relaxed,  when  a  fingular  adventure 
gave  rife  to  the  greater!  reform  in  this  inftitution. 
The  eftate  fell  by  inheritance  to  M.  L'abbe  de 
Ranee,  a  man  of  a  good  family,  and  naturally  of  a 
benevolent  heart,  but  given  up  to  an  unfortunate 
amour.    As  he  returned  from  a  journey,  having 
been  abfent  but  a  few  days  upon  bufinefs,  on  his 
arrival  he  went  to  his  beloved  miftrefs,  a  woman  of 
the  greateft  beauty  and  vivacity,  and  by  means  of 
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a  key  he  patted  along  a  dark  pafTage,  and  afcending 
by  a  private  flair-cafe,  opened  the  door  of  her 
chamber,  when  lo !  inftead  of  the  beauteous  Mon- 
bazon,  he  beheld,  by  means  of  a  blue  lamp,  a  head 
befmeared  with  blood  on  the  toilette,  and  cafting 
his  frantic  eyes  around,  he  faw  a  coffin  in  which  Ihe 
was  placed,  which,  being  too  fmall,  the  head  had 
been  cut  off,  and  put  in  a  difli  upon  the  table.  This 
frightful  fpe&acle  infpired  him  with  the  refolution 
of  abandoning  the  world,  and  of  entering  into  the 
convent  of  La  Trappe,  where  he  introduced  all  the 
aufterities  of  St.  Barnard. 

Now  did  Remorse  efface  the  guilty  fcene, 
;    Which  to  his  breafl  apply'd  her  dagger  keen, 
Reftrain'd  in  full  career  the  erring  youth, 
And  led  him  back  to  innocence  and  truth  : 
'Tv/as  here  he  fled,  divore'd  from  pleafure's  chain, 
To  woo  religion  in  this  gloomy  fane, 
To  wafh  away  with  tears  his  errors  paft, 
And  fpend  each  day,  as  though  it  were  his  laft. 
The  monks  of  La  Trappe  never  fpeak,  they  eat 
only  vegetables,  and  drink  water  j  they  rife  every 
morning  at  two,  and  after  matins  they  make  them- 
felves  a  grave,  in  remembrance  of  their  mortal 
flate ;  they  wear  camlet  next  their  fkin,  and  lie 
upon  ftraw.    In  the  place  where  they  affemble  to 
warm  themfelves,  which  is  the  only  indulgence 
they  take,  over  the  fire-place  there  is  the  picture 
of  a  mofl  beautiful  woman,  and  a  perfon  turns  it 
every  five  minutes,  when  a  half  putrified  fkeleton 
appears  which  is  painted  on  the  back. 

SEC  To 
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SECT.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  SEDATIVE  POWERS. 

In  confidering  the  laws  of  the  fibrous  fyftem, 
we  contemplated  feveral  indirect  stimuli,  as  Im- 
pure Air,  Darknefs,  Cold,  Hunger,  Reft,  and  laftly 
Sleep  and  tracing  their  effe&s  on  the  animated 
body,  we  were  enabled  from  thefe  to  eftablifh  a 
General  Law ;  but  whether  they  had  any  dire£l  ope- 
ration of  their  own,  or  only  predifpojed  (by  not  con- 
fuming  irritability)  the  fibre  to  greater  aftion  when  the 
direft  ftimuli  jhould  be  applied,  as  Pure  Air,  Heat, 
Light,  Exercife,  Food,  &c.  was  not  determined. 

So  of  indirect  nervous  stimuli  a  difpute  ftill 
remains  unfettled,  whether  thefe  are  only  negative 
ftatesy  the  abftratlion  of  fome  powerful  exciting 
emotion  ?  Or,  whether  they  have  a  direft  diftinft 
power  of  their  own  ? 

Gir tanner  and  Brown  fay,  the  paffions  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  ftimulating  the  irritable  fi- 
bre more  or  lefs.  Anger  and  joy  are  very  power- 
ful degrees  of  the  nervous  ftimulus ;  content  and 
hope  are  lower  degrees  ;  fear,  defpair,  and  forrow, 
are  not  abfolute  degrees  of  this  ftimulus,  they  are 

*  We  however  inclined  to  this  laft  opinion. 
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only  the  abjlraftion  of  the  ftimuli  of  hope,  content, 
and  happinefs.  Anger  and  joy  aft  as  very  powerful 
ftimuli,  and  exhauft  the  irritability  of  the  fibre  in 
the  fame  manner  as  any  other  ftimulus  whatever. 
Content  and  hope  are  degrees  of  the  nervous  ftimu- 
lus necefiary  to  preferve  the  tone  of  the  fibre. 
Sorrow  and  defpair  are  degrees  too  weak. 

In  a  difcourfe  on  tafte,  written  by  Dr.,  Ufher,  we 
find  nearly  the  fame  fentiment.  The  opinion  I 
mean  to  propofe,  fays  this  elegant  writer,  is  that  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  true  lover  of  know- 
ledge. He  found  little  fatisfadtion  in  the  philofophy 
of  colleges  and  fchools,  particularly  in  thofe  in- 
quiries he  thought  of  mod  importance  :  he  had 
Withdrawn  himfeif  from  the  trifling  buftle  of  the 
little  world,  to  converfe  with  his  own  heart,  and 
end  a  ftormy  life  in  obicure  quiet.  (  One  day,  after 
dinner,  we  walked  out  to  indulge  on  our  favourite 
topic.  Our  excurfion  terminated  at  a  rock,  whofe 
bafe  is  warned  by  the  weftern  ocean.  It  was  one 
of  thofe  fine  days  in  Auguft,  when  the  cool  of  the 
evening  brought  on  a  refrefhing  fweetnefs.  We 
fat  down  to  reft  and  enjoy  the  profpect  of  the  fea, 
that  ftretched  before  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
eye.  The  fun  was  juft  fetting,  and  his  laft  foftened 
beams  flying  to  the  more,  feemed  to  dip  in  a  thou- 
fand  waves,  and  leave  in  the  waters  the  blaze  they 
loft.  Being  feated,  our  converfation  turned  on  the 
Jublime.  It  is  eafy,  fays  this  thoughtful  philofopher, 
to  defcribe  the  imprefiions  the  iublime  make  on  the 
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mind,  and  this  is  all  the  writers  on  this  fubject  have 
hitherto  done ;  but  is  it  impoftible,  from  a  due  at- 
tention to  the  fymptoms,  to  unravel  its  meaning, 
and  difcover  the  Jpring  of  the  filent  aftonifhment 
it  impreffes  on  the  fpirit  of  man  ?  In  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  difcovery  we  defire  to  make,  let  us 
turn  our  views  to  objects  remarkably  fublime,  and 
from  them  obtain  what  intelligence  we  can.  Ob- 
ferve  this  mountain  that  rifes  fo  high  on  the  left,  if 
we  had  been  further  removed  from  it,  you  might 
fee  behind  it  other  mountains  rifing  in  ftrange  con- 
fufion,  the  furtheft  off  almoft  loft  in  the  diftance,  yet 
great  in  the  obfcurity ;  your  imagination  labours  to 
travel  over  them,  and  the  inhabitants  feem  to  refide 
in  a  fuperior  world.  But  here  you  have  a  differ- 
ent profpect  the  next  mountain  covers  all  the  reft 
from  your  view,  and  by  its  nearer  approach,  pre- 
fents  diftinctly  to  your  eye  objects  of  new  admira- 
tion. The  rocks  on  this  fide  meet  the  clouds  in 
vaft  irregularity ;  the  penfive  eye  traces  the  rugged 
precipice  down  to  the  bottom,  and  furveys  there 
the  mighty  ruins  that  time  has  mouldered  and  tum- 
bled below.  It  is  eafy,  in  this  inftance,  to  difcover 
that  we  are  terrified  and  filenced  into  awe,  at  the 
marks  we  fee  of  immenfe  power;  and  the  more 
manifeft  are  the  appearances  of  diforder,  and  the 
neglect  of  contrivance,  the  more  plainly  we  feel 
the  boundlefs  might  thefe  rude  monuments  are  ow- 
ing to.  The  fame  fenfation  arifes  when  we  behold 
an  ocean  difturbed  and  agitated  in  ftorms;  or  a- 
5  foreft 


foreft  roaring,  and  bending  under  the  tempeft.  We 
are  ftruck  by  it  with  more  calmnefs,  but  equal 
grandeur,  in  the  ftarry  heavens  :  the  filence,  the  un- 
meafured  diftance,  and  the  unknown  power  united 
in  that  profpect,  render  it  very  awful  in  the  deepeft 
ferenity.    Thunder,  with  broken  burfts  of  lightning 
through  black  clouds ;  the  view  of  a  cataract,  whofe 
billows  fling  themfelves  down  with  eternal  rage  j  or 
the  unceafing  found  of  the  falling  waters  of  night ; 
all  thefe  produced  the  effect  of  the  fublime,  and  are 
afTociated  with  the  fenfation  of  immenfe  power. 
This  religious  paffion  has  none  of  the  tumult  of 
other  paffions,  its  object  is  incomprehenfible,  it  is 
unknown ;  therefore  the  pafiion  is  in  itfelf  obfcure, 
and  wants  a  name.    Curiofity  and  hope  carry  with 
them  the  plaineft  fymptoms  of  a  paffion  that  wan- 
ders and  is  aftray  from  its  object.    In  their  anxious 
fearch,  they  unite  themfelves  with  every  great  prof- 
pect of  life,  whofe  completion  lies  in  the  dark : 
but  when  we  arrive  at  the  point  we  propofed,  we 
are  fully  fenfible  that  curiofiy  and  hope  have  been 
deceived,  the  enjoyment  of  our  power,  whatever  it 
be,  falls  infinitely  below  our  expectations,  yet  the 
alacrity  of  the  mind  feels  no  decay  by  difappoint- 
ment ;  we  fet  out  immediately  with  renewed  vigour 
in  purfuit  of  fomething  further,  and  nothing  but 
death  puts  an  end  to  thefe  a&ive  energies  of  the 
foul.    Such  paflions  as  thefe  are  feared  away  by  the 
majefty  of  darknefs  and  of  filence,  by  the  diforder 
and  confufion  of  feas  in  florins,  or  when  lofty 
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woods  ftruggle  with  high  winds,  nnd  we  are  (truck 
with  humiliating  awe  and  fufpenfe.  We  fecretly 
cry,  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
"  and  the  ion  of  man  that  thou  moulded  regard 
"  him  ?"  I  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  every  perfon,  if 
his  paffion,  under  thefe  circumftances,  be  not  ex- 
actly applicable  to  this  flate  of  the  mind,  when  con- 
fidence almoft  vanifhes,  and  defpair  fucceeds.  All 
mankind  agree,  that  darknefs,  folitude,  and  filence> 
naturally  opprefs  the  mind  by  a  tremendous  and  fub- 
lime  fenfation.  It  is  further  evident,  that  they  produce 
not  (continues  Dr.  Ufher)  this  effecl  by  any  active 
power  of  theirs,  but  merely  by  ftripping  the  ima- 
gination of  its  Jenfible  ideas,  of  the  noife,  the  mirth,  and 
light,  that  diverted  its  attention,  leaving  it  to  its  naked 
flate  and  feeling, — In  fhort  it  appears,  from  a  great 
variety  of  obfervations  and  reflected  lights,  that  the 
human  foul  is  always  opprefed  by  obfcurity  and  ftill- 
nefs,  which  prevents  the  mind  from  being  employed 
on  exterior  objects.  To  avoid  this  fenfation  it  is 
that  we  feek  amufement  and  company,  and  that  any 
diverfion,  however  infipid  and  trifling  in  itfelf,  be- 
comes to  us  a  pleafing  relief  merely  by  taking  up 
our  attention.  Reafon  may  fmile  at  the  puerility 
of  our  amufements.  The  votaries  to  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world  acknowledge  they  will  not 
bear  examination :  yet  the  wife  and  the  vain  find 
folitude  alike  infupportable,  and  alike  defire  the 
company  and  the  pageantry  they  defpife.  Men 
eafily  bear  imprifonment,  poverty,  ficknefs,  and 
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even  great  degrees  of  pain ;  but  the  obfcure  defpair, 
whofe  object  is  not  known,  is  blacker  than  the  grave, 
and  more  terrible  than  death,  and  to  plunge  from  it 
men  commit  fuicide.  Every  calamity  of  this  life  is 
fupportable,  and  we  fuffer  them  by  choice  rather 
than  death,  until  they  bring  us  to  a  penfive  folitary 
ftate  of  mind,  in  which  we  feel  the  prejjure  of  an 
unknown  power  j  and  then  men  often  make  the 
cruel  choice,  and  feek  death  as  a  welcome  releafe 
from  that  infupportable  ennui  which  thus  overpowers 
them. 

The  illuftrious  Dr.  Beddoes,  on  the  other  hand, 
oppofes  the  doctrine,  that  the  deprejfing  pajfions,  as 
they  have  been  called,  are  only  the  abftraclion  of  the 
ordinary  exciting  pajfions. — "  Univerfal  experience,  I 
"  apprehend,*'  fays  he,  <c  will  reject  fuch  a  fcale  of 
"  mental  affections,  as  this  fyftem  fuppofes.  Who 
(i  can  believe,"  fays  this  philofopher,  "  that  in 
"  forrow  the  mind  is  lejs  aclive  than  in  joy?  As 
"  an  example." 

K.  Phil. 

Patience,  good  lady !  comfort,  gentle  Conftance  ! 
Const. 

No,  I  defy  all  counfel,  all  redrefs, 

But  that  which  ends  all  counfel,  all  redrefs, 

Death,  death  :  come  grin  on  me, 

And  I  will  think  thou  fmil'ft, 

And  bufs  thee  as  thy  wife  ! 

K.  Phil. 
Oh  fair  affliction,  peace. 
Vol.  III.  T  Const. 
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Const. 

No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry  j 
Oh,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  ! 
Then  with  a  paflion  would  I  fhake  the  world 
And  roufe  from  deep  that  fell  anatomy, 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 

Pand. 

Lady,  you  utter  madnefs,  and  not  Jorroiv. 
Const. 

I  am  not  mad  ;  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine, 
My  name  is  Conftance,  I  am  Jeffery's  wife  » 
Young  Arthur  is  my  fon,  and  he  is  loft  1 
I  am  not  mad,  I  would  to  heav'n  I  were  ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  mould  forget  myfelf. 
Oh,  if  I  could,  what  grief  mould  I  forget ! 
I  am  not  mad  j  too  well,  too  well  I  feel, 
The  diff'rent  plague  of  each  calamity. 
If  I  were  mad,  I  mould  forget  my  fon. 

K.  Phil. 

You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 
Const. 

Grief  fills  up  the  room  of  myabfent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me  T 
Puts  on  his  pretty' looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts ; 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form, 
That  I  have  reafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
There  was  not  fuch  a  gracious  creature  born  ! 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  hudy 
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And  chafe  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghojl 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague  fit  5 

And fo  he'll  die; — and  rifing  fo  again, 

When  I  fhall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heav'n> 

I  mail  not  know  him ;  therefore,  never,  never, 

Mufl  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more  ! 

The  followers  of  Dr.  John^Brown  muft  indeed 
acknowledge  that  grief,  accumulated  grief,  is  fome- 
times  an  active  paffion*,  by  railing  continued  images 
to  the  mind,  and  may  deftroy  by  excefs  of  one  con- 
tinued unchangeable  excitement,  but  grief,  they  ob- 
ferve,  in  general  foon  finks  into  defpondency. 

*  Hence,  when  treating  of  the  exhanftion  of  the  irritable 
principle  by  exceflive  action,  we  have  there  conlidered  grief 
in  excefs,  or  rather  dijiratthn.  a?  an  active  exhanfling  power, 
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SECT.  XXXIX. 

AN   EXAMPLE   OF   THE   SEDATIVE   EFFECTS  OF 
GRIEF. 

Painters  depict  true  grief  with  a  mantle  about  his  head,  and 

Jdcnt. 

Loquacious  grief  better  fuits  the  ftage  than  as  a 
real,  faithful,-  reprefentation  of  great  and  genuine 
forrow.  In  the  fame  play  feletted  in  the  laft  fec- 
tion  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  upon  the  fame  occafion, 
how  maturally  does  Lewis,  upon  hearing  the  death 
of  young  Arthur,  fay, 

There's  is  novo  nothing  in  this  world  can  make 
me  joy. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowjy  man. 

The  hiftor.y  of  the  honeft  Maifon-rouge  is  a  fink- 
ing example  of  the  Jedative  effects  of  filent  grief. 

Madamoifelle  de  Launay,  afterwards  Madame 
de  Staal,  and  many  other  perfons  of  the  houfehold 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Maine  *,  were  arreft- 

ed 

*  The  regent  had  fome  time  before  been  informed  of  a  fe- 
cret  correfpondence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Maine  with 
the  court  of  Madrid,  through  the  means  of  the  Spanilh  am- 
baffador,  the  Prince  of  Cellamare.  He  got  intelligence,  that 
fome  difpatches  of  great  importance  had  been  fent  away  by 
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ed  and  fent  to  the  Baftile  on  the  29th  of  December. 
The  Duke  of  Maine  was  feized  at  his  houfe  at 
Seaux,  and  fent  to  the  caftle  at  Dourlens ;  and  the 
Duchefs  at  the  Hotel  de  Thouloufe  in  Paris,  and 
fent  to  Dijon. 

They  put  me,  fays  Madame  de  Staal,  into  a 
coach  about  feven  in  the  evening,  with  three  muf- 
keteers.  I  imagined  the  journey  would  not  be  long, 
and  that  they  were  carrying  me  to  the  Baftile.  We 
accordingly  arrived  there.    They  made  me  get  out 

the  Abbe  de  Porto  Carero,  and  concealed  in  a  double  bottom 
that  had  been  made  to  his  chaife  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  faid, 
that  he  firfl.  received  this  information  from  a  woman  that 
kept  a  houfe  of  pleafure,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  fame 
profefiion,  was  perfonally  known  to  the  regent,  and  was  how 
employed  by  him  as  a  fpy.  The  ambafTador's  fecretary  one 
day  excufed  himfelf  for  not  keeping  an  appointment  at  her 
houfe,  by  faying,  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  difpatches 
that  were  but  juft  fent  off  by  the  Abbe  Porto  Carero.  No- 
tice of  this  was  immediately  given  to  the  regent :  on  inquiry 
the  circumftance  was  confirmed ;  orders  were  fent  to  arreft 
and  examine  the  abbe  ;  he  was  flopped  at  Poitiers ;  the  dif- 
patches were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey.  After  reading  them,  the  regent  ordered 
the  ambafTador's  houfe  to  be  furrounded  with  guards,  and 
fearched.  This  intrigue  had  been  chiefly  managed  by  the 
Duchefs  of  Maine.  It  appears,  that  her  views  principally 
went  to  difiuade  the  court  of  Spain  from  acceding  to  the  qua- 
druple alliance,  to  engage  it  to  ufe  its  influence  to  obtain  an 
aflembly  of  the  States  in  France,  and  to  get  the  aflembly  to 
enforce  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  difpofitions  that  had 
been  made  by  him  in  favour  of  his  legitimated  natural  chil- 
dren. 

T  3  at 
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at  a  fmall  bridge,  where  the  governor  received  me. 
As  foon  as  I  entered,  they  pufhed  me  behind  a 
door,  as  fome  of  our  party  arrived  at  the  fame  time, 
by  whom  they  did  not  choofe  I  (hould  be  feen. — - 
Thofe  being  put  into  their  cages,  the  governor  con- 
dueled  me  to  mine. 

My  room  had  only  the  bare  walls  bedaubed  with 
charcoal,  the  paftime  of  my  predecelTors.  They 
brought  a  (traw- bottomed  chair;  two  (tones  to  fup- 
port  a  faggot  with  which  they  made  a  fire ;  they 
very  ingenioufly  (tuck  a  tallow-candle  againft  the 
wall ;  thefe  conveniences  being  procured,  the  go- 
vernor left  me,  and  I  heard  five  or  fix  monftrous 
bolts  locked  behind  him. 

At  laft,  the  governor  made  his  appearance  again, 
bringing  Madamoifelle  Rondel  *  with  him.  She 
afked  him,  in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  if  we  were 
to  lie  upon  the  floor.  He  anfwered  with  a  fort  of 
merriment,  which  we  thought  out  of  feafon,  and  left 
us. 

While  we  were  thus  in  converfation,  our  doors 
opened  with  great  noife.  Indeed  this  cannot  be 
done  otherwife.  They  f  defired  us  to  go  into  an- 
other room,  but  without  faying  why.  They  don't 
give  reafons  here,  and  every  one  you  fee  has 
fomething  in  his  face  that  tells  you  not  to  afk 
any  queftions. 

*  Her  maid,  and  companion  in  her  prifon. 
f  The  turnkeys,  who  had  come  in. 

The 
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The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  we  neither  faw 
beds  nor  {upper ;  but  fhortly  afterwards,  they  came 
and  took  us  back  to  our  former  room.  I  now  found 
here  a  fmail  bed,  neat  enough ;  an  arm-chair,  two 
other  chairs,  a  table,  a  bafon,  an  earthen  pot  with 
water,  and  a  kind  of  truckle-bed  for  Rondel.  She 
did  not  like  her  bed,  and  complained ;  but  me  was 
anfwered,  that  they  were  his  Majefty's  beds,  and 
that  me  ought  to  be  content.  No  reply  could  be 
made  to  this : — they  went  away,  and  {hut  us  up  as 
before. 

To  procure  the  moft  fimple  neceflfary  that  we  are 
apprehenfive  of  being  deprived  of,  affords  more  joy 
than  the  greateft  piece  of  luxury  to  thofe  who  are 
in  want  of  nothing.  I  was  exceedingly  pleafed  to 
fee  my  bed ;  I  began  to  wifh  for  my  fupper,  and 
recollected  the  mufketeer,  who  had  advifed  me  to 
eat  fome  dinner.  It  was  now  eleven.  The  fupper 
at  laft  came,  but  very  late:, the  great  bufinefs  of 
the  day  had  occafioned  fome  derangement,  and  I 
was  not  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  ferved  the  day  fol- 
lowing at  fix  o'clock,  what  to-night  I  had  fo  long 
waited  for.  I  fupped,  I  lay  down,  and  fatigue  and 
oppreffion  would  probably  have  made  me  fleep,  had 
I  not  been  prevented  by  a  bell  that  the  fentinel 
{truck  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  {hew  that  he  was 
awake. 

Monfieur  de  Launay,  the  governor  of  our  cattle, 
had  taken  poffeffion  of  his  office  but  the  day  we  ar- 
rived there.    His  predecefTor,  Monfieur  de  Berna- 
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ville,  died  the  day  before.  De  Launay  was  his  re- 
lation and  pupil,  and  he  had  perfectly  falhioned  him 
to  all  the  practices  of  the  jail.  He  came  to  fee  me 
the  next  morning;  and  as  he  affected  an  air  of 
pleafantry,  I  did  the  fame.  He  already  found  me 
perfectly  tamed..  I  afked  him  for  fome  books  and 
cards.  He  fent  me  fome  odd  volumes  of  Cleopatra, 
which  I  made  the  moft  of,  and  played  at  piquet 
with  Rondel. 

We  fhall  have  a  fine  opportunity,  fays  Rondel, 
on  Sunday,  at  the  chapel,  to  fee  the  other-prifoncrs 
of  the  caftle.  But  me  was  miftaken.  I  was  con- 
cealed in  a  niche  where  I  neither  could  fee  nor  be 
feen. 

Being  entirely  occupied  with  other  thoughts,  I 
had  paid  fo  little  attention  to  what  I  brought  with 
me,  that  I  was  foon  in  want  of  every  thing.  I  had 
no  other  cornet,  but  the  one  on  my  head ;  nor  any 
more  fhifts  than  a  heroine  of  romance,  -  who  has 
been  fuddenly  run  away  with.  My  only  refource 
was  in  the  induftry  of  Rondel,  who  warned  my  linen 
in  the  bafon  in  which  we  warned  our  hands.  While 
fhe  was  warning  the  cornet,  I  put  on  my  head  the 
only  handkerchief  I  had  left,  and  it  was  in  this  ex- 
treme difhabille  I  received  the  firft  vifit  of  the 
Lieutenant  du  Roi.  No  fituation  can  prevent  a 
woman's  being  difpleafed,  at  appearing  to  difad- 
vantage  before  one  fhe  fees  for  the  firft  time. 

Monf.  de  Maifon-rouge,  who  had  lately  got  this 
place,  had  been  a  major  of  cavalry,  and  never  had 
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feen  any  thing  but  his  regiment.  He  was  an  honeft 
open  foldier,  full  of  excellent  qualities,  which  were 
by  no  means  difgraced  by  a  certain  rufticity  and 
bluntnefs,  that  feemed  naturally  allied  with  them. 
He  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  but,  (lie  pro- 
ceeds, this  fort  of  c'onverfation  appeared  to  me  ex- 
tremely fufpicious  i — I  thought  he  wanted  to  en- 
fhare  me  j — I  did  not  know  him  then. 

When  my  wants  were  at  the  utmoft,  the  gover- 
nor came  into  my  room  one  day  with  a  purfe  of 
gold,  and  followed  by  a  man  carrying  a  large  bun- 
dle of  my  clothes.  I  fhould  not  have  known  from 
whence  they  came,  if  I  had  not  recollecled  the 
purfe  which  I  had  worked  and  given  to  Monfieur 
de  Valincourt.  He  was  not  afraid  to  avow  his 
folicitude  for  me,  at  a  time  when  my  other  friends 
would  not  acknowledge  my  acquaintance. 

I  mould  now  have  found  fome  repofe,  had  it  not 
been  for  an  idea  that  unfortunately  got  pofTeffion 
of  my  mind,  and  almoft  constantly  disturbed  it. 
Some  days  before  I  was  arretted,  happening  to 
fpeak  of  the  Baftile  to  the  Abbe  Chaulieu,  he  told 
me  a  ftory  of  a  woman  of  rank,  who,  to  make  her 
declare  her  fecrets,  had  been  privately  put  to  the 
torture.  As  I  was  thought  to  be  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Duchefs  of  Maine,  I  imagined,  that  if  they 
had  recourfe  to  that  expedient  with  any  one,  it 
would  be  with  me.  I  had  a  wonderful  defire  to 
examine  this  matter,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  go 
about  it.    One  day  that  our  Lieutenant  du  Roi 
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came  to  fee  me,  I  ventured  to  bring  the  difcourfe 
upon  things  I  had  been  told  about  the  Baftile ;  but 
he  treated  them  as  chjldifh  ftories.  At  laft,  lower- 
ing my  voice,  as  people  generally  do  when  they  are 
embarraffed  and  afraid,  I  faid,  it  was  even  pretend- 
ed that  perfons  had  been  put  to  the  torture  without 
any  form  of  trial.  Fie  made  no  reply.  We  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  room ;  he  took  another 
turn,  and  went  away,  I  thought,  a  little  too  abrupt- 
ly. I  remained  confounded  ■,  and  almoft  perfuaded 
that  I  was  deftined  to  undergo  this  horrid  cere- 
mony. I  imagined  he  knew  it — I  continued  walk- 
ing with  immeniely  long  fteps,  and  making  pro- 
found reflections.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the 
lieutenant  was  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  that  I  had  got 
on  his  deaf  fide  when  I  addreffed  my  laft  obferva- 
tion  to  him.  I  have  often  laughed  fmce  at  the 
fright  his  fuppofed  circumfpeclion  then  occafioned 
me. 

The  governor  afked  her,  if  fhe  wifhed  to  con- 
fefs ;  me  defired  it  exceedingly,  but  wanted  a  con- 
feffor  of  her  own  choofing.  He  told  her  that  was 
mipoffible,  and  me  muft  be  fatisfied  with  the 1  con- 
feffor  belonging  to  the  caftle.  To  a  mind  already 
tainted  with  diftruft,  this  was  enough  to  roufe  it. 
She  imagined  the  confeftion  might  be  made  ufe  of 
to  obtain  her  fecrets.  She  was  for  fome  time  per- 
plexed between  her  duty  and  her  fears ;  her  devo- 
tion, however,  prevailed,  and  fhe  fays,  "  Never  was 
"  any  fufpicion  more  unjuft;  I  found  him  (the 
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<*  confeffor)  full  of  goodnefs,  fimple,  and  compaf- 
f(  fionate;  more  difpofed  to  pity  me  for  my  mis- 
"  fortunes,  than  reprove  me  for  my  faults." 

The  following  paffage  mews  the  extreme  pre- 
caution that  was  obferved  at  the  Baftile,  to  prevent 
the  prifoners  from  having  any  communication  with 
perfons  abroad. 

"  Throwing  rnyfelf  on  my  knees  before  the  go- 
"  vernor,  I  entreated  him  to  write  with  his  own 
"  hand  a  note  that  I  mould  dictate,  to  Madame  de 
"  Grieu,  merely  to  relieve  her  from  the  terrible 
"  ftate  of  anxiety  in  which  I  knew  (he  muft  be  on 
"  my  account ;  but  he  was  inexorable,  fearing  that 
"  the  plained  expreflions,  though  written  by  him- 
u  felf,  might  convey  a  hidden  meaning." 

The  Lieutenant  du  Roi,  the  honeft  Maifon-rouge, 
became  the  captive  of  his  prifoner.  cc  Though  he 
cc  did  not  explain  himfelf  clearly,  all  his  actions 
"  proved  it.  An  attention  to  all  my  wants,  that 
"  never  ditninimed ;  a  complacency,  without  affec- 
ei  tation ;  a  greater  defire  to  fee  me  fatisfied,  than 
"  to  pleafe  me ;  and  a  mind  fo  much  devoted  to 
"  me,  that  he  feemed  to  forget  his  own  exiftence. 
<c  I  have  never  been  a  witnefs  in  real  life,  or  read 
(C  in  romance,  of  fentiments  fo  pure :  fentiments 
"  that  were  invariable ;  and  fo  much  the  more  va- 
<c  luable,  as  they  were  not  the  effect:  of  reafoning 
"  and  refinement,  but  of  fimple  nature ;  who 
"  feems  to  have   taken   pleafure   in  making  a 

heart,  of  which  fhe  could  fay,  "  Here  at  Icaji 
i  "  is 
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"  is  one,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  fault 
"  with.''''  ' 

Near  her  apartment  was  that  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Menil.  They  never  had  feen  each  other ;  but  the 
fimilarity  of  their  fituations,  and  their  common  dan- 
ger, made  her  take  an  intereft  in  what  concerned 
him.  Maifon-rouge,  who  was  conftantly  thinking 
of  ways  to  amufe  her,  propofed  to  Menil  to  write 
her  fome  verfes.  The  verfes  were  anfwered ;  they 
were  followed  by  letters ;  the  letters  by  vifits ;  and 
thofe  produced  a  mutual  paffion,  that  had  been  al- 
ready prepared  by  fympathy.  It  was  declared  by 
the  one,  and  foon  avowed  by  the  other.  She  fays, 
<c  Le  pays  que  nous  habitions  abrege  beaucoup 
**  les  formalites.  Par-tout  ailleurs  j'euffe  ete  long 
"  temps  fans  vouloir  ecouter;  plus  long  temps  en- 
<c  core  a  repondre ;  mais  dans  un  lieu,  ou,  parvenus 
"  a  le  voir,  on  ne  fait  pas  fi  1'on  fe  reverra  jamais, 
"  on  dit  en  une  heure  ce  que,  hors  de  la,  on  n'eut 
<£  pas  dit,  peut-etre,  dans  une  annee :  et  non  feul- 
"  ment  on  y  park,  mais  on  y  penfe  tout  autrement 
*«  qu'on  ne  feroit  ailleurs." —  *  The  country  we 
"  inhabited  abridges  much  of  formality.  Every 
"  where  elfe  I  fhould  have  been  a  long  time  with- 
"  out  liftening  to,  yet  longer  in  anfwering,  fuch 
tc  declarations ;  but  in  a  place  where  we  might 
"  never  meet  each  other  again,  one  fays  in  an  hour, 
"  what  otherwife,  perhaps,  one  had  not  faid  in  a 
<£  year;  and  not  only  fpeak,  but  think  different 
"  from  what  we  mould  do  elfewhere." 

,  One 
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One  day  that  the  Lieutenant  du  Roi  was  abroad, 
the  governor  met  the  Chevalier  de  Menil  returning 
from  the  apartment  of  Mademoifelle  de  Launay  to 
his  own.  The  offence  was  punifhed,  by  his  being 
removed  to  another  tower,  and  confined  with  greater 
rigour.  In  her  diftrefs,  fhe  refolved  to  avow  to 
Maifon- rouge  her  pafTion  for  Menil ;  to  entreat  his 
good  offices  for  him,  and  get  him  to  facilitate  their 
correfpondence.  She  fays,  "  He  remained  for  fome 
Cf  time  as  if  loft  in  a  confufion  of  fentiments ;  but 
<:  the  effects  of  my  affliction,  and  of  the  confidence 
"  I  had  placed  in  him,  began  to  mew  themfelves 
<f  on  his  countenance.  At  laft,  making  an  effort  to 
ff  explain  himfelf,  he  faid :  You  know  how  much 

I  am  devoted  to  you;  I  will  now  give  you  a 
"  proof  of  it,  but  you  rnuft  explain  the  nature  of 
"  your  connexion  with  Monfieur  de  Menil.  If 
"  his  intentions  are  pure,  if  he  means  to  make  you 
"  honourably  happy,  I  will  give  myfelf  up  without 
"  referve  to  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  your 
"  welfare :  but  unlefs  his  conduct  be  unqueftion- 
<c  able,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  you  to  have  any 
<c  farther  communication  with  him,  and  it  would  be 
"  difgraceful  to  me  to  have  been  employed  in  it." 
Having  fatisfied  him,  that  nothing  had  ever  paffed 
between  them  with  which  virtue  or  modefty  could 
be  offended,  and  that  they  were  pledged  to  each 
other  in  marriage,  they,  through  his  means,  daily 
wrote  to  each  other ;  but,  fays  fhe,  "  he  has  avow- 
"  ed  to  me  fince  that,  every  letter  we  delivered  to 
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<c  him  was  a  poignard  plunged  into  his  bofom\  yet 
"  he  was  not  the  lefs  exact  in  faithfully  obferv- 
"  ing  the  rules  he  had  eftablifhed  for  our  cor- 
ct  refpondence." 

By  an  order  from  the  regent,  the  Chevalier  de 
Menil  was  allowed  a  greater  degree  of  liberty ;  he 
now  dined  frequently  with  the  governor,  and  fpent 
much  of  his  time  with  the  duke  of  Richlieu,  who 
was  then  likewife  in  the  Baftile. 

The  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Maine  having  been 
permitted  to  return  to  Seaux,  the  prifoners  in  gene- 
ral, who  had  been  arrefted  on  their  account,  were 
treated  with  lefs  feverity  than  before.  They  were 
allowed  to  vifit  each  other,  and  they  generally  met 
in  the  evenings  at  the  apartments  of  a  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  Madame  de  Staal,  at  this  period  of 
her  imprifonment,  fays,    "  My  connexion  with 

Menil,  however  painful  to  Maifon- rouge,  had 
r<  been  fofcened  by  the  opportunity  he  had  of  be- 
"  ing  ufeful  to  me.  He  conducted  our  corre- 
"  fpondence ;  and,  as  he  knew  all  we  did,  it  fet  li- 
"  mits  to  his  anxiety :  but,  by  this  change,  even 
"  that  fort  of  confolation  was  taken  away,  and  there 
"  only  remained  gratitude  for  fervices  we  no  longer 
"  Hood  in  need  of."  He  faid,  "  You  are  now 
"  happy ;  I  wifned  it.  Live  in  peace  with  one 
*  you  love,  but  do  not  exact  from  me,  that  I 
"  mould  witnefs  it.  As  long  as  my  fervices  were 
"  wanted,  I  furmounted  my  feelings ;  I  fhould  do 
"  the  fame  if  you  again  ftood  in  need  of  them, 

"  but 
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"  but  they  are  no  longer  necefifary." — She  how- 
ever infifted  that  he  mould  continue  to  vifit  her; 
he  was  unable  to  refufe,  but  it  only  tended  to  con- 
firm the  fajfion  that  carried  him  Jlowly  to  his  grave. 

The  Chevalier  de  Menil  was  fet  at  liberty,  but 
exiled  to  his  eftate  at  Anjou.  She  was  detained 
ibme  months  longer.  The  correfpondence  by . 
letters  was  renewed :  but  Menil,  now  at  liberty  and 
among  his  acquaintances,  was  lefs  paffionate  and  ex- 
ad  than  Menil  in  the  Baftile. 

Being  at  a  window,  I  faw  Maifon-rouge  coming 
in  a  great  hurry  acrofs  the  court  with  a  paper  in 
his  hand.  He  entered  my  room  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
turbation that  alarmed  me.  While  I  was  looking 
at  him  with  aftonifnment,  he  gave  me  the  paper — 
it  was  the  lettre  de  cachet  that  fet  me  at  liberty : — 
"  You  are  now  free,"  faid  he,  "  and  I  lofe  you — 
"  I  moft  ardently  defire  this  moment — I  would 
<e  have  given  my  life  to  procure  your  liberty— 
"  it  is  obtained,  and  I  mall  ceafe  to  fee  you ! — " 

Mademoifelle  de  Launay  was  difcharged  from 
the  Baftile  on  the  6th  of  June  1720. — The  cat3 
that  had  amufed  her  in  her  folitude,  became  the 
favourite  companion  of  Maifon-rouge.— He  fays, 
in  a  letter  to  her,  dated  the  7th,  "  I  wilhed  you. 
"  away — you  are  gone,  and  I  am  wretched" 

The  robuft  health  of  Maifon-rouge  from  this, 
time  gradually  declined.  To  reftore  it,  he  was  fent 
to  drink  the  waters  in  his  native  province,  where  in 
a  few  months  he  ended  his  life,  tl  of  which  he  had 
"  long  been  weary" 
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Mademoifelle  de  Launay  refumed  her  place 
about  the  perfon,  and  in  the  confidence,  of  the 
Duchefs  of  Maine.  But  the  impatience  of  de  Menil 
to  fee  her,  fell  infinitely  fhort  of  what  (he  had  expect- 
ed. The  impreffions  he  had  received,  while  a  pri- 
foner  like  herfelf,  were  gone  off ;  and  after  a  few 
months  fpent  in  pretexts  on  one  hand,  and  difap- 
pointment  on  the  other,  their  connexion  ended. 
Rondel  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  Duchefs 
of  Maine. — Mademoifelle  de  Launay  refufed.feveral 
propofals  of  marriage,  and,  among  others,  of  Da- 
cier,  after  the  death  of  his  celebrated  wife.  She  at 
laft  married  Monfieur  de  Staal,  an  officer  of  a  good 
family,  but  fmall  fortune,  and  a  widower  with  two 
daughters.  She  died  at  Pafly,  on  the  1 5th  of  Tune 
1750. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  XL. 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  THE  SEDATIVE  EFFECTS  OF- 
GRIEF. 

The  general  corporeal  effecl  of  all  the  modi- 
fications of  grief  and  forrow,  is  a  torpor  in  every 
irritable  part,  efpecially  in  the  circulating  and 
abforbent  fyftems;  hence  the  palenefs  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  the  con- 
traction and  fhrinking  of  the  fldn,  and  general 
furface  of  the  body  ;  the  fmallnefs  and  flownefs 
of  the  pulfe,  the  want  of  appetite,  the  deficiency 
of  mufcular  force,  and  the  fenfe  of  general  lan- 
gour,  which  overfpreads  the  whole  frame. 

As  the  a&ion  of  the  extreme  branches  of  the 
arterial  fyftem  is  greatly  diminifhed,  the  heart, 
and  aorta,  and  its  larger  veflels,  and  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  become  loaded 
and  diftended  with  blood.  The  painful  fenfe  of  ful- 
nefs  which  this  occafions,  gives  rife  to  a  common 
expreflion,  which  is,  in  fome  degree,  defcriptive 
of  what  really  exifts ;  in  forrow  the  heart  is  faid 
to  be  full,  and  in  deep  forrow  it  is  often  faid  to 
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be  like  to  burji.  A  fenfe  of  oppreffion  and  anxiety, 
a  laborious  and  flow  refpiration,  and  the  remark- 
able phenomena  of  fobbing  and  fighing,  naturally 
arife  from  this  ftate  of  torpor,  and  retarded  circu- 
lation. 

Sobbing  and  fighing  are  peculiar  to  certain 
degrees  and  kinds  of  mental  pain ;  as  laughter, 
jumping,  and  dancing,  are  peculiar  to  certain 
kinds  of  joy.    They  are  not,  however,  of  fo  in- 
tricate a  nature  as  laughter.    The  way  in  which 
they  are  to  be  accounted  for,  is  this :  as  the  blood 
is  accumulated  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
ufual  in  the  large  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  in  the  aorta,  it  is  not  fo  quickly  oxygenated 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  for  the  healthy  oxygenation 
of  the  blood  cannot  take  place  except  it  be  circu- 
lated with  a  certain  degree  of  quicknefs ;  but  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  our  conftitution  that  an  obfcure 
pain  mould  arife  when  the  actions  which  are 
neceffary  for  our  prefervation  are  neglefted,  or 
impeded,  and  as  this  pain  generally  operates  as  a 
ftimulus  to  excite  thefe  aclions,  fo  in  this  cafe 
the  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood  about 
the  heart  produces  an  uneafy  fenfe  of  fulnefs,  to 
relieve  which,  we  take  a  deep  and  quick  infpira- 
tion ;  and  this  conftitutes  the  firft  part  of  fighing : 
but  the  debility  arifing  from  the  primary  a£tion 
of  grief  being  great,  the  breath  is  not  retained, 
and  flowly  thrown  out,  as  in  ordinary  refpiration, 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  quantity  feems 
fuddenly  to  efcape ;  and  hence  the  a£t  of  %hing 
is  completed.  By  this  means,  the  lungs  being 
greatly  diftended  with  air,  the  large  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  veins  are  compreffed,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  blood  is  confequently  forced  out  of 
the  lungs.  The  blood  is  thereby  oxygenated,  and 
the  congeftion  which  had  taken  place  on  the  right 
lide  of  the  heart,  relieved.  The  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  is  the  ultimate  end  of  fighing,  as,  indeed,  it 
is  of  every  a£t  of  inspiration  ;  the  exciting  caufe 
is  a  phyfical  one,  namely,  the  diftention  of  the 
larger  blood-veffels  of  the  pulmonary  fyftem  :  figh- 
ing, therefore,  may  take  place  in  every  cafe  of 
continued  grief,  or  forrow,  from  whatever  caufe 
thefe  proceed.  It  alfo  often  takes  place  from 
bodily  caufes,  which  produce  a  diminution  of 
ftrength,  or  torpor  in  the  whole  frame,  efpecially 
,in  the  organs  of  refpiration ;  and  therefore  we 
find  that  it  is  a  common  attendant  on  almoft  every 
cafe  of  chronic  weaknefs,  fuch  as  the  various  fto- 
machic  complaints  which  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  dyfpepfia  ;  but  fobbing  is  the  peculiar 
effect  of  certain  kinds  of  mental  pain  only.  When 
the  pain  to  which  we  apply  the  name  of  grief  is 
powerful  and  recent,  and  the  ideas  which  give 
rife  to  it  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  fall  on  the 
mind  by  repeated  concuffions,  as  it  were,  the 
fenforial  impreflions  of  thefe  ideas  are  tranfmitted 
to  the  diaphragm  with  the  fame  kind  of  forcible  , 
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repetition  as  the  ideas  act  on  the  brain.  Thefe 
impreffions,  when  they  arrive  at  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves  {applying  the  diaphragm,  aft  like 
phyfical  ftimuli  to  that  mufcle,  and  throw  it  into 
an  interrupted,  convulfive  aftion.  On  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  the  mechanical  ftimulus,  arifing 
from  the  diftention  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
vein,  together  with  the  want  of  oxygenation  of 
the  blood,  which  are  circumftances  common  to 
all  kinds  of  grief,  are  caufes  which  produce  the 
a£t  of  deep  infpiration,  and  fighing ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  pain- 
ful ideas  -aft,  caufes  the  external  air  to  be  often 
interrupted*  and  thus  the  phenomena  of  fobbing 
are  fuperadded  to  thofe  of  fighing. 

Upon  what  general  phyfiological  principle  do 
grief  and  forrow  act,  fo  as  to  produce  the  various 
phenomena  before-mentioned  ? 

The  common  wav  of  accounting  for  them  is, 
by  faying  that  grief  and  forrow,  and  their  modifi- 
cations, are  deprefling,  or  debilitating  paffions; 
and  hence  they  always  occafion  a  diminifhed 
aclion,  which  muft  be  followed  by  general  torpor 
and  languor.  But  this  is  not  explaining  any 
thing  j  for  the  queftion  is,  in  what  'way  do  they 
produce  this  deprefiion  of  vital  energy,  this  fenfe 
of  univerfal  weaknefs  and  languor  ?  I  have  before 
endeavoured  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Brown,  that  debility  may  be  pro- 
duced by  very  oppofite  kinds  of  caufes :  firft> 
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directly,  by  withdrawing  or  diminifhing  the  quan 
tity  of  natural  ftimuli  which  fupport  all  action  ; 
and,  fecoudly,  by  the  action  of  too  great  ftimulants; 
by  which  the  whole  body,  or  the  parts  on  which 
their  action  is  exerted,  are  left  in  a  ftate  which  is 
very  properly  called  indirect  debility.  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  the  ftimuli  which  produce  indi- 
rect debility,  are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  evi- 
dently excites  action  in  the  vafcular  fyftem,  the 
other  exhaufts  the  principles  of  life  quickly,  but 
in  a  very  obfcure  manner,  without  any  evident 
previous  increafe  of  vafcular  action  whatever. 
The  debilitating  powers  of  grief  feem  generally 
to 'operate  in  this  laft-mentioned  manner;  they 
exhauft  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem  without  a 
previous  increafe  of  vafcular  action.  When  a 
pcrfon  is  fuddenly  informed  of  fome  melancholy 
event  that  deeply  affects  his  life,  fortune,  or  fame, 
his  whole  ftrength  feems  at  once  to  leave  him  ; 
the  mufcles  which  fupport  him  are  all  relaxed, 
and  he  feels  as  if  his  knees  gave  way  under  him, 
In  many  cafes  he  actually  finks  down.  In  fome 
people  the  fenforial  impreffion  exhaufts  the  irri- 
tability fo  completely  as  to  caufe  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  organs  of  refpiration,  to 
ceafe,  and  the  perfon  then  falls  into  a  fwoon,  as 
it  is  called.  The  irritability  is  flowly  and  fcantily 
regained  during  this  fwoon,  and  therefore  it  often 
continues  a  great  length  of  time.  When  it  is 
funiciently  accumulated  in  the  fyftem  to  render 
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the  perfon  fenfible  of  the  common  external  fti- 
muli,  fuch  as  heat  and  light,  he  awakens  from 
the  torpid  ftate  in  which  he  lay ;  but  then  the 
melancholy  thought  may  again  recur  to  his  mind, 
in  which  cafe  it  again  produces  a  renewal  of  the 
fyncope.  This  effecl:  may  take  place  repeatedly, 
and  ultimately  lay  the  foundation  for  many  chro- 
nic complaints  of  the  nervous  kind. 

When  any  caufe  of  deep  grief  and  forrow  is 
prefent  to  the  mind,  it  frequently  gains  fuch  a 
force  as  almoft  totally  to  exclude  all  thoughts 
except  thofe  which,  upon  the  principle  of  aflfo- 
ciation,  are  connected  with  it.  As  the  attention 
is  ftrongly  excited  by  it,  a  perfon  feels  an  irkfome- 
nefs  when  much  expofed  to  impreflions  on  his 
external  fenfes ;  for  although  thefe  impreflions 
do  not  produce  a  clear  reprefentation  in  the  mind, 
inafmuch  as  the  attention  of  the  perfon  cannot 
be  directed  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time  to  them, 
yet  they  neceiTarily  reach  the  mind,  and,  as  it 
were,  irritate  it.  There  is.  no  caufe  which  pre- 
vents the  external  impreflion  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  and  when  it  produces  a  fenforial 
impreflion  there,  it  operates  in  a  flight  degree  on 
attention,  fo  as  to  withdraw  it  for  a  fecond  or 
two,  but  the  attention  is  immediately  afterwards 
re-excited  by  the  prevailing  ideas;  and  thus,  when 
a  melancholy  perfon  is  expofed  to  ftrong  impref- 
fions on  the  external  fenfes,  he  experiences  an 
uneafinefs  or  mental  irritation,  which  is  much 
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more  infupportable  than  grief  itfelf;  he  therefore 
avoids  fociety,  and  the  converfation  of  his  friends; 
he  loves  quiet,  foiitude,  and  darknefs,  and  in  thefe 
he  broods  in  filence  on  the  thoughts  which  feem 
to  him  fo  materially  to  affect  his  intereft  or  hap- 
pinefs. 

The  melancholic  perfon,  for  fimilar  reafons, 
avoids  bodily  exercife ;  and  thus,  that  which  is  a 
firft  effe£t  of  the  debilitating  powers  of  thefe 
mental  affections,  becomes  an  agent  of  greater  de- 
bility. Indeed,  this  is  altogether  the  character 
and  nature  of  every  painful  pailion.  Every  effect 
becomes  an  active  caufe  of  a  new  feries  of  baneful 
cohfequences.  The  lofs  of  vital  energy  which  is 
occafioned  by  grief,  or  forrow,  and  the  want  of 
exercife,  caufe  a  deficiency  of  appetite  and  of  the 
powers  of  concoction  and  chylification.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect  on  the 
torpor  which  pervades  the  whole  frame,-  and  the 
great  alteration  which  grief  occafions  in  the  cir- 
culatory fyftem.  The  want  of  action  in  the  veffels 
of  the  fkin,  occafions  a  fympathetic  affection  of 
the  ftomach.  There  is  a  lingular  affection  of  this 
organ  which  is  almoft  lingular  to  grief;  it  confifts 
in  a  violent  pain,  which  is  commonly  felt  at  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  often  fo  great  as  to 
caufe  the  perfon  to  emit  deep  and  involuntary 
groans,  or  moanings  5  when  it  is  very  violent,  it 
generally  terminates  in  a  regular  hyfterical  fit,  or 
in  convulfions,  or  in  a  mild  and  low  delirium, 
5  which 
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which  feldom  continues  above  twelve  hours.  Of 
this  fmgular  affe&ion  I  have  lately  met  with  feve- 
ral  cafes,  all  of  them  proceeding  from  deep  grief. 
This  pain  might  eafily  be  miftaken,  in  fome  cafes, 
for  gaftritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  if  a 
perfon  was  not  very  attentive  to  all  the  fymp- 
toms ;  for  it  often  is  permanent  for  fome  days, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  patient 
vomits  whatever  is  fvvallowed.  Now  the  conftant 
and  acute  pain,  and  the  vomiting  on  taking  food, 
might,  eafily  deceive  a  practitioner.  It  may  be 
diftinguiflied,  however,  from  gaftritis  by  the  pulfe, 
the  ftate  of  the  Ikin,  and  the  general  expreffion 
of  the  countenance  ;  for  the  pulfe  is  feldom  quick, 
and  the  flcin  is  generally  cold,  and,  to  a  difcern- 
ing  eye,  the  difeafe  may  be  read  in  the  looks  of 
the  patient. 

As  a  phyfician,  however,  like  every  other  man, 
may  be  deceived  in  the  judgment  he  forms  from 
any  expreflion  of  countenance,  efpecially  as  bodily 
pain  often  caufes  the  features  to  afTume  the  look  . 
of  dejection  and  forrow,  he  muft  not  truft  to  it 
alone.  This  painful  affeftion  from  grief  is  aJmoft 
peculiar  to  females,  for,  on  their  delicate  frame, 
mental  caufes  of  every  kind  operate,  in  general, 
much  more  powerfully  than  on  men. 

As  grief  and  forrow,  and  their  modifications, 
caufe  a  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  larger  blood-veffels,  owing,  in  a, great  de- 
gree, to  the  torpor  and  inirritability  of  the  heart 
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and  arterial  fyftem  ;  and  as  the  veflels  of  the  liver 
are,  from  their  fize  and  fituation,  liable  to  be 
much  affecled  by  all  fuch  changes,  it  is  natural 
to  imagine  that  the  functions  of  this  vifcus  mould 
be  greatly  changed,  owing  to  the  unufual  load  of 
blood  which  is  thrown  on  it  j  and  the  unufual 
flownefs  with  which  it  is  circulated.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  bile,  in  many  melancholic 
patients,  is  completely  altered  from  what  it  is  in 
health.  In  a  great  number  it  has  been  found  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  in  others  of  a  dark  brown, 
and  in  others  of  a  brownifh  black.  In  many, 
efpecially  in  thofe  in  whom  it  is  found  of  a  dark 
colour,  it  has  been  obferved  to  be  preternaturally 
thick  and  tedacious.  This  circumftance  is  taken 
notice  of  not  only  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
but  is  very  particularly  defcribed  by  the  cele- 
brated Boerhaave,  who  fays,  that  the  black  bile 
of  melancholic  patients  is  of  a  thick  confif- 
tence.  That  fuch  bile  produces  mifchief  when 
once  it  is  formed,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  as  dif- 
eafes  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  more  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  ftomach  and  liver,  occafion  feelings 
of  anxiety,  and  the  feelings  of  anxiety  occafion 
dejeclion  of  mind,  it  will,  doubtlefs,  tend  to  ag- 
gravate the  primary  complaint.  The  ftomach 
becomes  difordered,  the  aftion  of  the  interlines 
becomes  irregular,  the  fecretion  of  bile  is  altered, 
and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  fym- 
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pathetic  head-ach,  vertigo,  and  many  other  dif- 
treffing  fymptoms. 

The  faulty  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  interlines, 
and  the  negleft  of  food  and  exercife,  foon  caufe  a 
great  change  in  the  countenance  of  the  patient. 
The  whole  fat  is  abforbed,  and  the  face  grows 
thin  and  emaciated,  and  its  mufcles  weak  and 
relaxed  ;  the  adipofe  fupport  of  the  eye-ball  is 
gradually  diminithed  ;  and  hence  the  funken  eye, 
and  hollow  focket.  The  bloom  of  health  difap- 
pears,  and  the  whole  countenance  grows  pale  and 
dejected.  Together  with  thefe  phyftognomical 
infignia  of  grief,  there  is  another  which  feems  to 
ftrike  all  painters,  but  which  is  neither  a  conftant 
or  peculiar  attendant  on  this  paflion,  for  it  is 
common  to  many  others ;  I  mean  the  eye-brows 
being  drawn  together,  and  a  little  downward  at 
the  fame  time,  as  if  the  perfon  frowned.  This 
a£Hon  of  thefe  parts  arifes  whenever  attention  is 
deeply  engaged  with  any  idea;  and  as  I  have 
already  faid,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  grief.  It 
is,  furely,  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  if  thefe  dif- 
orders  are  not  corrected,  the  ftrength  and  health 
of  the  perfon  mull  ultimately  give  way*. 

I  have  known  much  advantage  arife  to  people 
under  affliction,  by  paying  a  proper  attention  to 

*  From  Dr.  Crighton  on  Mental  Derangement,  including  the 
hiftory  of  the  paflions  and  their  effects ;  a  work  calculated 
equally  toamufe  and  inftruct. 
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their  general  health.  Time  is  faid  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  an  indulgent  deity.  Until  we  have 
got  accuftomed  to  our  hard  lot,  or,  at  any  rate, 
fomewhat  reconciled,  the  torpor  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  vifceral  obftru£tions,add  their  own 
evil  to  the  fedative  effecls  of  grief,  and  without 
health  is  reftored,  the  operation  of  reafoning  will 
avail  but  little.  To  accomplifh  this,  having 
cleared  the  primse  vise  by  an  emetic  and  calomel 
purge,  we  mould  next  throw  in  bark,  and  foon 
after  fteel  and  aether,  with  the  inhalation  of  vital 
air,  and  the  unhappy  perfon,  by  this  means,  may 
probably  be  faved. 
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SECT  XLI. 

OF  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
BRUNONIAN  PRINCIPLES. 

A  judicious  practitioner,  and  who  prefcribes 
according  to  the  rules  that  arife  from  a  near  ac- 
quaintance with  the  operations  of  the  inanimate 
par!  of  matter  upon  living  fyftems,  will  find 
plenty  of  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  his  judgment 
in  cafes  of  accumulated  irritability;  and  he  will  find 
that  the  Brunonian  docbine,  as  it  is  now  ftiled  in 
derifion  by  thofe  who  know  it  not,  is  not  a  doc- 
trine to  be  practifed  without  knowledge,  without 
judgment,  and  without  fenfe  ;  but  that  it  requires 
every  part  of  knowledge  requifite  to  throw  light  up- 
on fo  extenfive  a  fubject,  and  all  the  judgmentand 
good  fenfe  of  the  founder!  underftanding  to  carry  it 
into  application  upon  many  occafions  of  nicety  and 
difficulty.  The  trafh  that  has  hitherto  too  often 
pafTed  for  knowledge,  is  to  be  confidered  not  only 
as  ufelefs  but  hurtful.  But  the  true  knowledge 
of  Nature  mull  be  always  elegant,  always  fatif- 
factory,  always  ufeful.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  fays 
Dr.  Brown,  that  the  day  is  not  far  difrant,  when 
my  doctrine  will  change  its  prefent  appellation 
into  that  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  over  the  living 
part  of  her  productions. 
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SECT.  XLII. 

THE  TWO-FOLD  DIVISION  OF  DISEASES,  INTO  THE 
STHENIC,  AND  ASTHENIC. 

Dr.  Brown,  with  a  greatnefs  of  mind  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf,  looked  down  upon  difeafe 

Quafi  ex  turrite  alta, 

as  from  a  lofty  tower,  and  marfhalled  them  put 
into  two  ranks,  the  Jlhenic,  as  depending  upon 
vigour,  and  qfthenic>  as  fhewing  a  weaknefs,  or 
atony,  of  the  frame. 

We  have  before  fet  forth  the  condition  of 
health,  when  the  ftate  of  the  irritable  fibre  was 
that  of  ione,  and  the  Jiimuli  in  due  proportion ; 
alfo  the  ftate  of  difeafe,  when  thefe  were  in  an 
undue  balance ;  and  we  are  now  arrived  at  the 
confideration  of  asthenic  diseases,  when  the 
irritable  fibre  is  in  a  ftate  of  weaknefs. 
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ASTHENIC  DISEASES. 


SECT.  XLIIL 

OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

When  we  confider  the  great  variety  of  things 
put  into  the  ftomach,  the  want  of  moderation  in 
regulating  the  quantity  of  our  food,  the  warm 
tea  drank  almoft  immediately  after  a  full  meal, 
and  frefh  matters  perpetually  thrown  in  to  be 
affimilated,  before  the  former  chyme  has  palTed 
through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  our 
wonder  is,  that  ib  delicate  an  organ  as  the  fto- 
rnach fliould  not  be  oftener  difturbed  ;  and  to  this 
we  mull  add,  that  want  of  exercife,  and  a  proper 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  has  its  fhare  alfo  in  in- 
juring this  organ  mod  eflential  to  life. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are, 

1.  A  want  of  appetite,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

2.  A  frequent  fqueamifhnefs. 

3.  Retchings,  or  a£lual  vomiting. 

4<.  Pains 
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4.  Pains  in  the  left  fide  tranfient,  or  fixed  at 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

5.  Flatulence. 

6.  Sleep  difturbed  with  frightful  dreams. 

7.  A  parched  tongue  in  the  morning. 

8 .  Drowfinefs  after  a  full  meal. 

9.  Flufliings  of  the  cheek. 

10.  Coldnefs,  efpecially  of  the  feet. 

11.  Depreffion  of  fpirits. 

12.  Heart-burn,  and 

13.  Coftivenefs. 

The  want  of  tone  in  the  ftomach  is  the  caufe  of 
this  unpleafant  train  of  fymptoms.  The  gaftric 
fluid  is  imperfectly  fecreted,  and  vifcid  flime  is 
thrown  out,  which  clogs  the  vital  power. 

The  flownefs  of  digeftion  generally  produces 
an  acid  in  the  ftomach,  or  wind,  and  this  again 
is  a  caufe  of  further  inconvenience. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  XLIV. 

OF  THE  CURE  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  Dyfpepfia 
are : 

I.  The  Jirjiy  and  fundamental,  is  to  give  tone  to 
the  flomach. 

II.  The  fecond,  is  to  palliate  diftreffing  fymptoms 
as  they  occur ;  and, 

III.  The  third,  is  to  avoid  the  remote  caufes  of 
this  difeafe. 

The  firji  indication  may  be  referred  to  two 
heads : 

lft.  Thofe  means  which  operate  direclly  on  the 

Jiomach  itjelf. 
2d.  Thofe,  which  ailing  upon  the  whole  fyjlem, 
impart  a  tonic  effecl  to  the  Jiomach  alfo. 
The  remedies  which  operate  direftly  on  the 
flomach,  are  either  IKmulants,  or  tonics. 

With  refpecl:  to  the  choice  of  food,  we  would 
refer  our  readers  to  what  is  faid  in  Vol.  II. 
Sect.  IX.  of  the  Gaftric  Solvent,  and  the  relative 
Digeftibility  of  Food. 

What 
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SECT.  XLIIL 

In  fthenic  difeafe  we  were  able  to  trace  each 
diforder  to  its  fource,  and  faw  that  to  an  encreafed 
action  of  the  vafcular  fyflern  all  the  fyrnptoms  of 
difeafe  were  to  be  attributed.  This  was  as  the 
main  fpring  of  a  watch,  and  the  fyrnptoms  were 
as  the  index  pointing  to  its  ftate. 

Happy  fhould  we  be,  if  afthenic  difeafes  could 
be  traced  to  fome  general  fource,  and  the  feat 
of  each  particular  diforder  be  clearly  afcertained. 
The  imperfefl:  ftate  of  medicine  renders  fuch 
an  attempt  not  only  very  difficult,  but  hazardous. 
We  will,  however,  attempt  as  well  as  we  are  able 
the  order  followed  in  the  other  alfemblage  of 
fthenic  difeafes. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


SECT.  XLIV. 

MANIA,  OR  WILD  MADNESS*. 

Insanity,  fo  often  the  offspring  of  epilepfy,  is. 
one  of  the  moft  terrific  of  human  maladies.  It  i$ 
diftinguifhed  by  the  following  %ns, 

1 .  There  is,  fometimes,  a  falfe  perception,  or 
imagination  of  things  prefent,  that  are 
not  j  but  this  is  not  a  conftant  attendant 
upon  the  difeafe. 

2.  The  falfe  judgment  is  generally  on  fubjects, 
long  before  laid  up  in  the  memory. 

3.  It  very  often  turns  upon  one  fingle  fubr 
je£r. >  but  more  commonly  the  mind  ram- 
bles from  one  fubjeft  to  another,  with  an 
equally  falfe  judgment  concerning  the 
moft  part  of  them  ;  and  as,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  is  commonly  a  falfe  aflbciation, 
this  increafes  the  confufion  of  ideas,  and 
therefore  the  falfe  judgments. 

4.  What,  for  the  moft  part,  more  efpecially 
diftinguiflies  this  difeafe,  is  a  hurry  of  mind, 

*  From  fxvy,  the  mind. 

in 
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in  purfuing  any  thing  like  a  train  of 
thought^  and  in  running  from  one  train  of 
thought  to  another. 

5.  Maniacal  perfons  are,  in  general,  very  iraf- 
cible;  but  what  more  particularly  pro- 
duces their  angry  emotions  is,  that  their 
falfe  judgments  lead  to  fome  aftion  which 
is  always  puflied  with  impetuofity  and 
violence ;  when  this  is  interrupted  or  re- 
trained, they  break  out  into  violent  anger 
and  furious  violence  againft  every  perfon 
near  them,  and  upon  every  thing  that 
ilands  in  the  way  of  their  impetuous  will. 

6.  The  falfe  judgment  often  turns  upon  a 
'    miftaken  opinion  of  fome  injury  fuppofed 

to  have  been  formerly  received,  or  now 
fuppofed  to  be  intended  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  fuch  an  opinion  is  often 
with  refpecl:  to  their  former  deareft  friends 
and  relations ;  and  therefore  their  refent- 
ment  and  anger  are  particularly  dire£ted 
towards  thefe, 

7.  And  although  this  mould  not  be  the  cafe, 
they  commonly  foon  lofe  that  refpe£l  and 
regard  which  they  formerly  had  for  their 
friends  and  relations. 

g.  With  all  thefe  circumltances,  it  will  be 
readily  perceived,  that  the  difeafe  muft 
be  attended  very  conftantly  with  that 
X  2  incoherent 
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incoherent  and  abfurd  fpeech  we  call 
raving. 

9.  Further,  with  the  circumftances  mentioned, 
there  is  commonly  joined  an  unufualforce 
in  all  the  voluntary  motions ;  and  an  in- 
fenfibility  of  refiftance  of  the  force  of  all 
impreflions,  and  particularly  a  refiftance 
of  the  powers  of  fleep,  of  cold,  and  even 
of  hunger  j  though  indeed  in  many  in- 
ftances  a  voracious  appetite  takes  place. 
All  the  fpecies  and  degrees  of  madnefs  which 
are  hereditary,  or  which  grow  up  with  people 
from  their  early  youth,  are  totally  out  of  the 
power  of  phyfic ;  and  fo,  for  the  mod  part,  are? 
all  maniacal  cafes  of  more  than  one  year's  ftanding, 
let  them  arife  from  what  fource  foever. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  XLV, 

MELANCHOLIA  * ;  OR,  SORROWFUL  MADNESS. 

The  melancholia  we  are  about  to  confider  is 
different  from  that  kind  which  alternates  with 
mania:  for  that  mania  which  is  attended  with 
furious  rage,  often  drops  into  fadnefs  and  fear, 
and  the  defpondency  and  dejection  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  oppofite  paroxyfm. 

There  is  quite  a  different  fpecies  of  melancholia, 
where  no  furor  is  ever  obferved,  and  the  patient 
fits, 

1.  In  fullen  and  morofe  filence, 

2.  If  loquacious,  only  talks  of  doubts  and 
fears. 

3.  Whatever  is  prefented,  is  imagined  to  be 
poifon. 

4.  The  head  is  generally  reclined  betwixt  the 
knees,  or  nearly  in  that  pofition. 

5.  The  eye  is  inexpreffive  and  heavy. 

Q.  The  countenance  indicates  difguft,  rather 
than  anger,  when  the  perfon  is  difturbed. 

*  From  (jisXug  black  and  %ol.v\  bile. 

7.  The 
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7.  The  motion  of  the  arms,  when  a  change 
of  pofition  is  made,  is  quick,  and  the 
fame  favourite  pofture. 

8.  Extreme  coftivenefs. 

9.  Countenance  very  haggard. 
10.  Pulfe  flow  and  feeble. 

3 1.  Appetite  often  keen. 

12.  Emaciation. 

13.  A  defire  of  fuicide. 

Both  mania  and  melancholia  often  terminate  in 
amentia  idiotifm  *,  marked  by  imbecility  of  intel- 
lect, by  which  the  relation  of  things  are  either 
not  perceived,  or  not  recollected. 

The  accurate  Morgagni  has  obferved,  that  in 
maniacal  perfons  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
brain  is  ufually  dry,  hard,  and  firm :  And  this 
he  had  fo  frequently  obferved,  that  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  confider  it  as  generally  the  cafe.  But 
in  moft  of  the  particular  inftances  which  he  has1 
given,  it  appears,  that,  for  the  moft  part,  while 
the  cerebrum  was  of  an  unufually  hard  and  firm 
confiftence,  the  cerebellum  was  of  its  ufual  foft- 
nefs ;  and  in  many  of  the  cafes  it  was  unufually 
foft  and  flaccid.  In  fome  other  cafes,  Morgagni 
obferves,  that  while  a  part  of  the  cerebrum  was 

*  Meckel,  in  his  Anatomical  Gbfervations  on  Scirrhus 
Tumours  and  Ulcers  of  the  Brain,  (Hijloire  de  I' Acad.  Royale 
des  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres,  Annee  1760.  a  Berlin,  1761,  4.^ 
mentions  the  cafe  of  a  fatuitous  female,  and  afcribes  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  to  a  Jcirrhous  gland  which  he  found  in  the  brain. 

harder 


harder  and  firmer  than  ordinary,  other  parts  of  it 
were  preternaturally  foft. 

Meckel,  in  his  Anatomico-phyfiological  Refearches 
into  the  caufes  of  the  various  kinds  of  infanity 
which  have  their  feat  in  the  body,  (See  Memoires 
de  l'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences  et  Belles  Let- 
tres,  Annee  1764,  a  Berlin,  1766,)  fays  he  has 
difcovered,  by  the  moft  careful  and  accurate 
experiments,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  brain 
of.  a  maniac,  or  melancholic  patient,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  brain  of  a 
fane  perfon.  A  cube  of  fix  lines  of  the  brain 
of  a  healthy  man,  weighed  one  drachm  and  four, 
or  at  the  moft,  fix  grains,  (fome  difference,  how- 
ever, is  obferved  to  arife  from  the  different  dis- 
tention of  the  blood  veffels.)  But  in  maniacs, 
and  melancholic  patients,  the  brain  is  generally 
harder,  drier,  and  more  elaftic,  and  weighs  fpeci- 
fically  feven  drachms.  (Memoires  de  l'Academie 
de  Berlin,  torn.  xx.  p.  75.)  In  addition  to  this 
generally  difeafed  ftate  of  brain,  (namely,  the 
increafed  hardnefs,  drynefs,  and  elafticity,)  par- 
ticular or  local  alterations  may  alfo  occur ;  as 
for  inftance,  the  formation  of  ftony  matter  in  any 
part  of  the  brain.  Such  difeafes  arife  either 
from  a  congeftion  of  lymph,  or  from  fharp  blood, 
and  great  determination  of  it  to  the  head ;  or 
from  compreflion  of  the  brain,  or  from  pus  irritat- 
ing the  brain,  or  from  arj  irritation  of  the  nerves 
called  par  vagwn. 
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SECT.  XLVI. 

INSANIA,  OR  INSANITY  *. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  madnefs  the  very  oppo- 
fite  of  melancholia,  it  confifts  in 

1.  Erroneous  judgment  from  perception  of 
imagination  or  recollection,  attended  with 
agreeable  emotions  in  perfons  of  a  fan- 
guine  temperament. 

2.  It  is  accompanied  with  great  pride ; 
perfons  of  this  defcription  ufually  con- 
ceiting they  are  kings  and  queens. 

3.  And  hence  whatever  is  ferved  up  to  them, 
they  imagine  a  princely  regale. 

4.  The  language  is  incoherent. 

5.  And  the  conduct  not  unfrequently  un- 
ruly. 

A  mild  fpecies  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aberration  of  men  of  genius. 

I  know  a  man,  fays  Bonnet,  of  great  refpec- 
tability,  ftri£l  veracity,  a  found  underftanding,  and 
a  good  memory,  and  faculty  of  judging,  who, 

'*  From  infania,  infanity. 
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while  quite  awake,  and  without  any  external 
caufe  whatever,  fees,  at  times,  various  figures  of 
men  and  women,  birds,  chariots,  buildings,  &c. 
They  appear  to  him  to  be  in  motion  j  he  fees 
them  approach  towards  him,  recede  from  him, 
and  totally  difappear.     Manfions  rife  fuddenly 
before  his  eyes  with  all  their  external  and  ap- 
propriate decorations.    At  times  the  appearance 
of  the  paper  in  his  room  feems  at  once  to  be 
changed,  and,  inftead  of  the  ufual  figures  which 
are  on  it,  a  number  of  fine  landfcapes  appear  to 
his  view.    Some  time  after,  not  only  all  the  land- 
fcapes and  paper,  but  the  furniture  alfo  difap- 
pear, and  the  bare  walls  prefent  themfelves  to  his 
eyes.    But  I  mould  lofe  myfelf  in  attempting  to 
defcribe  all  thefe  phcenomena  ;  my  objedf.  being 
folely  to  mention  them.    All  thefe  objects  ap- 
pear to  him  in  fuch  perfection,  and  make  as  flrong 
an  impreflion  on  him,  as  real  objects. — Subtil,  p. 
314.    Bonnet  adds,  that  the  operation  for  the 
cataraft  had  been  fuccefsfully  performed  on  him 
feveral  years  before  this  Angular  delufion  com- 
menced.   At  the  time  that  Bonnet  wrote  the 
•  cafe,  he  fays,  that  the  left  eye  was  almoft  ufelefs, 
owing  to  the  perfon's  having  greatly  weakened  it 
by  too  much  reading,  but  the  right  one  was  to- 
lerably good. 

The  following  hiflory  is  related  by  his  bio- 
grapher. 

At 
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At  Brfaccio,  near  Naples,  Manfo  had  ah  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  Angular  effects  of  Ta£- 
fo's  derangement,  and  often  difputed  with  him 
concerning  a  familiar  fpirit,  which,  he  pretended, 
converfed  with  him  ;  Manfo  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  perfuade  his  friend  that  the  whole  was  the  il- 
lufion  of  a  difturbed  imagination  ;  but  the  latter 
was  ftrenUous  in  maintaining  the  reality  of  what 
he  afferted,  and  to  convince  Manfo,  defired  him  to 
be  prefent  at  one  of  the  myfterious  converfations. 
Manfo  had  the  complaifance  to  meet  him  next 
day,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  difeourfe, 
On  a  fudden  he  obferved  that  Taflb  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  window,  and  remained,  in  a  manner, 
immoveable :  he  called  him  by  his  name,  but  re- 
ceived no  anfwer ;  at  laft  Taflb  cried  out,  There 
is  the  friendly  fpirit  that  is  come  to  converfe  with 
me ;  look  !  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  I  have  faid. 

Manfo  heard  him  with  furprize  ;  he  looked, 
but  faw  nothing  except  the  fun-beams  darting 
through  the  window ;  he  caft.  his  eyes  all  over 
the  room,  but  could  perceive  nothing;  and  was 
juft  going  to  a(k  where  the  pretended  fpirit  was, 
when  he  heard  Taflb  fpeak  with  great  earneftnefs, 
fometimes  putting  queftions  to  the  fpirit,  fome- 
times  giving  anfwers ;  delivering  the  whole  in 
fuch  a  pleafing  manner,  and  in.fuch  elevated  ex- 
preflions,  that  he  liftened  with  admiration,  and 
had  not  the  leaft  inclination  to  interrupt  him.  At 

lag 
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laft  the  uncommon  converfation  ended  with  the 
departure  of  the  fpirit,  as  appeared  by  Taffo's 
words,  who,  turning  to  Manfo,  aflced  him  if  his 
doubts  were  removed  ?  Manfo  was  more  amazed 
than  ever ;  he  fcarce  knew  what  to  think  of  his 
Friend's  fituation,  and  waved  any  further  conver- 
fation on  the  fubjecl:. 

Infanity  often  terminates  in  mania,  or  melan- 
cholia. 
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SECT.  XLVIL 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS,  OR  THE  VAPOURS. 

This  difeafe  has  two  varieties; 

1.  An  erroneous  judgment,  or  imagination, 
producing  fome  apprehenfion  of  evil,  more 
efpecially  refpefting  falvation,  without  a 
fufficient  caufe. 

2.  The  fame  falfe  idea  refpe£ting  health,  with 
prefent  diffatisfaction. 

This  is  a  partial  infanity  of  perfons  of  a  melan- 
cholic temperament.  To  explain  which  I  muft 
obferve,  that  perfons  of  a  melancholic  tempera- 
ment are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a  ferious  thought- 
ful difpofition,  and  difpofed  to  fear  and  caution, 
rather  than  to  hope  and  temerity.  Perfons  of 
this  cafl  are  lefs  moveable  than  others  by  any 
impreffions ;  and  are,  therefore,  capable  of  a 
clofer  or  more  continued  attention  to  one  parti- 
cular object,  or  train  of  thinking.  They  are  even 
ready  to  be  engaged  in  a  conftant  application  to 
one  fubjefit ;  and  are  remarkably  tenacious  of 

whatever 
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whatever  emotions  they  happen  to  be  affected 
with. 

Thefe  circumftances  of  the  melancholic  cha- 
racter, feem  clearly  to  fhow,  that  perfons  ftrongly 
affected  with  it,  may  be  readily  feized  with  an 
anxious  fear ;  and  that  this,  when  much  indulged, 
as  is  natural  to  fuch  perfons,  may  eafily  grow  into 
a  partial  infanity. 

There  are  many  cafes  of  this  kind  upon  record 
by  authors.    A  lingular  one  is  that  of  Mr.  Simon 
Browne.    He  was  a  diflenting  clergyman  of  ex- 
emplary life,  and  eminent  intellectual  abilities ; 
but  having  been  feized  with  melancholy,  he  de- 
lifted  from  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  act,  either  of 
public  or  of  private  worfhip.  The  reafon,  which, 
after   much  importunity,  he  affigned  for  this 
change  in  his  conduct,  was,  <e  that  he  had  fal- 
len under  the  difpleafure   of  God,   who  had 
caufed  his  rational  foul  gradually  to  perifh,  and 
left  him  only  an  animal  life,  in  common  with 
brutes  :  that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to 
pray,  and  improper  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of 
Others."    In  this  opinion  he  remained  inflexible, 
at  the  time  when  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
feemed  to  fubfift  in  full  vigour ;  when  his  judg- 
ment was  clear,  and  his  reafon ing  ftrong  and  con- 
clufive.    For  at  this  period,  he  publifhed  a  de- 
fence of  the  Religion  of  Nature,  and  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation  in  anfwer  to  Tindal's  Chrijiianity  as  old 

as 
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as  the  Creation :  and  the  work  is  univerfally  al- 
lowed to  be  the  heft,  which  that  celebrated  con- 
troverfy  produced.  But  in  a  dedication  of  it  to 
queen  Caroline,  which  fome  of  his  friends  found 
means  to  fupprefs,  he  difplays  the  very  extraor- 
dinary phrenfy  under  which  he  laboured.  Speak- 
ing of  himfelf,  he  informs  her  majefty,  "  that  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  his 
very  thinking  fubftance  has,  for  more  than  feven 
years,  been  continually  wafting  away,  till  it  is 
wholly  perifhed  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly 
come  to  nothing." 

This  remarkable  and  humiliating  example  of 
vigour  and  imbecility,  rectitude  and  perverfion  of 
the  fame  understanding,  I  have  related  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Hawkefworth  *,  who  has  preferved 
the  entire  copy  of  the  dedication,  from  which 
only  a  brief  extract:  is  here  made.  Our  igno- 
rance of  the  hiftory  of  Mr.  Browne  renders  it  im- 
poffible  to  trace,  to  its  fource,  this  mental  malady. 
But  there  is  reafon  to  prefume,  that  it  originated 
from  fome  ftrong  impreffion,  and  fubfequent  in- 
vincible aflbciation,  connected  with,  or  perhaps 
producing,  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
brain.  Perhaps,  having  acquired  an  early  predi- 
lection for  the  writings  of  Plato,  he  might  after- 
wards, in  fome  feafon  of  hypochondriacal  dejec-r 
tion,  fall  into  the  gloomy  myfticifm  of  the  later  fol- 

f  See  the  Adventurer, 
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Jowers  of  that  amiable  philofopher :  for  Plotinus, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  third  century  after  the  Chrif- 
tian  aara,  taught  that  the  raoft  perfect  worfhip  of 
the  Deity  confifts,  not  in  acts  of  veneration  and 
of  gratitude,  but  in  a  certain  felf-annihilation,  or 
total  extinction  of  the  intellectual  faculties  *. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  celebrated 
Pafchal  laboured  under  a  fpecies  of  infanity, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  fimilar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Simon  Browne.  And,  having  hazarded 
fuch  a  furmife,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  (hew,  on 
what  it  is  founded.  This  very  extraordinary  man 
difcovered  the  raoft  aftoniihing  marks  of  genius 
in  his  childhood  ;  and  his  progrefs  in  fcience  was  < 
fo  rapid,  that  at  the  age  of  fixteen  he  wrote  an 
excellent  treatife  on  Conic  Sections.  He  poffeffed 
fuch  a  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  that  he 
is  faid  "  never  to  have  forgotten  any  thing  which 
he  had  learned."  And  it  was  his  practice  to  di- 
geft  and  arrange  in  his  mind  a  whole  feries  of  re- 
flections, before  he  committed  them  to  writing. 
This  power  was  at  once  fo  accurate  and  exten- 
five,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  deliver  the  entire 
plan  of  a  work,  of  which  he  had  taken  no  notes, 
in  a  continued  narration,  that  occupied  feveral 
hours.  But  it  is  related,  by  the  editor  of  his 
Thoughts  on  Religion  and  other  Subjects  f,  "  that  it 

*  See  Collier's  Hift.  Dicl.    Alfo  Maclaurin's  Account  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Difcoveries,  p.  397. 
-f    See  the  Preface  to  that  Work. 
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pleafed  God  fo  to  touch  his  heart,  as  to  let  him 
perfectly  underftand,  that  the  Chriftian  religion 
obligeth  us  to  live  for  God  only,  and  to  propofe 
to  ourfelves  no  other  object."  In  confequence 
of  this  perfuafion,  he  renounced  all  the  purfuits 
of  knowledge,  and  pra6tifed  the  moft  fevere  and 
rigorous  mortifications  ;  living  in  the  greater!:  pe- 
nury, and  refufing  every  indulgence,  which  was 
not  abfolutejy  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  life. 
It  appears  from  fome  of  his  pious  meditations, 
that  this  refolution  of  mind  proceeded  from  the 
vifitation  of  ficknefs.  And  the  following  folemn 
addreffes  to  the  Deity,  clearly  indicate  an  imagi- 
nation perverted  by  the  moft  erroneous  affocia- 
tions. 

"  O  Lord,  thou  gaveft  me  health  to  be  fpent 
in  ferving  thee,  and  I  applied  it  to  an  ufe  alto- 
gether profane.  Now  thou  haft  fent  ficknefs  for 
my  correction. — I  know,  O  Lord,  that  at  the  in- 
ftant  of  my  death,  I  fliall  find  myfelf  entirely  fe- 
parated  from  the  world,  ftripped  naked  of  all 
things,  ftanding  alone  before  thee,  to  anfwer  to 
thy  juftice  concerning  all  the  motions  of  my 
thoughts  and  fpirits.  Grant  that  I  may  look  on 
myfelf  as  dead  already,  feparated  from  the  world, 
ftripped  of  all  the  objects  of  my  paffion,  and 
placed  alone  in  thy  prefence. — I  praife  thee,  O 
God,  that  thou  haft  been  pleafed  to  anticipate 
the  dreadful  day,  by  already  deftroying  all  things, 
to  my  tafte  and  thoughts,  under  this  weaknefs, 

which 
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which  I  fufler  from  thy  providence.  I  praife 
thee,  that  thou  haft  given  me  this  divorce  from 
| '  \  '.  •:■>  of  the  world."  Was  it  confonant 
zV.'ith  foundnefs  of  underftanding,  for  a  man  to 
take  a  fudden  difguft  at  all  the  liberal  ftudies,  and 
innocent  enjoyments,  which  had  before  engaged 
and  gratified  his  mind  ?  And  was  it  not  as  much 
the  ficlion  of  a  diflempered  fancy,  that  God  en- 
joined poverty,  abftinence,  and  ignorance,  to  one 
poffeffing  rank,  fortune,  and  the  noblefl:  endow- 
ments of  the  mind,  as  the  belief  of  Simon  Browne, 
that  he  was  diverted  of  that  rationality,  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  fo  eminently  difplayed  ?  When- 
ever falfe  ideas,  of  a  practical  kind,  are  fo  firmly 
united,  as  to  be  conftantly  and  invariably  miftaken 
for  truths,  we  very  juftly  denominate  this  unnatural 
alliance,  infanity.  And,  if  it  give  rife  to  a  train  of 
fubordinate  wrong  aflbciations,  producing  incon- 
gruity of  behaviour,  incapacity  for  the  common 
duties  of  life,  or  unconfcious  deviations  from  mo- 
rality and  religion,  madnefs  has  then  its  com- 
mencement. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  fecond  variety, 
which  is  often  confounded  with  dyfpepfia.  It  is 
marked  by 

1.  A  very  particular  attention  to  health. 

2.  To  every,  even  the  flighteft  feelings  of  the 
body. 

3.  And  from  any  unufual  feeling,  even  of  the 
Vol.  III.  Y  flighteft 
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flighteft  kind,  they  apprehend  great  dan- 
ger, and  even  death  itfelf. 
4.  In  refpetl:  to  all  thefe  feelings  and  appre- 
henfions,  there  is  the  moft  obftinate  belief 
and  perfuafion,  which  cannot  be  fhaken 
either  by  reafoning  or  ridicule. 
The  combination  of  vapours  with  dyfpepfia  is 
very  frequent,  and  in  feemingly  very  different 
circumftances.    It  is,  efpecially,  thefe  different 
circumftances  that  I  would  wilh  to  afcertain;  and 
1  remark  that  they  are  manifestly  of  two  different 
kinds.    Firfi,  as  the  difeafe  occurs  in  young  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes,  in  perfons  of  a  fanguine  tem- 
perament, and  of  a  lax  and  flaccid  habit.  Second- 
ly, as  it  occurs  in  elderly  perfons  of  both  fexes,  of 
a  melancholic  temperament,  and  of  a  firm  and 
rigid  habit. 

Thefe  two  different  cafes  of  the  combination  of 
vapours  and  dyfpepfia,  I  confider  as  two  diftin6r. 
difeafes,  to  be  diftinguiihed  chiefly  by  the  tem- 
perament prevailing  in  the  perfons  affecled. 

As  the  dyfpepfia  of  fanguine  temperaments  is 
often  without  vapours ;  and,  as  the  vapours,  when 
joined  with  dyfpepfia  in  fuch  temperaments,  may 
be  confidered  as,  perhaps,  always  a  fymptom  of 
the  affeclion  of  the  ftomach ;  fo  to  this  combina- 
tion of  dyfpepfia  and  vapours,  I  would  ftill  apply 
the  appellation  of  dyfpepfia,  and  confider  it  as 
flri&ly  a  difeafe,  which  will  be  treated  of  pre- 
sently. 

But 
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.  But  the  combination  of  dyfpepfia  and  vapours 
in  melancholic  temperaments,  as  the  vapours  or 
the  turn  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  melancholic 
temperament,  are  eflential  circumftances  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and,  as  this  turn  of  mind  is  often  with 
few,  or  only  flight  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia ;  and, 
even  though  the  latter  be  attending,  as  they  feem 
to  be  rather  the  effects  of  the  general  tempera- 
ment, than  of  any  primary  or  topical  affection  of 
the  ftomach  ;  I  confider  this  combination  as  a 
very  different  difeafe  from  the  former,  and  would 
apply  to  it  ftrictly  the  appellation  of  Hypochon- 
driafis. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  a  diftin&ion  between 
Dyfpepfia  and  Hypochondriafis,  I  (hall  now,  ufing 
thefe  terms  in  the  flri£t  fenfe  above-mentioned, 
make  fome  obfervations  which  may,  I  think,  il- 
luftrate  the  fubje£t,  and  more  clearly  and  fully  t£- 
tablifli  the  difrin£lion  propofed. 

The  dyfpepfia  often  appears  early  in  life,  and 
is  frequently  much  mended  as  life  advances  :  but 
the  hypochondriafis  feldom  appears  early  in  life, 
and  more  ufually  in  more  advanced  years  only  ;  - 
and  more  certainly  ftill,  when  it  has  once  taken 
place,  it  goes  on  increafing  as  life  advances  to  old 
age- 

This  feems  to  be  particularly  well  illuflrated, 
by  our  obferving  the  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the 
mind  which  ufually  take  place  in  the  courfe  of 
Y  2  life. 
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life.  In  youth,  the  mind  is  cheerful,  a£tive,  ram, 
and  moveable:  but,  as  life  advances,  the  mind,  by 
degrees,  becomes  more  ferious,  flow,  cautious,  and 
fteady ;  till  at  length,  in  old  age,  the  gloomy* 
timid,  diftruftful,  and  obftinate  ftate  of  melancho- 
lic temperaments  is  more  exquifitely  formed.  In 
producing  thefe  changes,  it  is  true*  that  -moral 
caufes  have  a  (hare  ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
obvious,  that  the  temperament  of  the  body  deter- 
mines the  operation  of  thefe  moral  caufes,  fooner 
or  later,  and  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree,  to  have 
their  effects.  The  fangume  temperament  retains 
longer  the  character  of  youth,  while  the  melan- 
cholic temperament  brings  on  more  early  the 
manners  of  old  age. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  ftate  of 
the  mind  which  attends,  and  efpecially  diftin- 
guifhes,  hvpochondriafis,  is  the  effecl:  of  that  fame 
rigidity  of  the  folids,  torpor  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er, and  peculiar  balance  between  the  arterial  and 
venous  fyftems  which  occur  in  advanced  life,  and 
which  at  all  times  take  place  more  or  lefs  in  me- 
lancholic temperaments.  If,  therefore,  there  be 
alfo  fomewhat  of  a  like  flate  of  mind  attending 
the  dyfpepfia  which  occurs  early  in  life  in  fan- 
guine  temperaments  and  lax  habits,  it  mud  de- 
pend upon  a  different  ftate  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
bably upon  a  weak  and  moveable  ftate  of  the 
nervous  "power- 
Agreeable 
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Agreeable  to  all  this  in  dyfpepfia,  there  is  more 
of  fpafmodic  affe&ion,  and  the  defpondency  of  the 
mind  is  often  abfent,  and,  when  prefent,  is,  per- 
haps, always  of  a  flighter  kind  ;  while  in  hypo- 
chondriafis  the  affection  of  the  mind  is  more  con- 
front, and  the  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  or  the  af- 
fections of  the  ftomach,  are  often  abfent,  or  when 
prefent,  are  in  a  (lighter  degree. 

I  believe  the  affection  of  the  mind  is  commonly 
different  in  the  two  difeafes.  In  dyfpepfia,  it  is, 
often  languor  and  timidity  only,  eafily  difpelled ; 
while  in  hypochondriafis,  it  is  generally  the 
gloomy  3nd  riveted  apprehenfion  of  evil. 

The  two  difeafes  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  fome 
other  circumflances.  Dyfpepfia,  as  I  have  faid, 
is  often  a  fymptomatic  affection  ;  while  hypo- 
chondriafis is,  perhaps,  always  a  primary  and 
idiopathic  difeafe. 

As  debility  may  be  induced  by  many  diffe- 
rent caufes,  dyfpepfia  is  a  frequent  difeafe;  while 
hypochondriafis,  depending  upon  a  particular 
temperament,  is  more  rare. 

It  is  now  proper  to  confider  in  what  this  melan- 
cholic temperament  efpecially  confifts ;  and  to 
this  purpofe,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  it  there 
is  a  degree  of  torpor  in  the  motion  of  the  nervous 
power,  both  with  refpect  to  fenfation  and  voli- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a  general  rigidity  of  the  fnnple 
folids ;  and.  that  the  balance  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem  is  upon  the  fide  of  the  veins.  But  all  thefe 
3  circuni 


circumftances  are  the  directly  oppofite  of  thofe 
of  the  fanguine  temperament;  and  muft,  there- 
fore, alfo  produce  an  oppofite  (late  of  mind. 

It  is  this  ftate  of  mind,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
brain  correfponding  to  it,  that  is  the  chief  obje£t. 
of  our  prefent  confideration.  But  what  that  ftate 
of  the  brain  is,  will  be  fuppofed  ■  difficult  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  feern  ram  in  me  to  at- 
tempt it. 

I  will,  however,  venture  to  fay,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  melancholic  temperament  of  mind  de- 
pends upon  a  drier  and  firmer  texture  in  the  me- 
dullary fubftance  of  the  brain  j  and  that  this  per- 
haps proceeds  from  a  certain  want  of  fluid  in  that 
fubftance,  which  appears  from  its  being  of  a  lefler 
fpecific  gravity  than  ufual.  That  this  ftate  of  the 
brain  in  melancholia  does  actually  exift,  I  con- 
clude, firft,  from  the  general  rigidity  of  the  whole 
habit ;  and,  fecondly  from  ditTeftions,  ihowing 
fuch  a  ftate  of  the  brain  to  have  taken  place  in 
mania,  which  is  often  no  other  than  a  higher  de- 
gree of  melancholia.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
anywife'difficult  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  ftate 
of  the  brain  may,  in  a  moderate  degree,  give  me- 
lancholia; and  in  a  higher,  that  mania  which  me- 
lanchOiia  fo  often  paffes  into  ;  efpecially,  if  I  (hall 
be  allowed  fu;ther  to  fuppofe,  that  either  a  great- 
er decree  of  flrmnefs  in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain 
may  render  it  fufceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of 

ex- 
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excitement,  or  that  one  portion  of  the  brain 
may  be  liable  to  acquire  a  greater  firmnefs  than 
others,  and  confequently  give  occafion  to  that 
inequality  of  excitement  which  fo  much  cha- 
radlerifes  the  prefent  difeafe. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS^ 


SECT.  XL VIII. 

APOPLEXIA*  AND  PARALYSIS t;  OR  PALSY. 

Apoplexy,  in  all  its  different  degrees,  moft 
commonly  affects  perfons  advanced  in  life,  and 
efpecially  thofe  above  lixty  years  of  age.  It 
moft  ufually  affefts  perfons  of  large  heads  and 
fliort  necks,  perfons  of  a  corpulent  habit,  perfons 
who  have  paffed  an  indolent  life  and  ufed  a  full 
diet,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  have  indulged  in 
frequent  intoxication.  Men,  who  have  long 
laboured  under  a  frequent  and  copious  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels,  upon 
either  the  fupprellion  or  fpontaneous  ceafing  of 
that  difcharge,  are  particularly  liable  to  be  affect- 
ed with  apoplexy. 

This  difeafe  frequently  comes  on  very  fud- 
denly :  but  in  many  cafes  it  is  preceeded  by 
various  fymptoms,  fuch  as, 

1.  Frequent  fits  of  giddinefs. 

2.  Frequent  head-achs. 

*  From  lino  and  Xvpau,  to  ftrike  down, 
f  From  nafcchvu,  to  loofe. 

3.  Some 
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{3.  Some  tranfitory  interruption  of  feeing  and 

hearing. 

4.  Falfe  vifion  and  fometimes  hearing. 

5.  A  fenfe  of  numbnefs  and  tingling  in  the 
extremities.  * 

6.  Shedding  of  tears   without  a  fufficient 
affignable  caufe. 

7.  Some  faultering  in  the  tongue. 

8.  Frequent  drowfmefs. 

9.  Lofs  of  memory. 

10.  Faculties  impaired. 

1 1 .  Lownefs  of  fpirits. 

An  attention  to  thefe  fymptoms,  and  to  the 
predifponent  circumftances,  will  often  enable  us 
to  fore  fee  and  hinder  the  more  violent  attacks 
of  this  difeafe. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly  to  a 
confiderable  degree,  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
ferved  to  have  been  immediately  induced  by  vio- 
lent exercife ;  by  a  full  and  long-continued  in- 
fpiration;  by  a  fit  of  anger ;  by  much  external 
heat,  efpecially  that  arifing  from  a  crowded 
aflembly  of  people  ;  by  warm  bathing ;  by  in- 
toxication ;  by  long  (looping  with  the  head 
down;  and  by  a  tight  ligature  about  the  neck. 
The  difeafe  has  been  remarked  to  make  its  at- 
tacks mod  frequently  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and 
efpecially  when  the  vernal  heat  fuddenly  fucceeds 
to  the  winter  cold.  In  fhort,  it  is  produced  by 
whatever  determines  the  blood  to  the  head. 

The 
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The  fit  itfelf  is  marked  by  the  following  fyrrtp- 

toms ; 

2,  There  is  a  fudden  privation  of  all  the 
powers  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion, 
often  without  any  indication  of  its  ap- 
proach. . 

2.  The  patient  falls  down, 

3.  The  mouth  is  ufualiy  drawn  on  one  fide. 

4.  The  joints  remain  flexible,  and 

5.  The  mufcles  remain  flaccid. 

6.  The  perfon  is  feerningly  in  a  profound 
fleep. 

7.  Often  it  is  accompanied  with  ftertor,  or 
fonorous  breathing,  or  loud  fnoring. 

Diffe£tion§.  of  fubjeQs  who  die  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  for  the  mod  part,  mew,  that  the  brain 
has.  been  oppreffed,  and  this  may  be  produced  in 
different  ways,  as 

1 .  By  external  violence  fracturing  and  preffing 
in  a  part  of  the  cranium. 

2.  By  tumours,  fometimes  fofr,  fometimes 
bony,  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
or  in  its  membranes,  and  becoming  of  fuch 
a  bulk  as  to  comprefs  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain. 

3.  By  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  blood- 
veffels  of  the  brain,  and  diftending  them  to, 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  comprefs  the  medullary 
portion  of  the  fame. 

4.  By  fluids  effufed  in  different  parts  of  the 

brain, 
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brain,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
and  accumulated  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
occafion  the  compreflion  we  treat  of. 
And,  as  to  this  laft,  it  is  to  be  remarked  here, 
that  the  fluids  effufed  may  be  of  two  kinds: 
that  is,  they  may  be  either  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mon mafs  of  blood,  poured  out  from  red  veffels; 
or  a  portion  of  ferum  or  colourlefs  fluid,  poured 
out  chiefly  by  exhalents. 

This  produces  the  diftinftion  of  two  kinds  in 
medical  writings. 

I.  The  apoplexia  fanguinea, 

■  1.  Which  is  fuppofed  to  attack  more  fud- 
denly  than  the  ferofa,  being 

2.  Without  much  previous  oppreflion, 

3.  Or  unufual  fleepinefs. 

4.  The  face  appears  red  and  flufhed. 

5.  The  veins  turgid. 

6.  The  eyes  half  open,  but  not  tranfparent. 

7.  The  refpiration  tolerably  free, 

8.  Though   accompanied  with  fnoring,  or 
rattling  in  the  throat. 

9.  The  pulfe  full  and  ftrong. 

II.  The  apoplexia  ferofa 

1.  Is  apt  to  be  preceded  by  an  unufual  hea- 
vinefs, 

2.  Giddinefs,  and 

3.  Drowfinefs. 
And  after  the  ftroke 

4.  The  face  is  not  remarkably  red  nor  flufhed. 

5.  The 
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5.  The.  veins  are  not  turgid, 

6.  The  rafpiration  is  more  ftraitened, 

7.  And  there  is  more  of  the  rattling  and 
fnoring, 

8.  With  a  working  of  froth  from  the  mouth, 
a.  The  pulfe  is  not  ftrong,  nor  remarkably 

full,  and  inclines  to  intermit. 

There  have. been  inftances  where  an  apopleclic 
fit  has  wrought  itfelf  off  by  an  effort  of  nature  y 
and  where  a  profufe  fpitting,  a  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  or  a  plentiful  diarrhoea,  have  faved  life : 
but,  in  general,  the  patients  depend  on  art  for 
their  prefervation. 

If  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  himfelf  within 
the  firft  four  days,  there  may  be  hopes  of  a  com-i 
plete  recovery,  and  we  are  to  fettle  a  proper 
fcheme  of  conduct  for  the  prevention  of  future 
attacks ;  but  if  there  be  no  remarkable  amend- 
ment within  the  time  above-mentioned,  there  is 
but  little  hope  of  making  off  the  difeafe,  which 
will  either  deftroy  life  immediately,  or  terminate 
in  an  incurable  palfy,  for  the  moft  part. 

Palfy  is  a  difeafe  confifting  in  a  lofs  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  but  affetting  certain 
parts  of  the  body  only,  and  by  this  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  apoplexy.  One  of  the  moft  fre- 
quent forms  of  palfy  is,  when  it  affects  the  whole 
of  the  mufcles  on  one  fide  of  the  body ;  and  then 
the  difeafe  is  named  a  Hemi/ikgia. 

In  the  moft  violent  degrees  of  palfy,  the  pati- 
ent 
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ent  Iofes  both    .  ■   of  motion  and  fenfe 

of  feeling,  either  of  one  fide, 'dr  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  'dd'Jv.  'The  6s ft  cafe  is  termed  Hemiplegia* y 
the  latter  Parapkgh'-\. 

The  moft  con; -non  fpecies  is  the  hemiplegia; 
and  this  is  ufually  the  confequence  of  an  apo- 
plectic ftroke.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  pati- 
ents live  for  feveral  years  in  the  paralytic  ftate, 
efpecially  if  it  be  the  hemiplegia :  and  even  in 
the  paraplegia,  if  death  does  not  enfue  within 
the  firft  two  or  three  weeks,  it  may  not  take  place 
for  a  confiderable  time. 

The  hemiplegia  ufually  begins  with,  or  follows, 
a  paroxyfm  of  apoplexy;  and  when  the  hemi- 
plegia, after  fubfiiting  for  fome  time,  becomes 
fatal,  it  is  commonly  by  pafiing  again  into  the 
ftate  of  apoplexy.  The  relation,  therefore,  or 
affinity  between  the  two  difeafcs,  is  fufficieritly 
evident ;  and  is  further  ftrongly  confirmed  by 
this,  that  the  hemiplegia  comes  upon  perfons  of 
the  fame  conftitution,  and  is  preceded  by  the 
fame  fymptoms  that  have  been  taken  notice  of 
with  refpe£t  to  apoplexy. 

It  is  a  promifing  circumftance  in  paralytic  cafes, 
when  the  patient  feels  a  light  degree  of  painful 
itchinefs  in  the  aftecled  parts ;   and  if  a  fever 
mould  arife,  it  bids  fair  to  remove  the  palfy. 
When  the  fenfe  of  feeling  remains,  there  is 

*  From  vj/x/ov  half,  and  ttA^g-ctw,  to  ftrike. 
f  From         acrofs,  and  tAvjcow,  to  ftrike. 

much 
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much  more  room  to  hope  for  a  perfect  recovery, 
than  in  cafes  where  the  powers  both  of  motion 
and  fenfation  are  loft ;  but  when  we  obferve  the 
flefli  to  wafte,  and  the  ik'm  to  appear  withered 
and  dry,  we  may  look  on  the  difeafe  as  quite 
incurable.  The  palfy  fometimes  ends  in  a  mor- 
tification ;  and  convulfions,  for  the  moft  part, 
coming  on  before  death,  puts  an  end  to  the  mifery 
of  the  patient. 

The  cams  is  a  moft  profound  and  quiet  ileep, 
protracted  beyond  the  natural  and  healthy  period, 
from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roufed. 

The  lethargy  is  an  imperfe£l  apoplexy,  or  carus ; 
■wherein  the  patient  may  be  roufed,  but  imme- 
diately falls  afleep  again. 

There  is  no  great  neceffity  for  making  more 
diftinftions  of  the  palfy  than  thofe  above-men- 
tioned y  if  the  reader  is  defirous  of  feeing  more, 
he  may  confult  Sauvage. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  XLIX. 

EPILEPSIA*;  OR,  EPILEPSY. 

The  Epikpfy  differs  from  a  convulfion,  In  its 
being  accompanied  with  total  infenfibility  ;  in  its 
returning  periodically,  though  not  always  at 
regular  intervals ;  and  in  its  being  a  chronic  dif- 
eafe,  that  often  lafts  for  a  number  of  years  with- 
out deftroying  life. 

The  general  form  or  principal  circumftances  of 
this  difeafe,  are  much  the  fame  in  all  the  different 
perfons  whom  it  affects.  It  comes  by  fits,  which 
often  attack  perfons  feemingly  in  perfect  health ; 
and,  after  lading  for  fome  time,  pafs  off,  and 
leave  the  perfons  again  in  their  ufual  flare. 
Thefe  fits  are  fometimes  preceded  by  certain 
fymptoms,  which,  to  perfons  who  have  before 
experienced  fuch  a  fit,  may  give  notice  of  its 
approach,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  explain ;  but 
even  thefe  preludes  do  not  commonly  occur  long 
before  the  formal  attack,  which  in  mcli  cafes 
comes  on  fuddenly  without  any  fuch  warning. 

*  From  cxihw^i;  a  fvvoon. 
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Perfons  affiicled  with  the  Epilepfy 

1.  Fall  down  fuddenly,  deprived  of  all  fenfe^ 
like  thofe  who  are  ftruck  with  an  apo- 
plexy, but  they  do  not,  like  thefe,  lie 
quiet,  as  if  in  a  profound  fleep.  On  the 
contrary, 

2.  The  whole  mufcular  fyftem  is  agitated 
by  fuch  violent  convullive  motion,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  the  bye-Handera 
to  keep  the  perfons  afflicted  from  hurting 
themfelves. 

3.  Commonly  the  limbs  on  one  fide  of  the 
body  are  more  violently  or  more  confider- 
ably  agitated  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

4.  In  all  cafes,  the  mufcles  of  the  face  and 
eyes  are  much  affecled,  exhibiting  various 
and  violent  diftortions  of  the  countenance. 

5.  The  tongue  is  often  thruft  out  of  the 
mouth,  while  the  mufcles  of  the  face  and 
eyes  are  much  affecled,  exhibiting  various 
and  violent  diftortions  of  the  countenance. 

jS.  And  from  the  action  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue  is  often  griev- 
oufly  bit. 

7.  Generally,  after  no  long  time,  the  convul- 
(ions  of  the  limbs,  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
face,  ceafe4  when  the  perfon  remains  with- 
out motion,  infenfible,  and  as  if  afleep. 
The  total  lofs  of  fenfe,  and  the  froth  that  iffues 
from   the  mouth  during  the  convulfions,  are 

what 
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what  diftinguiflies  the  true  epilepfy;  and,  by 
attending  to  this  circumftance,  we  may  always 
be  able  to  know  whether  the  difeafe  be  counter- 
feited ;  which  impoftors  in  military  hofpitals,  and 
vagabonds,  to  extort  charity,  are  often  found  to 
do :  thefe  may  be  detected,  by  applying  fome- 
what  extremely  ftimulating  to  the  noftrils,  fuch 
as  the  ftrongeft  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac ;  or  by 
flightly  puncturing  fome  very  fenfible  part. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  change  and 
full  of  the  moon  have  fome  influence  in  bring- 
ing on  the  fits:  this,  however,  is  much  to  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  exceffes  of  every 
kind,  whether  in  refpedt  of  diet,  exercife,  or  the 
paffions  of  the  mind,  are  extremely  apt  to  acce- 
lerate the  return  of  the  paroxyfm. 

Few  difeafes  are  more  capable  of  being  tranf- 
mitted  from  parents  to  their  offspring  than  the 
epilepfy  ;  it  has  alfo  been  known  to  take  its  rife 
from  fevere  frights  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
life.  Dr.  Locker,  phyfician  to  the  hofpital  of 
St.  Mark  at  Vienna,  relates,  that  out  of  fourteen 
epileptic  patients  in  that  houfe,  he  found  there 
were  fix  of  them  wherein  the  difeafe  had  enfued 
from  frights  -3  one  cafe,  wherein  it  appeared  to 
be  ihe  confequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head ;  ano- 
ther, where  it  arofe  from  a  fudden  ftoppage  of 
the  courfes ;  but  in  the  remaining  fix,  the  fource 
could  not  be  traced  to  any  external  caufe. 

Vol.  III.  Z  If 
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If  an  epilepfy,  which  has  begun  during  child- 
hood, does  not  go  off  upon  the  changes  that  hap- 
pen in  the  conftitutions  of  both  fexes  about  the 
age  of  puberty,  we  may  confider  it  as  likely  to 
endure  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

The  diife6tion  of  epileptic  fubje&s  has  lhewn 
a  variety  of  morbid  appearances,  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  contributed  to  the  difeafe ; 
fuch  as,  indurations  in  the  brain  or  meninges ; 
caries  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  cranium ; 
projections  of  the  bony  fubftance  of  the  cranium, 
prefiing  upon  the  brain  ;  collections  of  ferum,  or 
purulent  matter,  and  earthy  concretions  within 
the  fcull,  befides  many  others  which  are  recorded 
by  Bonetus,  Morgagni,  and  Lieutaud. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  L. 

CATALEPSIA,  OR  CATALEPSY*. 

Of  all  the  nervous  or  fpafmodic  diforders,  there 
is  none  more  furprifing  than  catalepfy.  In  this  the 
patient  becomes, 

1.  Wholly  infenfible  of  every  thing  palling; 

and, 

2.  Remains  exactly  in  the  fame  pofture  in 
which  he  was  flrft  feized. 

3.  His  joints  are  fo  ftirF,  that  they  can  fcarcely 
be  bent,  or,  if  they  are,  they  remain  in 
every  fituation  they  are  placed. 

4.  The  pulfe  is  flow  and  irregular. 

A  very  furprifing  cafe  of  this  diforder  is  given 
by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Jebb  :  it  is  as  follows, 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  year^  I  was  defired 
to  vifit  a  young  lady,  who,  for  nine  months,  had 
been  afflicted  with  that  Angular  diforder,  termed 
a  catalepfy.  Although  flie  was  prepared  for  my 
vifit,  (he  was  feized  with  the  diforder  as  foon  as 
my  arrival  was  announced.  She  was  employed 
in  netting,  and  wras  pafling  the  needle  through  the 

*  From  K«T«A^\|//ff,  a  feizure. 

Z  2  -meOi  s 
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mefli ;  in  which  pofition  fhe  immediately  became 
rigid,  exhibiting,  in  a  very  pleafmg  form,  a  figure 
of  death-like  fleep,  beyond  the  power  of  art  to 
imitate,  or  the  imagination  to  conceive.  Her  fore- 
head was  ferene,  her  features  perfectly  compofed. 
The  palenefs  of  her  colour,  her  breathing  at  adif- 
tance  being  alfo  fcarce  perceptible,  operated  in 
rendering  the  fimilitude  to  marble  more  exact  and 
finking.  The  pofition  of  her  fingers,  hands,  and 
arms,  was  altered  with  difficulty  5  but  they  pre- 
ferved  every  form  of  flexure  they  acquired  :  nor 
were  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  exempted  from 
this  law ;  her  head  maintaining  every  fituation, 
in  which  the  hand  could  place  it,  as  firmly  as  her 
limbs. 

Upon  "gently  raifmg  the  eyelids,  they  imme- 
diately clofed,  with  a  degree  of  fpafm.  The  iris 
contracted  upon  the  approach  of  a  candle,  as  in 
a  ftate  of  vigilance  ;  the  eye-ball  itfelf  was  flightly 
agitated  with  a  tremulous  motion,  not  difcernible 
when  the  eyelid  had  defcended. 
'  About  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  the  rigid- 
ity in  her  limbs  and  ftatue-like  appearance  being 
yet  unaltered,  (lie  fung  three  plaintive  fongs,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  fo  elegantly  expreflive,  and  with  fuch 
affecting  modulation,  as  evidently  pointed  out, 
how  much  the  moll  powerful  paffion  of  the  mind 
was  concerned  in  the  production  of  her  diforder, 
as  indeed  her  hiftory  confirmed.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards  fhe  fighed  deeply,  and  the  fpafm 

in 
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in  her  limbs  was  immediately  relaxed.  She  com- 
plained that  Ihe  could  not  open  her  eyes,  her 
hands  grew  cold,  a  general  tremor  followed  ;  but, 
in  a  few  feconds,  recovering  entirely  her  recollec- 
tion and  powers  of  motion,  the  entered  into  a  de- 
tail of  her  fymptoms,  and  the  hiftory  of  her  com- 
plaints. 

She  informed  me,  that  (he  had  no  recollection 
whatever  of  what  pafled  in  the  fits  ;  that  upon 
coming  out  of  them  (lie  felt  fatigue,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  of  their  continuance ;  and  that 
they  fometimes  lafted  for  five  hours,  though  ge- 
nerally for  a  much  fhorter  period. 

She  further  related,  that  the  fits  returned  once 
or  twice  a  day,  fometimes  more  frequently  ;  but 
that  (lie  never  was  troubled  with  them  in  the 
night.  She  fometimes  loft  her  fight  and  fpeech, 
the  power  over  her  limbs,  and  her  intellectual  fa- 
culties remained  unimpaired.  The  fits  frequently 
attacked  her  without  any  previous  warning :  at 
other  times,  a  fluttering  at  her  ftomacb,  and  a 
fixed  pain  at  the  top  of  her  head,  occupying  a 
part  which  fhe  could  cover  with  her  finger,  an-, 
nounced  their  approach. 

Hyfterical  rifings  in  her  throat,  appearances  of 
fire,  pains  in  her  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
her  teeth,  flatulence,  a  fenfe  of  weight  in  her  fto- 
mach  after  eating,  with  convulfive  motions  in  the 
region  of  that  organ,  were  fuperadded  fymptoms, 
of  which  flie  much  complained. 

Her 
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Her  dlforder  was  evideptly  exafperated  at  the 
approach  of  the  catamenia,  which  were  conftantly 
prefent  at  the  regular  period.  She  was  always 
much  agitated  previoufly  to  a  ftorm  of  thunder ; 
and  every  material  alteration  of  the  weather  pro- 
duced a  fenfible  effe£t. 

After  ilie  had  difcourfed  for  fome  time  with 
apparent  calmnefs,  the  univerfal  fpafm  fuddenly 
returned.  Her  features  now  affumed  a  different 
form,  denoting  a  mind  ftrongly  impreffed  with 
anxiety  and  apprehenflon.  At  times  me  uttered 
iliort  and  vehement  exclamations,  in  a  piercing 
tone  of  voice,  expreffive  of  the  paffions  that  agi- 
tated her  mind  ;  her  hands  being  ftrongly  locked 
in  each  other,  and  all  her  mufcles,  thofe  fubfer- 
vient  to  fpeech  excepted,  being  affe£ted  with  the 
fame  rigidity  as  before. 

During  the  time  of  my  attendance,  fimilar  ap* 
pearances  were  frequently  exhibited. 

I  was  informed,  by  the  family,  of  many  particu- 
larities in  the  accefs  of  the  diforder,  all  denoting 
its  inftantaneous  effecl:  upon  the  nervous  fyftem, 
She  once  was  feized  in  my  prefence  while  drink- 
ing tea,  and  became  univerfally  rigid,  at  the  inT 
itant  {he  was  bringing  the  tea-cup  to  her  mouth. 
Her  tears  fometimes  flowed  copioufly,  while  every 
internal,  as  well  as  external  fenfe,  feemed  intirely 
locked  up  in  fleep. 

The  exiftence  of  this  difeafe  has  been  often  de- 
nied, 
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siied.  But  the  author  of  this  work,  himfelf,  faw 
a  cafe  of  catalepfy  in  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital. 

The  patient  was  a  young  woman,  daughter  of 
a  tradefman,  who  was  alarmed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  with  the  general  cry  of  fire,  and  found 
herfelf  furrounded  with  the  flames.  Having  had 
the  courage,  after  the  firft  horrid  fright,  to  hurry 
on  a  few  of  her  clothes ;  (he  was  but  little 
fcorched.    On  every  fide  me  heard 

"  Speed  the  quick Jlep,  nor  turn  the  ling1  ring  eye!" 
Onward  (he  moves — loud  horror  roars  behind, 
And  fhrieks  of  anguifh  bellow  in  the  wind  j 
With  many  a  fab,  amid  a  thoufand  fears, 
The  beauteous  wand'rer  pours  her  gufliing 
tears ; 

She  flies,  fhe  flops,  me  pants,  fhe  looks  behind, 
And  hears  a  demon  howl  in  ev'ry  wind. 
As  the  bleak  blaft  unfurls  her  flutt'ring  veft, 
Cold  beats  the  fnow  upon  her  fhudd'ring 
breaft ; 

Through  her  numb'd  limbs  the  chill  fenfa- 
tions  dart, 

And  the  keen  ice-bolt  trembles  at  her  heart — 
"  /  fink,  I  fall— oh  !  help  me,  help  /"  (he  cries, 
Her  ftiff'ning  tongue  th'  unfinifh'd  found  de- 
nies ; 

Tear  after  tear,  a-down  her  cheeks  fucceeds, 
And  pearls  of  ice  beftrew  the  glitt'ring  meads; 

Congealing 
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Congealing  mows  her  ling'ring  feet  furround, 
Arreft  her  flight,  and  root  her  to  the  ground ; 
With  fuppliant  arms  fhe  pours  the  filent  pray'r, 
Her  fuppliant  arms  hung  cryfral  in  the  air ; 
Pellucid  films  her  fhiv'ring  neck  o'erfpread, 
Seal  her  mute  lips,  and  filver  o'er  her  head  ; 
Veil  her  pale  bofom,  glaze  her  lifted  hands, 
And  lhrin'd  in  ice  the  beauteous  Jlatut  ftands. 

DARWIN. 

The  patient,  after  experiencing  three  or  four  of 
the  fame  fits,  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas's  Hof- 
pital.  Here  it  was  agreed,  among  twelve  of  the 
ftudents,  to  watch  the  approach  of  thefe  extra- 
ordinary fits  in  turn,  and  then  to  communicate 
the  information  to  the  others. 

As  me  was  fitting  one  evening,  about  nine 
o'clock,  on  a  bench  in  the  hofpital,  feemingly 
well,  fhe  was  fuddenly  attacked,  and  ftiffened  in 
that  pofture.  She  was  put  immediately  to  bed  by 
the  nurfe,  and  her  legs  were  ftraightened.  She 
lay  not,  however,  as  a  corpfe,  but  as  one  en- 
chanted. Her  breathing  was  fo  foft  as  only  to 
be  perceptible  to  a  glafs  ;  every  feature  was  pla- 
cid, and  there  was  a  peculiar  glow  over  her 
whole  countenance,  which  was  extremely  fair. 
Her  eyes,  which  were  large,  and  of  a  foft  blue, 
were  wide  open*,  and  fhone  very  bright.  The 
fame  ftill  ftiffhefs  continuing  for  a  length  of  time, 
,    *  In  this,  the  cafe  differed  materially  from  Dr.  Jebb's. 
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infufed  an  indefcribable  fenfation.  In  whatever 
pofition  we  put  the  arms,  they  remained  the 
fame.  The  fingers  when  pointed,  continued 
fo ;  and  when  clafped,  refted  rigidly  firm.  She 
was  wholly  infenfible  to  the  loudeft  noife.  In 
dropping  fome  hartftiorn  near  the  noftril,  the 
hand  of  the  ftudent  failed  him,  and  more  than 
was  intended  fell  into  that  part.  There  was 
immediately  a  movement  of  the  head,  expref- 
five  of  pain,  with  a  motion  of  a  mufcle  of  the 
face,  on  that  fide ;  feveral  large  tears  dropt  from 
the  eyes,  but  fo  rigid  were  the  eyelids,  that 
they  were  not  clofed,  but  continued  ftill  wide 
open.  After  remaining  in  this  ftate  above  an 
hour,  me  fetched  a  deep  breath,  fighed  feveral 
times,  looked  with  fome  furprize  around  her, 
drooped  her  head,  felt  languid,  was  given  fome- 
thing  to  drink,  and  recovered,  infenfible  of  what 
had  pafled,  only  the  perceived  her  noftril  flayed, 
and  it  gave  her  pain, 

Catalepfy,  if  not  cured,  ends  either  in  mania, 1 
or  apoplexy. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


SECT.  LI. 

TETANUS  *,  OR  LOCKED  JAW. 

1.  This  difeafe  fometimes  comes  on  fuddenly 
to  a  violent  degree,  but  more  generally 
it  approaches  by  flow  degrees  to  its  vio- 
lent ftate. 

2.  In  this  cafe  it  attacks  with  a  fenfe  of 
ftiffnefs  in  the  back-part  of  the  neck, 
which,  gradually  increafing,  renders  the 
motion  of  the  head  difficult  and  painful. 

3.  As  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  comes  on  and 
increafes,  there  is  commonly  at  the  fame 
time  a  fenfe  of  uneafinefs  felt  about  the 
root  of  the  tongue ;  which,  by  degrees, 
creates  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  at 
length  an  entire  interruption  of  it. 

4.  While  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  goes  on 
increafing,  there  arifes  a  pain,  often  vio- 
lent, at  the  lower  end  of  the  fternum,  and 
from  thence  mooting  into  the  back. 
When  this  pain  arifes,  all  the  mufcles  of 
the  neck,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the 

*  From  rpi?«j  to  gnalh, 
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back  part  of  it,  are  immediately  affe£ied 
with  fpafm,  pulling  the  head  ftrongly 
backwards. 

6.  At  the  fame  time,  the  mufcles  that  pull 
up  the  lower  jaw,  which  upon  the  firft 
approaches  of  the  difeafe  were  affe&ed 
with  fome  fpaftic  rigidity,  are  now  gene- 
rally affected  with  more  violent  fpafm,  and 
fet  the  teeth  fo  clofely  together,  that  they 
do  not  admit  of  the  fmalleft  opening. 
This  is  what  has  been  named  the  Locked 
Jaw,  and  is  often  the  principal  part  of  the 
difeafe. 

7.  When  the  difeafe  has  advanced  thus  far, 
the  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  fternum 
returns  very  frequently,  and  with  it  the 
fpafms  of  the  hind-neck  and  lower-jaw 
are  renewed  with  violence  and  much 
pain. 

8.  As  the  difeafe  thus  proceeds,  a  greater 
number  of  mufcles  come  to  be  affecled 
with  fpafms. 

9.  After  thofe  of  the  neck,  thofe  along  the 
whole  of  the  fpine  become  affected,  bend- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  body  ftrongly  back- 
wards ;  and  this  is  what  has  been  named 
the  Opijihoionos. 

10.  In  the  lower  extremities,  both  the  flexor 
and  extenfor  mufcles  are  commonly  at 
the  fame  time  affecled,  and  keep  the  limbs 
rigidly  extended. 

11.  Though 
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U.  Though  the  extenfors  of  the  head  ant| 
back  are  ufually  the  moft  ftrongly  affected, 
yet  the  flexors,  or  thofe  rnufcles  of  the 
neck  that  pull  the  head  forward,  and 
the  mufcles  that  mould  pull  down  the 
lower  jaw,  are  often  at  the  fame  time 
ftrongly  affected  with  fpafm, 
3  2.  During  the  whole  of  the  difeafe,  the 
abdominal  mufcles  are  violently  affected 
with  fpafm,  fo  that  the  belly  is  ftrongly 
retraced,  and  feels  hard  as  a  piece  of 
board. 

13.  At  length  the  flexors  of  the  bead  and 
trunk  become  fo  ftrongly  affected  as  to 
balance  the  extenfors,  and  to  keep  the 
head  and  trunk  ftraight,  and  rigidly  ex- 
tended, incapable  of  being  moved  in 
any  way ;  and  it  is  to  this  ftate  the 
term  of  Tetanus  has  been  ftrictly  ap- 
plied. 

14.  At  the  fame  time,  the  arms,  little  af- 
fected before,  are  now  rigidly  extended ; 
the  whole  of  the  mufcles  belonging  to 
them  being  affected  with  fpafms,  except 
thofe  that  move  the  fingers,  which  often 
to  the  laft  retain  fome  mobility. 

15.  The  tongue  alfo  long  retains  its  mobility; 
but  at  length  it  alfo  becomes  affected 
with  fpafms,  which,  attacking  certain  of 
its  mufcles  only,  often  thruft  it  violently 
out  between  the  teeth, 

16.  At 


16.  At  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  every  organ 
of  voluntary  motion  feems  to  be  affected  j 
and  amongft  the  reft,  the  mufcles  of  the 
face. 

17.  The  forehead  is  drawn  up  into  furrows, 
the  eyes,  fometimes  diftorted,  are  com- 
monly rigid,  and  immoveable  in  their 
fockets  -3  the  nofe  is  drawn  up,  and  the 
cheeks  are  drawn  backwards  towards  the 
ears,  fo  that  the  whole  countenance  ex- 
preffes  the  moft  violent  grinning. 

18.  After  thefe  univerfal  fpafms,  a  violent 
convulfion  commonly  comes  on,  and  puts 
an  end  to  poof  tortured  being. 


SECT.  III. 

QMNAMBULISMtfS,  OR  WALKING  IN  ONE'S  SLEEP. 

The  patient, 

1.  Has  his  eyes  wide  open,  but  fees  nothing. 

2.  He  exercifes  his  mind  with  recollection. 

3.  His  walks  are  .  to  fome  particular  fpot, 
which  when  done,  he  appears  compofed, 
and  fleeps  quiet  the  remainder  of  the  night. 


PR  AC- 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS', 


SECT.  LIIL 

RELAXATIO  UVUUE,  OR  RELAXATION  OF 
THE  UVULA. 

In  the  order  we  proceed  now  to  the  throat, 
and  are  to  confidert 

1.  The  falling  dowrij.  of  elongation  of  the 
uvula. 

2.  A  fenfe  of  tickling  in  the  fauces. 

3.  And  forenefs  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
Pulling  up  a  middle  lock  in  the  head,  fo  as  to 

raife  the  fcalp,  elevates  the  uvula  by  a  motion 
this  creates  in  the  mouth,  and  without  examina- 
tion proves  the  difeafe. 


SECT.  LIV. 

RAUCEDO,  OR  HOARSENESS. 

It  is  generally  fymptomatic  of  cold,  and  often 
comes  on  towards  evening  in  confumptions,  fome- 
times  it  is  an  idiopathic  difeafe,  and  continues 
extremely  obllinate. 

PRACTICAL 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LV. 

GLOBUS  HYSTERICUS,  OR  HYSTERIC  BALL. 

This  is  fymptomatic  of  the  difeafe  called  hyf- 
teria,  and  confifts  in  a  fpafm  occupying  the  two 
extremities  of  the  cefophagus,  embracing  in  the 
middle  a  quantity  of  air,  which  can  neither  be 
expelled  backwards  or  forwards,  and  gives  the 
unpleafant  fenfation  of  immediate  fuffocation. 


SECT.  LVI. 

We  defcend  now  to  the  contents  of  the  thorax, 
and  proceed  in  order  to  the  difeafes  affecting  that 
part,  and  firfl  we  will  confider, 

HAEMOPTYSIS  *,  OR  SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

The  blood-velfels  of  the  lungs  are  more  nu- 
merous than  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  fame  bulk.  Thefe  veffels,  of  the  largeft 
fize,  as  they  arife  from  the  heart,  are  more  im- 
mediately than  in  any  other  part  fubdivided  into 

*  From  cci[xcc,  blood,  and  t£v«,  to  fpit. 
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veffels  of  the  imalleil  fize;  and  thefe  fmall  veffels 
fpread  out  near  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the 
bronchial  cavities,  are  filuated  in  a  loofe  cellular 
texture,  and  covered  by  a  tender  membrane  only : 
fo  that,  confidering  how  readily  and  frequently 
thefe  veffels  are  gorged  with  blood,  we  may 
underftand  why  an  hemorrhagy  from  them  is, 
next  to  that  of  the  nofe,  the  moft  frequent  of 
any. 

1 .  This  difeafe  ufually  comes  on  with  a  fenfe 
of  weight  and  anxiety  in  the  cheft,  fome 
uneafinefs  in  breathing,  fome  pain  of  the 
breaft  or  other  parts  of  the  thorax,  and 
fome  fenfe  of  heat  under  the  fternum ; 
and  very  often,  before  the  difeafe  ap- 
pears, a  faltifh  tafte  is  perceived  in  the 
mouth. 

2.  Immediately  before  the  appearance  of 
blood,  a  degree  of  irritation  is  felt  at  the 
top  of  the  larynx. 

3.  To  relieve  this,  a  hawking  is  made,  which 
brings  up  a  little  blood,  of  a  florid  colour, 
and  fomewhat  frothy. 

4.  The  irritation  returns ;  and,  in  the  fame 
manner,  more  blood  of  a  like  kind  is 
brought  up,  with  fome  noife  in  the  wind- 
pipe, as  of  air  paffing  through  a  fluid. 

This  is  commonly  the  manner  in  which  the 
hemoptyfis  begins  j  but  fometimes^  at  the  very 
firft  the  blood  comes  up  by  coughing,  or  at  leaft 

fome- 
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fomewhat  of  coughing  accompanies  the  hawking 
juft  now  mentioned. 

The  blood  hTuing  is  fometimes  at  firft  in  very 
fmall  quantity,  and  foon  difappears  altogether : 
but,  in  other  cafes,  efpecially  when  it  repeatedly 
occurs,  it  is  in  greater  quantity,  and  frequently 
continues  to  appear  at  times  for  feveral  days 
together.  It  is  fometimes  profufe ;  but  rarely 
in  fuch  quantity  as  either  by  its  excefs,  or  by  its 
fudden  fuffocation,  to  prove  immediately  mortal. 
It  commonly  either  ceafes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is 
flopped  by  the  remedies  employed. 

When  blood  is  thrown  out  from  the  mouth, 
it  is  not  always  eafy  to  determine  from  what 
internal  part  it  proceeds ;  whether  from  the 
internal  furface  "of  the  mouth  itfelf,  from  the 
fauces,  or  adjoining  cavities  of  the  nofe,  from  the 
ftomach,  or  from  the  lungs.  It  is,  however,  very 
neceffary  to  diftinguim  the  different  cafes ;  and, 
in  mod  inftances,  it  may  be  done  by  attending 
to  the  following  confiderations. 

When  the  blood  fpit  out,  proceeds  from  fome 
part  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  mouth  itfelf, 
it  comes  out  without  any  hawking  or  coughing, 
and  generally  upon  infpection,  the  particular 
fource  of  it  becomes  evident. 

When  blood  proceeds  from  the  fauces,  or  ad- 
joining cavities  of  the  nofe,  it  may  be  brought 
out  by  hawking,  and  fometimes  by  coughing,  in 

Vol.  III.  A  a  the 
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the  manner  we  have  defcribed ;  fo  that,  in  this 
way,  a  doubt  may  arife  concerning  its  realfource. 
A  patient  often  lays  hold  of  thefe  circumfrances 
to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the  opinion  of  its  coming 
ffom  the  fauces,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  do 
fo  ;  but  a  phyfician  cannot  readily  be  deceived, 
if  he  confider,  that  a  bleeding  from  the  fauces  is 
more  rare  than  one  from  the  lungs ;  that  the  for- 
mer feldom  happens  but  to  perfons  who  have 
been  before  liable  either  to  an  hemorrhagy  of  the 
nofe,  or  to  fome  evident  caufe  of  erofionj  and, 
in  moft  cafes,  by  looking  into  the  fauces,  the  dif- 
tillation  of  the  blood,  if  it  comes  from  thence, 
will  be  perceived. 

When  blood  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought  up  will  commonly 
fhow  from  whence  it  comes :  but,  independent  of 
that,  there  are  many  circumftances  which  may 
concur  to  point  it  out,  fuch  as  the  period  of  life, 
the  habit  of  body,  and  other  marks  of  a  predif-. 
pofition ;  and,  together  with  thefe,  the  occafional 
caufes  having  been  immediately  before  applied. 

When  vomiting  accompanies  the  throwing  out 
of  blood  from  the  mouth,  as  vomiting  and  cough- 
ing often  mutually  excite  each  other ;  fo  they 
may  be  frequently  joined,  and  render  it  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  blood  thrown  out  proceeds  from 
the  lungs  or  from  the  ftomach.  We  may  how- 
ever generally  decide,  by  confidering,  that  blood 

does 
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does  not  fo  frequently  proceed  From  the  ftomach 
as  from  the  lungs :  that  blood  proceeding  from 
the  ftomach  commonly  appears  in  greater  quan- 
tity, than  when  it  proceeds  from  the  lungs:  that 
the  Wood  proceeding  from  the  lungs  is  ufually  of 
a  florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  little  frothy 
mucus  only ;  whereas  the  blood  from  the  fto- 
mach is  commonly  of  a  darker  colour,  more 
grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of 
the  ftomach:  that  the  coughing  or  vomiting,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  firft  arifes  in 
the  cafes  in  which  they  are  afterwards  joined, 
may  j  fometimes  point  out  the  fource  of  the 
blood;  and,  laftly,  that  much  may  be  learned 
from  the  circumftances  and  fymptoms  which 
have  preceded  the  hemorrhagy. 

Thofe  which  precede  the  hemoptyfis,  are  moll 
of  them  evident  marks  of  an  affe&ion  of  the 
lungs.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hemate- 
melis,  or  ifluing  of  blood  from  the  ftomach,  has 
alfo  its  peculiar  fymptoms  and  circumftances  pre- 
ceding it ;  as,  for  inftance,  fome  morbid  affe&iort 
of  this  organ,  or  at  leaft  fome  pain,  anxietv,  and 
fenfe  of  weight,  referred  diftintlly  to  the  region 
of  the  ftomach.  To  all  this  may  be  added,  that 
the  vomiting  of  blood  happens  more  frequently 
to  females  than  to  males ;  and  to  the  former,  in 
confequence  of  a  fuppreihon  of  their  menftrual  pe- 
riod :  and  by  attending  to  all  thefe  confiderations, 
A  a  2  the 
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the  prefence  of  the  hemoptyfis  may,  I  think,  be 
fufficiently  afcertained. 

That  this  diforder  is  moftly,  if  not  always, 
afthenic,  only  confider  whom  it  affects ;  con- 
fider  alfo  the  exciting  noxious  powers,  and  the 
fymptoms.  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
predifpofition  the  patients  are  delicate  and 
weakly ;  they  have  very  little  appetite,  and 
what  food  they  take  is  ill  digefted,  and  often 
rejected  by  vomiting.  In  this  weak  date  they 
are  not  fupported  by  the  ftimulant  operation 
of  corporeal,  or  mental  exercife  ;  nor  by  that 
of  high  fpirits,  for  they  are  quite  dejected  j  nor 
by  that  of  pure  air,  which  they  are  not  able 
to  go  out  to  take ;  nor  by  that  of  agreeable 
fenfation  ;  nor  by  that  of  ftrong  liquors,  which 
from  the  wrong  advice  of  their  phyficians, 
they  look  upon  as  poifon  ;  nor  by  that  of  the 
detention,  of  the  veffels,  for  thefe  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently filled  with  blood. — 

This  diforder  if  not  followed  by  a  fpeedy  ter- 
mination, ufually  brings  on  a  cough,  ending 
in  a  true  phthifis  pulmonalis,  one  of  the  moft 
infidious  and  fatal  of  our  difeafes,  which  we  are 
next  to  confider. 
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SECT.  LVII. 

PHTHISIS*  PULMONALE,  OR  PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION. 

This  difeafe,  as  appears  from  difleclion,  ge- 
nerally arifes  from  fuppurating  tubercles. 

Tubercles,  fays  the  late  Dr.  Stark,  are 
found,  on  defection  of  thofe  who  have  died  of 
this  difeafe,  of  all  fizes,  from  the  fmalleft  granules 
to  the  bignefs  of  a  horfe-bean,  and  commonly  in 
clufters.  On  cutting  into  them,  they  appear  of 
a  white,  fmooth,  cartilaginous  fubftance.  In  the 
fmallefl,  no  cavity  or  opening  appears ;  in  thofe 
farther  advanced,  on  the  cut  furface  we  difcover 
fmall  pin  holes ;  in  thofe  ftill  larger  are  one  or 
more  cavities  containing  a  fluid  like  pus ;  which 
being  cleared  off,  in  the  bottom  is  perceived  fe- 
veral  fmall  openings  or  holes  ;  through  which,  on 
preffing  the  tubercle,  matter  iffued,  fimilar  to  that 
contained  in  its  cavity.  The  larger  tubercles, 
when  emptied  of  their  contents,  appear  like  a 
fmall  capfula,  into  which  entered  a  branch  of  the 
wind-pipe. 

This  difeafe,  when  arifing  from  tubercles, 
] .  Ufually  commences  with  a  flight  and  fhort 
cough,  which  becomes  habitual,  is  often 

*  From  Cp0<w,  to  confume, 
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little  remarked  by  thofe  affe&ed,  and 
fometimes  fo  little  as  to  be  absolutely  de- 
nied by  them. 

2.  At  the  fame  time  their  breathing  becomes 
eafily  hurried  by  any  bodily  motion,  their 
body  grows  leaner,  and  they  become  lan- 
guid and  indolent. 

3.  This  ftate  fometimes  continues  for  a  year, 
or  even  for  two  years,  without  the  per-, 
fons  making  any  complaint  of  it,  except-  I 
ing  only  that  they  are  affecled  by  cold 
more  readily  than  ufual,  which  frequent- 
ly increafes  their  cough,  and  produces 
fome  catarrh.  This,  again,  however,  is 
fometimes  relieved ;  is  fuppofed  to  have 
arifen  from  cold  alone ;  and  therefore 
gives  no  alarm  either  to  the  patient  or  to 
his  friends,  nor  leads  them  to  take  any 
precautions. 

4.  Upon  one  or  other  of  thefe  occafions  of 
catching  cold,  as  we  commonly  fpeak, 
the  cough  becomes  more  confiderable ; 
is  particularly  troublefome  upon  the  pa- 
tient's lying  down  at  night,  and  in  this 
ftate  continues  longer  than  is  ufual  in  the 
cafe  of  a  fimple  catarrh.  This,  more  ef- 
pecially,  mould  call  for  attention,  if  the 
increafe  and  continuance  of  cough  come 
on  during  the  fummer  feafon. 

,ri.  The  cough,  which  comes  on  as  has  been 
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jufl:  now  defcribed,  is  very  often  for  a 
long  time  without  any  expe&oration ;  but 
when,  from  repeatedly  catching  cold,  it 
becomes  more  conftant,  it  is  then  at  the 
fame  time  attended  with  fome  expecto- 
ration, which  is  moft  confiderable  in  the 
mornings. 

6.  The  matter  of  this  expectoration  becomes 
by  degrees  more  copious,  more  vifcid, 
and  more  opake ;  at  length  of  a  yellow 
or  greenifti  colour,  and  of  a  purulent  ap- 
pearance.* 

7.  The 

*  It  has  fometimes  happened,  that  a  catarrh  wasnttended  with 
an  expe&oration  of  a  matter  fo  much  refembling  pus,  that 
phyficians  have  been  often  uncertain  whether  it  was  mucus  or 
pus,  and  therefore  whether  the  difeafe  was  a  catarrh  or  a 
phthifis.  It  is  often  of  confequence  to  determine  thefe  quef- 
tions ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  generally  done,  with 
fufficient  certainty,  from  the  following  considerations,  of  which 
each  particular  is  not  always  fingly  decifive,  but  when  they  are 
taken  together,  can  hardly  deceive  us. 

1.  From  the  colour  of  the  matter  ;  as  mucus  is  naturally 
tranfparent,  and  pus  always  opake.  When  mucus  becomes 
opake,  as  it  fometimes  does,  it  becomes  white,  yellow,  or 
greenish  ;  but  the  laft-mentioned  colour  is  hardly  ever  fo  re- 
markable in  mucus  as  in  pus. 

2.  From  the  confidence  ;  as  mucus  is  more  vifcidj,  and 
coherent,  and  pus  lefs  fo,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  more 
friable.  When  mucus  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is  not  readily 
diffufed,  but  remains  united  in  uniform  and  circular  maffes : 
but  pus,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  though  not  readily  dif- 
fufed, does  not  remain  fo  uniformly  united,  and  by  a  little 
agitation  is  broken  into  ragged  fragments. 

3.  From  the  odour,  which  is  feldom  perceived  in  mucus, 
b.ut  frequently  in  pus.    It  has  been  propofed  to  try  the  odour 
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7.  The  whole  of  the  matter,  however,  is  not 
always  at  once  entirely  changed  in  this 
manner ;  but,  while  one  part  of  it  retains 
the  ufual  form  of  mucus,  another  fufTers 
the  changes  now  defcribed. 

8.  When  the  cough  increafes,  and  continues 
very  frequent  through  the  night,  and  when 
the  matter  expectorated  undergoes  the 
changes  I  have  mentioned,  the  breathing 
at  the  fame  time  becomes  more  difficult, 
and  the  emaciation  and  weaknefs  go  on 
alfo  increaling. 

9.  In 

of  the  matter  expectorated,  by  throwing  it  upon  live  coals : 
but  in  fuch  a  trial  both  mucus  and  pus  give  out  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  between  them. 

4.  From  the  fpecific  gravity  compared  with  water:  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  ufual  for  the  mucus  of  the  lungs  to  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  water,  and  for  pus  to  fink  in  it.  But  in  this  we  may 
fometimes  be  deceived  ;  as  pus  which  has  entangled  a  great 
deal  of  air,  may  fwim,  and  mucus  that  is  free  from  air, 
may  fink. 

5.  From  the  mixture  which  is  difcernible  in  the  matter 
brought  up  :  for  if  a  yellow  or  greenish  matter  appears  lur- 
rounded  with  a  quantity  of  tranfparent  or  lefs  opake  and  lefs 
coloured  matter,  the  more  ftrongly  coloured  matter  may  be  ge- 
nerally considerecf  as  pus ;  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  underftand  how 
one  portion  of  the  mucus  of  the  lungs  can  be  very  confiderably 
changed,  while  the  reft  of  it  is  very  little  fo,  or  remains  in  its 
ordinary  ftate. 

6.  From  the  admixture  of  certain  fubftances  with  the  mat- 
ter thrown  out  from  the  lungs.  To  this  purpofe  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  experiments  of  the  late  very  ingenious  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin  :  a.  That  the  vitriolic  acid  ditfolves  both  mucus 
and  pus,  but  moft  readily  the  former:  That,  if  water  be  added 
to  fuch  a  folution  of  mucus,  this  is  feparated,  and  either  fwims 

on 
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9.  In  the  female  fex,  as  the  difeafe  advances, 
and  fometimes  early  in  its  progrefs,  the 
menfes  ceafe  to  flow ;  and  this  circum- 
ftance  is  .to  be  confidered  as  commonly 
the  effe£r,  although  the  fex  themfelves 
are  ready  to  believe  it  the  fole  caufe,  of 
the  difeafe. 

10.  When  the  cough  comes,  as  before  de- 
fcribeo',  the  pulfe  is  often  natural,  and 
for  fome  time  after  continues  to  be  fo; 
but  the  fymptoms  have  feldom  fubfifled 
long  before  the  pulfe  becomes  frequent, 
and  fometimes  to  a  considerable  degree, 
without  much  of  the  other  fymptoms  of 
fever. 

on  the  furface,  or,  divided  into  fiocculi,  is  fufpended  in  the 
liquor ;  whereas,  when  water  is  added  to  a  like  folution  of  pus, 
this  falls  to  the  bottom,  or  by  agitation  is  diffufed  fo  as  to  ex- 
hibit an  uniformly  turbid  liquor,  b.  That  a  folution  of  the 
cauffic  fixed  alkali,  after  fome  time,  difTolves  mucus,  and  ge- 
nerally pus ;  and,  if  water  be  added  to  fuch  folutions,  the 
pus  is  precipitated,  but  the  mucus  is  not.  From  fuch  experi- 
ments it  is  fuppofed,  that  pus  and  mucus  may  be  certainly 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other. 

7.  From  the  expectoration's  being  attended  with  a  hectic 
fever.  A  catarrh,  or  expectoration  of  mucus,  is  often  at- 
tended with  fever;  but  never,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved, 
with  fuch  a  fever  as  I  am  prefently  to  defence  as  a  hectic. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  moft  certain  mark  of  a  purulent 
ftate  in  fome  part  of  the  body  ;  and  if  others  have  thought  dif- 
ferently, I  am  perfuaded  that  it  has  been  owing  to  this,  that, 
prefuming  upon  the  mortal  nature  of  a  confirmed  or  purulent 
phthifis,  they  have  confidered  every  cafe  in  which  a  recovery 
happened,  as  a  catarrh  only:  but  that  they  may  have  been 
miftaken  in  this,  will  be  mown  hereafter. 

Ti.  At 
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11.  At  length,  however,  evening  exacerba- 
tions become  remarkable ;  and  by  degrees 
the  fever  affumes  the  exquifite  form  of 
he&ic. 

12.  A  hefh'c  fever  has  the  form  of  a  remit- 
tent, which  has  exacerbations  twice  eve- 
ry day. 

13.  The  firft  of  thefe  occurs  about  noon, 
fometimes  a  little  fooner  or  later ;  and  a 
flight  remiflion  of  it  happens  about  five 
afternoon. 

14.  This  laft  is  foon  fucceeded  by  another  ex- 
acerbation, gradually  increafing  till  after 
midnight:  but  after  two  o'clock  of  the 
morning,  a  remiflion  takes  place,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  confiderable  as 
the  morning  advances. 

15.  The  exacerbations  are  frequently  attend- 
ed with  fome  degree  of  cold  mivering ;  or 
at  leaft,  the  patient  is  exceedingly  fenfible 
to  any  coolnefs  of  the  air,  feeks  external 
heat,  and  often  complains  of  a  fenfe  of 
cold,  when,  to  the  thermometer,  his  Ikin 
is  preternaturally  warm.  Of  thefe  exa- 
cerbations, that  of  the  evening  is  always 
the  moft  confiderable. 

It  has  commonly  been  given  as  a  part  of  the 
character  of  a  he£iic  fever,  that  an  exacerbation 
of  it  commonly  appears  after  the  taking  food 
and  it  is  true  that  dinner,  which  is  taken  at  noon, 

or 
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or  after  it,  does  feem  to  occafion  fome  exacerba- 
tion. 

But  this  muft  not  make  us  judge  the  mid-day 
exacerbation  to  be  the  effecl  of  eating  only ;  for 
I  have  often  obferved  it  to  come  on  an  hour  be- 
fore noon,  and  often  fome  hours  before  dinner ; 
which,  in  this  country  at  prefent,  is  not  taken 
till  fome  time  after  noon. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  obferved,  that  in  almoft  eve- 
ry perfon,  the  taking  food  occafions  fome  degree 
of  fever:  but  I  am  perfuaded  this  would  not  ap- 
pear fo  confiderable  in  a  heclic,  were  it  not  that 
an  exacerbation  of  fever  is  prefent  from  another 
caufe ;  and  accordingly,  the  taking  food  in  the 
morning  has  hardly  any  fenfible  effecl:. 

I  have  thus  defcribed  the  general  form  of  hec- 
tic fever ;  but  many  circumftances  attending  it, 
are  further  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

16.  The  fever  I  have  defcribed  does  not  com- 
monly fubfift  long,  till  the  evening  exa- 
cerbations become  attended  with  fweat- 
ings ;  which  continue  to  recur,  and  to 
prove  more  and  more  profufe,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

17.  Almoft  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
he£tic,  the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and 
depofits  a  copious  branny  red  fediment, 
which  hardly  ever  falls  clofe  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veflel. 

18.  In  the  he&ic,  the  appetite  for  food  is  ge- 

nerally 
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nerally  lefs  impaired  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  fever. 

19.  The  thirft  is  feldom  confiderable ;  the 
mouth  is  commonly  moift;  and  as  the  dif- 
eafe  advances,  the  tongue  becomes  free 
from  all  fur,  appears  very  clean ;  and  in 
the  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  the 
tongue  and  fauces  appear  to  be  fome- 
what  inflamed,  and  become  more  or  lefs 
covered  with  aphthas. 

20.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  red  veffels  of 
the  adnata  of  the  eye  difappear,  and  the 
whole  of  the  adnata  becomes  of  a  pearly 
white. 

21.  The  face  is  commonly  pale ;  but,  during 
the  exacerbations,  a  florid  red,  and  an  al- 
moft  circumfcribed  fpot,  appear  on  each 
cheek. 

22.  For  fome  time,  in  the  courfe  of  a  hectic, 
the  belly  is  bound ;  but  in  the  advanced 
ftages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea  almoft  always 
comes  on,  and  continues  to  recur  fre- 
quently during  the  reft  of  the  difeafe,  al- 
ternating in  fome  meafure  with  the  fweat- 
ings  mentioned  above. 

23.  The  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  a 
debility,  which  gradually  increafes  during 
the  courfe  of  it. 

24.  During  the  fame  courfe  an  emaciation 

takes 
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takes  place,  and  goes  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  almoft  any  other  cafe. 

25.  The  falling  off  of  the  hairs,  and  the  ad- 
unque  form  of  the  nails,  are  alfo  fymptoms 
of  the  want  of  nourifhment. 

26.  Towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  the  feet 
are  often  affected  with  cedematous  fwell- 
lings. 

27.  The  exacerbations  of  the  fever  are  feldom 
attended  with  any  head-ach,  and  fcarcely 
ever  with  delirium. 

28.  The  fenfes  and  judgment  commonly  re- 
main entire  to  the  very  end  of  the  difeafe  ; 
and  the  mind,  for  the  moft  part,  is  confi- 
dent and  full  of  hope. 

29.  Some  days  before  death,  a  violent  purg- 
ing comes  on,  the  legs  fwell,  the  cough 
flops,  the  matter  is  accumulated,  and  the 
patient  dies  fuffocated. 

The  Rev.  William  Gorfuch,  by  keeping  a  re- 
gifter  for  ten  years  at  Shrewsbury,  difcovered  that 
the  number  of  deaths  from  confumption  was,  in 
his  parifti,  fomewhat  more  than  one  in  four.  By 
favour  of  a  friend,  I  poffefs,  fays  the  philanthro- 
pic Dr.  Beddoes,  the  abftrati  of  a  limilar  regifter 
for  one  of  the  parifh.es  in  Briftol,  where  the  paftor 
has  been  commendably  attentive  to  the  enume- 
ration of  his  flock.  By  enquiry  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  he  found  the  population  to  be  about 
io,ooo.  The  following  table  fliews  the  morta- 
lity, 
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lity,  regiftered  under  the  heads  decline  and  confumjt- 
tion.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fame 
fources  of  inaccuracy  exift  here  as  in  the  London 
accounts.  The  perfons  (moftly  of  the  lower  clafs) 
who  report  the  deaths,  refer  every  complaint  of 
flow  progrefs  and  attended  with  emaciation,  to 
confumption  or  decline.  Confequently,  the  num- 
ber under  this  head  is  greater  than  of  thoff  whom 
real  phthifis  pulmonalis  cuts  off.  Many  alfo  are 
interred  at  different  burying-places,  and  of  courfe 
not  regiftered.  But  there  is  no  reafon  why  the 
latter  circumftance  mould  be  fuppofed  to  affecl 
the  proportions. 


Years. 

Total  Deaths. 

By  Confumptlort 
or  Decline. 

1790  .  .  . 

....  158  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  56 

.  ...  104 

1792  .  .  . 

ivatovi,  215  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  90 

1793  .  .  . 

.  .  ..  .  235  .  .  . 

.  ...  107 

1794  .  .  . 

213  ....  '§ 

.  ...  108 

1795  .  .  . 

....  215  ..  . 

.  ...  127 

1796  .  .  . 

1511 

683 

What  may  be  collected  from  private  practice, 
does  not,  I  believe,  in  any  refpecl:,  tend  to  invali- 
date the  conclufion  deducible  from  thefe  ftate- 
ments. 

The  difeafe  is  feen  fometimes  to  perform  an  ope- 
ration 
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ration  more  fevere  than  that  of  decimation,  leav- 
ing alive  one  or  two  members  only  out  of  a  large 
family.  I  was  not  long  fince  confulted  for  a 
phthifical  girl,  who  had  loft  fix  ^that  is  to  fay,  all) 
her  brothers  and  fitters  in  the  fame  way.  There 
lies  before  me  a  letter,  defcribing  the  phthifical 
fymptoms  of  a  young  perfon  (the  laft  of  his  name) 
and  containing  a  lift  of  father,  mother,  two  lifters, 
and  a  firft  coufin,  who,  in  confequence  of  fimilar 
attacks,  had  followed  one  another  to  the  grave 
in  the  fpace  of  about  five  years.  Thefe  are  far 
from  being  all  the  inftances  I  have  known;  and 
fcarce  a  phyfician  of  moderate  experience  but 
muft  have  met  with  inftances  equally  deplorable. 

Could  a  general  aflembly  of  Britifh  parents  be 
convened  for  the  mutual  communication  of  family 
difafters,  originating  in  this  fource,  how  many 
thoufands  might  with  very  little  variation,  adopt 
the  language  of  Neftor,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the 
havoc  occafioned  among  the  Greeks,  by  the  war 
at  Troy ! 

 ■  xcclexTCiQev  'octroi  'ceqitfkor 

Ev8«  y*ev  'Aiccg  y.etlai  'eqvjiog,  'evfl«  3'  k%i\\Evg, 
'Evbx  $s  HarqoyMg,  Qeotpiv  /xvj?^  'arcthuvloe 
'Ev6«!    e[iog  (piKog  'vies  

Shall  I  the  dire  diftrefsful  fcenes  review; 
And  open  all  a  parent's  grief  anew? 

Trace 
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Trace  the  long  roll  of  death,  and,  forrowin g,  tell 
How,  mark'd  by  fate,  the  belt  and  lovelier!  fell? 


There  Ajax  huge,  Achilles  there  the  brave, 
And  young  Patroclus  found  an  early  grave ; 
There  too  my  child  

The  fatality  and  frequency  of  confumption  are 
better  underftood  than  its  feverity.  Writers  of 
romance  (whether  from  ignorance  or  becaufe  it 
fuits  the  tone  of  their  narrative)  exhibit  the  flow 
decline  of  the  confumptive  as  a  ftate  on  which 
the  fancy  may  agreeably  repofe,  and  in  which 
not  much  more  mifery  is  felt  than  is  expreffed 
by  a  blofTom,  nipped  by  untimely  frofts.  Thofe 
who  only  fee  the  fufferers  in  palling,  are  milled  by 
the  reprefentation.  And  I  have  heard  many  per- 
fons  thus  prepoffelTed,  after  clofely  attending  a 
lick  friend,  declare  their  furprife  not  lefs  than 
their  horror,  at  the  unexpected  fcenes  of  varied 
and  protracted  mifery  which  they  have  been  con-, 
demned  to  witnefs. 

To  lead  the  imagination  through  fome  of  thefe 
fcenes,  might  have  its  ufe  in  creating  a  falutary 
alarm.  But!  feel  myfelf  totally  unequal  to  the  talk. 
I  do  not  fpeak,  fays  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  the  difficulty 
of  noting  down  the  obvious  fenfible  tokens  by 
which  the  calm  practitioner  of  medicine  may  recog- 
nize the  complaint  in  its  various  ftages — this  is  eafy 
3  enough, 
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enough,  and  authors  do  it  every  day,  as  monks 
count  their  bead-roll — but  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  out  all  the  patient's  feelings  into  diftin£t 
relief,  and  delineating  a  picture  which  a  parent, 
frefh  from  the  lofs  of  a  child,  lhall  acknowledge. 

Confumption  is  thus  elegantly  and  feelingly 
defcribed  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  the  fhort  teazing 
cough  at  firft,  provoked  by  inceffant  tickling  in 
the  throat,  as  if  the  minute  fragment  of  fome  ex- 
traneous body  had  immoveably  fixed  itfelf  there  ; 
the   fubfequent  hard  rending  cough,  attended 
fometimes  by  retching  and  vomiting,  fometimes 
by  flitches  which  neceflitate  the  mod  violent 
ftruggle  againft  the  continued   foiicitation  to 
cough,  and  feverely  punifli  a  moment  of  inatten- 
tion; the  expectoration  fometimes  naufeous,  al- 
ways ofFenfive  to  the  eye  and  haraffing  when  it 
is  not  free;  the  languor  with  which  the  patient 
finds  himfelf  overpowered,  when  his  attention  is 
not  occupied  by  fome  among  his  various  fixed 
or  flying  pains ;  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat 
through  which  he  is  carried  by  the  daily  returns 
of  hectic;  the  fweats  in  which  his  repofe  by  night 
drenches  him;  the  breathleffnefs  on  motion  or 
without  motion,  ariling  by  degrees  to  a  fenfe  of 
drowning,  and  terminating  in  actual  drowning, 
when  there  is  no  longer  ftrength  to  bring  up  the 
fluids,  fecreted  in  the  cheft ;  the  diforder  in  the 
bowels,  towards  the  laft  always  threatening,  and 
finally  unreftrainable,  while  it  cuts  off  thofe  in- 
Vol.  Ill,  B  b  dulgencies 
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dulgencies  which  the  very  thirft  it  creates  or  ag-* 
gravates,  impatiently  demands ;  thefe  are  but  a, 
part  of  the  torments  under  which  the  phyfician, 
during  his  tranfient  vifit,  in  an  immenfe  majority 
of  inftances,  fees  the  confumptive  labouring. 
And  what  are  the  few  minutes  of  a  phyfician's 
call,  compared  to  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
lengthened  out  as  they  often  are  to  the  tenants, 
of  the  fick  chamber,  by  pain  and  incapability  of 
amufement  on  one  fide,  and  by  tender  concern 
on  the  other? 

Into  the  catalogue  of  evils  flowing  from  any 
caufe,  thofe  that  affect  the  bye-ftanders  fhould  be 
received,  as  well  as  thofe  that  affe£t  the  principal 
party.  Thus  in  the  early  ftage  of  confumption, 
how  painful  muft  it  be  to  perceive  female  delicacy, 
vainly  ftruggling  againft  an  increafing  and  inexora^ 
ble  difeafe,  and  to  have  the  avowal  extorted  partly 
by  affectionate  urgency,  partly  by  diftrefs!  After 
the  full  difclofure  is  made,  how  horrible  (according 
to  circumftances  and  the  character  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant)  for  the  parent  to  Men  to  his  frank 
explanation,  to  fearch  for  the  hidden  meaning  of 
the  looks,  or  to  pierce  through  the  clumfy  diffi- 
mulation!  The  defpondence  which  (whatever  is 
faid  to  the  contrary)  the  .  fick  not  unfrequently 
exprefs,  is  miferable,  The  fanguine  hope  which 
an  hour  of  funihine  commonly  excites,  is  more 
miferable  ftill.  What  is  worft  perhaps,  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  patient's  infecurity,  during 

thefe 
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thefe  intervals  of  eafe !  The  ftorm  of  fymptoms, 
that  has  fo  often  broken  in  at  once  upon  the 
moft  apparent  fettled  calm,  allowing  the  watch- 
ful friends  no  refpite  from  their  anxiety.  And 
how  fhocking  at  lait  (under  a  confcioufnefs  that 
the  event  will  give  the  heart  a  blow  from  which 
it  can  never  fully  recover)  to  be  driven  to  call 
upon  death  to  clofe  the  long  feries  of  fufferings  1 


B  b  a  PRACTICAL 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LVIII. 

DYSPNCEA,  OK  DIFFICULTY  OF  PREATIIINQ  * 

The  exercife  of  refpiration,  and  the  organs  of 
it,  have  fo  conftant  and  confiderable  a  connection 
with  almoft  the  whole  of  the  other  functions  and 
parts  of  the  human  body,  that  upon  almoft  every 
occafion  of  difeafe,  refpiration  muft  be  affected. 
Accordingly,  fame  difficulty  and  diforder  in  this 
function  are  in  fact  fymptoms  very  generally  ac- 
companying difeafe.  It  is,  however,  more  par- 
ticularly fymptomatic  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  chlorofis. 

We  muft  therefore  diftinguifli  between  fympto- 
matic and  idiopathic  affections  ;  that  is,  between 
thofe  difficulties  of  breathing  which  are  fymptoms 
only  of  a  more  general  affection,  or  of  a  difeafe 
fubfifting  primarily  in  other  parts  than  the  organs 
of  refpiration,  and  that  difficulty  of  breathing 
which  depends  upon  a  primary  affection  of  the 
lungs  themfelves. 

It  is  ufually  the  fequel  of  other  difeafes,  and 
arifes  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  or  adhefion, 
preventing  a  free  exercife  of  the  lungs. 

From  fog,  difficult,  and  mesa,  to  breathe. 

PRACTICAL 
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PRA  CTICAL  OBSER  VA  TIONS. 


SECT.  LIX. 

DYSPNCEA  PITUITOSA.   PITUITOUS  ASTHMA. 

This  is  catarrhus  fenilis  of  Sydenham:  it 
comes  on 

1.  With  a  humid  cough  frequent  in  win- 
ter, but  which  difappears  in  fummer. 

2.  The  breathing  is  difficult  upon  ufing  of 
exercife. 

3.  The  lungs  always  appear  oppreffed. 

4.  After  a  time  the  cough  is  equally  teafing 
both  winter  and  fummer. 

It  ends  in  hydrothorax,  when  it  may  be  known 
i  .  By  the  pale  bloated  looks  of  the  patient. 

2.  Swelled  legs. 

3.  Smalt  quantity  of  water. 

4.  Anxiety. 

5.  OpprefTed  pulfe. 

6.  And  bluenefs  of  the  lips. 

The  dyfpnoea  calculofa,  arifes  from  earthy 
concretions  formed  in  the  lungs.  The  fpitting  up 
of  fuch  concretions,  with  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, alone  difclofes  the  difeafe. 

Or  it  terminates  in  Phthiiis. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LX. 

HYDROTHORAX,  OR  WATER  IN  THE  CHEST. 

The"  preternatural  collection  of  ferous  fluid  in 
the  thorax,  to  which  we  give  the  appellation  of 
Hydrothorax,  occurs  more  frequently  than  has- 
been  imagined.  Its  prefence,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  very  certainly  known  at  the  onfet ; 
and  it  often  takes  place  to  a  confiderable  degree 
before  it  is  difcovered. 

Thefe  collections  of  watery  fluids  in  the  thorax, 
are  found  in  different  fituations.  Very  often  the 
water  is  found  at  the  fame  time  in  both  facs  of 
the  pleura,  but  frequently  in  one  of  them  only. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  pericardium  alone  ; 
but  for  the  moft  part  it  only  appears  there  when 
at  the  fame  time  a  collection  is  prefent  in  one  or 
both  cavities  of  the  thorax.  In  fome  inftances, 
the  collection  is  found  to  be  only  in  that  cellular 
texture  of  the  lungs  which  furrounds  the  bron- 

*  From  u&tfj ,  water,  and  the  bread. 
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fchiae,  without  there  being  at  the  fame  time  any 
effufion  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Pretty  frequently  the  water  collected  confifts 
chiefly  of  a  great  number  of  hydatides  in  different 
fituations ;  fometimes  feemingly  floating  in  the 
cavity,  but  frequently  connected  with,  and  at- 
tached to,  particular  parts  of  the  internal  furface 
of  the  pleura. 

From  the  collection  of  water  being  thus  in 
various  fituations  and  circumftances,  fymptoms 
arife  which  are  different  in  different  cafes ;  and  / 
from  thence  it  becomes  often  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  the  prefence  and  nature  of  the  affeclion.  I 
mall,  however,  endeavour  here  to  point  out  the 
moft  common  fymptoms,  and  efpecially  thofe 
of  that  principal  and  moft  frequent  forms  of 
the  difeafe,  when  the  ferous  fluid  is  prefent  in 
both  facs  of  the  pleura,  or,  as  we  ufually  fpeak, 
in  both  cavities  of  the  thorax. 

1.  The  difeafe  frequently  comes  on  with  a 

fenfe  of  anxiety,  about  the  lower  part  of 

the  fternum. 

This,  before  it  has  fubfifted  long,  comes 
•  to  be  joined  with  fome  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing ;  which  at  firfr.  appears  only  upon  the 
perfon's  moving  a  little  fatter  than  ufual, 
upon  his  walking  up  an  acclivity,  or  upon 
his  afcending  a  ftair-cafe :  but  after  fome 
time,  this  difficulty  of  breathing  becomes 
more  confiant  and  considerable,  efpecially 

during 
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during  the  night,  when  the  body  is  in  an 
horizontal  fituation. 

3.  Commonly,  at  the  fame  time,  lying  upon 
one  fide  is  more  eafy  than  upon  the  other, 
or  perhaps  lying  upon  the  back  more  eafy 
than  upon  either  fide. 

4.  Thefe  circumftances  are  ufually  attended 
with  a  frequent  cough,  that  is  at  firft  dry  ; 
but  which,  after  fome  time,  is  accom- 
panied with  an  expectoration  of  thin  mu- 
cus. With  all  thefe  fymptoms,  the  hy- 
drothorax  is  not  certainly  difcovered,  as 
the  fame  fymptoms  often  attend  other  dif- 
eafes  of  the  breaft. 

5.  When,  however,  along  with  thefe  fymp- 
toms, there  is  at  the  fame  time  an  oede- 
matous  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  a 
leucophlegmatic  palenefs  of  the  face,  and 
a  fcarcity  of  urine,  the  exigence  of  a  hy- 
drothorax  can  be  no  longer  doubtful. 
Whilft  the  prefence  of  the  difeafe  is 
fomewhat  uncertain,  there  is  a  fymptom 
which  fometimes  takes  place,  and  has 
been  thought  to  be  a  certain  char  after  iftic 
of  it ;  and  that  is, 

6.  When,  foon  after  the  patient  has  fallen 
afleep,  he  is  fuddenly  awakened  with  a 
fenfe  of  anxiety  and  difficult  breathing, 
and  with  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Thefe  feelings  immediately  require  an  ere& 

pofture  5 
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pofture ;  and  very  often  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  continues  to  require  and  to  pre- 
vent fleep  for  a  great  part  of  the  night. 
Soon  after  this  difeafe  has  made  forae  pro- 
grefs,  the  pulfe  commonly  becomes  irre- 
gular, and  frequently  intermitting. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXL 

ANGINA*  PECTORIS. 

Dr.  Heberden  was  the  firft  who  defcribed 
this  difeafe,  though  it  is  extremely  dangerous, 
and,  by  his  account,  not  very  rare.  It  feizes 
thofe  who  are  fubjecl:  to  it  when  they  are  walk- 
ing, and  particularly  when  they  walk  foon  after 
eating, 

1.  With  a  moft  difagreeable  and  painful  fen- 
fation  in  the  breaft,  which  feems  to 
threaten  immediate  deftruftion  ;  but.  the 
moment  they  ftand  ftill,  all  the  uneafinefs 
vanifhes. 

2.  In  all  other  refpefts  the  patients  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  diforder  are  well,  and  have 
no  fhortnefs  of  breath;  from  which  the 
angina  //efforts  is  totally  different. 

3.  After  it  has  continued  fome  months,  the 
fits  will  not  ceafe  inftantaneoufly  on  Hand- 
ing ftill ;  and  it  will  come  on  not  only 
when  the  patients  are  walking,  but  when 

*  From  eat%EtVj  to  ftrangle. 
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they  are  lying  down,  and  oblige  them  to 
rife  up  out  of  their  beds  every  night  for 
many  months  together. 
4.  In  one  or  two  very  inveterate  cafes,  it  has 
been  brought  on  by  the  motion  of  a  horfe 
or  carriage,   and  even  by  fwallowing, 
coughing,  going  to  ftool,  fpeaking,  or  by 
any  difturbance  of  mind.  The  perfons  af- 
fected were  all  men,  almoft  all  of  whom 
were  above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  moft  of 
them  with  a  fhort  neck  and  inclining  to 
be  fat.    Something  like  it,  however,  was 
obferved  in  one  woman,  who  was  para- 
lytic ;  and  one  or  two  young  men  com- 
plained of  it  in  a  flight  degree.  Other 
practitioners  have  obferved  it   in  very  j 
young  perfons. 
When  a  fit  of  this  fort  comes  on  by  walking, 
its  duration  is  very  fhort,  as  it  goes  off  almoft  im- 
mediately upon  flopping.    If  it  comes  on  in  the 
night,  it  will  laft  an  hour  or  two.    Dr.  Heberden 
met  with  one  in  whom  it  once  continued  for  fe- 
veral  days ;  during  all  which  time  the  patient 
feemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  Moft 
of  thofe  attacked  with  the  diftemper  died  fudden- 
ly:  though  this  rule  was  not  without  exceptions; 
and  Dr.  Heberden  obferved  one  who  funk  under 
a  lingering  illnefs  of  a  different  nature. 

The  os  Jlemi  is  ufually  pointed  to  as  the  feat  of 
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this  malady ;  but  it  feems  as  if  it  was  under  the? 
lower  part  of  that  bone,  and  at  other  times  under 
the  middle  or  upper  part,  but  always  inclining 
more  to  the  left  fide ;  and  in  many  cafes  there  is 
joined  with  it  a  pain  about  the  middle  of  the  left 
arm,  which  appears  to  be  feated  in  the  biceps 
mivfcle. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Heberden's  paper  in 
the  Medical  Tranfactions  very  foon  raifed  the  at- 
tention of  the  faculty,  and  produced  other  obfer- 
vations  from  phyficians  of  eminence  :  namely,  Dr. 
Fothergill,  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcefter,  Dr.  Haygarth 
of  Chefter,  and  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchefter.  It 
alfo  induced  an  unknown  fufferer  under  the  dif- 
eafe  to  write  Dr.  Heberden  a  very  fenfible  letter; 
defcribing  his  feelings  in  the  moft  natural  man-; 
ner;  which,  unfortunately,  in  three  weeks  after 
the  date  of  this  anonymous  epiftle,  terminated  in 
a  fudden  death,  as  the  writer  himfelf  had  appre- 
hended. 

The  youngeft  fubjeft  that  Dr.  Fothergill  ever 
faw  afflicted  with  this  diforder  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  this  perfon  was  cured.  The 
method  that  fucceeded  with  him  was  a  courfe  of 
pills,  compofed  of  the  mafs  of  gum  pill,  foap, 
and  native  cinnabar ;  with  a  light  chalybeate  bit- 
ter ;  this  was  continued  for  fome  months,  after 
which  he  went  to  Bath  feveral  fucceffive  feafons, 
and  acquired  his  ufual  health  :  he  was  ordered  to 

be 
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be  very  {paring  in  his  diet ;  to  keep  the  bowels 
open ;  and  to  life  moderate  exercife  on  horfeback, 
but  not  to  take  long  or  fatiguing  walks. 

The  only  fymptom  in  this  patient  that  is  men- 
tioned, was  a  ftriclure  about  the  cheft,  which 
came  on  if  he  was  walking  up  hill  or  a  little  faf- 
ter  than  ordinary,  or  it  he  was  riding  a  very  briik 
trot ;  for  moderate  exercife  of  any  kind  did  not 
affecl:  him :  and  this  uneafy  fenfation  always  ob- 
liged him  to  flop,  as  he  felt  himfelf  threatened 
with  immediate  deaths  if  he  had  been  obliged  to 
go  forward. 

;  It  is  the  fharp  conftriclive  pain  acrofs  the  chert, 
that  (according  to  Dr.  Fothergill's  obfervation) 
particularly  marks  this  Angular  difeafe  j  and 
which  is  apt  to  fupervene  upon  a  certain  degree 
of  mufcular  motion,  or  whatever  agitates  the  ner- 
vous fyftem. 

In  fuch  cafes  as  fell  under  the  infpeclion  of  Dr. 
Fothergill,  he  very  feldom  met  with  one  that  was 
not  attended  with  an  irregular  and  intermitting 
pulfe ;  not  only  during  the  exacerbations,  but  of- 
ten when  the  patient  was  free  from  pain  and  at 
reft;  but  Dr.  Heberden  obferves,  that  the  pulfe 
is,  at  leaft  fometimes,  not  difturbed ;  and  men- 
tions his  having  once  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing convinced  of  this  circumftance,  by  feeling  the 
pulfe  during  the  paroxyfm. 

But  no  doubt  thefe  varieties,  as  well  as  many 
Other  little  circumftances,  will  occur  in  this  dif- 
eafe, 


cafe,  as  they  do  in  every  other,  on  account  of  the 
diverfity  of  the  human  frame;  and  if  thofe,  which 
in  general  are  found  to  predominate  and  give  the 
diftinguilhing  character,  be  prefent,  they  will  al- 
ways authorize  us  in  giving  the  name  to  the  dif- 
eafe :  thus,  when  we  find  the  conftri&ory  pain 
acrofs  the  cheft,  accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of 
ftrangling  or  fuffocation ;  and  flill  more,  if  this 
pain  mould  ftrike  acrofs  the  breaft  into  one  or 
both  arms ;  we  mould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce 
the  cafe  an  angina  peel  or  is. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  it  appears  to 
be  purely  fpafmodic :  and  this  opinion  will  rea- 
dily prefent  itfelf  to  any  one  who  confiders  the 
fudden  manner  of  its  coming  on  and  going  off; 
the  long  intervals  of  perfect  eafe  j  the  relief  af- 
forded by  wine,  and  fpirituous  cordials ;  the  in- 
fluence which  paffionate  affections  of  the  mind 
have  over  it;  the  eafe  which  comes  from  varying 
the  pofture  of  the  head  and  moulders,  or  from 
remaining  quite  motionlefs ;  the  number  of  years 
for  which  it  will  continue,  without  otherwife  dif- 
ordering  health ;  its  bearing  fo  well  the  motion 
of  a  horfe  or  carriage,  which  circumftance  often 
diftinguimes  fpafmodic  pains  from  thofe  which 
arife  from  ulcers;  and  laftly,  its  coming  on  for 
the  moft  part  after  a  full  meal,  and  in  certain  pa- 
tients at  night,  juft  after  the  firft  fleep,  at  which 
time  the  incubus,  convulfive  afthma,  and  other 
ills,  juftly  attributed  to  the  difordered  functions 

of 
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of  the  nerves,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  return  or  to 
be  aggravated. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances  taken  together, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  affection  is  of 
a  fpafmodic  nature:  but  though  it  mould  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  whole  diftrefs  in  thefe  cafes  arife 
from  fpafm,  it  may  not  be  fo  eafy  to  afcertain  the 
particular  mufcles  which  are  thus  affected. 

The  violent  fenfe  of  ftrangling  or  choaking, 
which  (hews  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  to 
be  interrupted  during  the  height  of  the  paroxyfm; 
and  the  peculiar  conftrictive  pain  under  the  fter- 
num,  always  inclining  (according  to  Dr.  Heber- 
den's  obfervation).  to  the  left-fide ;  together  with 
that  moft  diftreffing  and  alarming  fenfation,  which, 
if  it  were  to  increafe  or  continue,  threatens  an 
immediate  extinction  of  life  ;  might  authorize  us 
to  conclude  that  the  heart  itfelf  is  the  mufcle  af- 
fected :  the  only  objection  to  this  idea,  and,  if  it 
had  been  constantly  obferved,  it  would  be  infur- 
mouhtable,  is,  that  the  pulfe  is  not  always  inter- 
rupted during  the  paroxyfm.  The  appearance 
in  two  of  the  diffections,  favours  the  opinion  that 
the  fpafm  affe&s  the  heart  *j  as  in  one  fubjefit  the 
left  ventricle  (and,  though  it  be  not  mentioned, 
we  may  prefume  the  right  one  alfo)  was  found  as 
empty  of  blood  as  if  it  had  been  warned  ;  and  in 
another,   the  fubftance  of  the  heart  appeared 

*  If  fo,  it  would  refemble  the  cafes  recorded,  vol.  i,  page 
378,  of  this  work. 
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whitifli,  not  unlike  a  ligament ;  as  it  mould  feem, 
in  both  cafes,  from  the  force  of  the  fpafm,  fqueez- 
ing  the  blood  out  from  the  velfels  and  cavities. 

If  this  hypothefis  be  allowed,  we  muft  conclude 
that  the  fpafm  can  only  take  place  in  an  inferior 
degree,  as  long  as  the  patient  continues  to  fur- 
vive  the  paroxyfm ;  fince  an  affection  of  this  fort, 
and  in  this  part,  of  any  conliderable  duration  or 
violence,  muft  inevitably  prove  fatal :  and  accord- 
ingly, as  far  as  could  be  traced,  the  perfons  who 
have  been  known  to  labour  under  this  difeafe 
have  in  general  died  fuddenly. 

But  difle&ions  alfo  fhew,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  true  feat  of  the  fpafm,  it  is  not  neceffary 
for  the  bringing  of  it  on,  that  the  heart,  or  its  im- 
mediate appendages,  fhould  be  in  a  morbid  ftate  ; 
for  in  three  out  of  the  fix  that  have  as  yet  been  made 
public ;  thefe  parts  were  found  in  a  found  ftate. 

On  opening  the  body  of  the  poor  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  letter  to  Dr.  Heberden,  "  upon 
the  moft  careful  examination,  the  heart,  with  its 
veffels  and  valves,  were  all  found  in  a  natural 
condition," 

In  the  cafe  communicated  by  Dr.  Percival  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Com- 
mentaries, "  the  heart  and  aorta  defcendens  were 
found  in  a  found  ftate."  And  in  Dr.  Haygarth's 
patient,  cf  on  opening  the  thorax,  the  lungs,  pe- 
ricardium, and  heart,  appeared  perfectly  found." 
Not  to  mention  Dr,  Fothergill's  patient  (R.  M.), 

in 
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in  whofe  body  the  only  morbid  appearance,  about 
the  heart  was  a  fmall  white  fpot  near  the  apex. 
So  that  the  caufe,  whatever  its  nature  might  have 
been,  was  at  too  great  a  diftance,  or  of  too  fubtile 
a  nature,  to  come  under  the  infpeclion  of  the  ana- 
tomift.  But  there  was  a  circumftance  in  two  of 
the  fubjecls  that  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  and 
which  fhews  that  the  crafis  of  the  blood,  while 
they  were  living,  mull  have  been  greatly  injured, 
namely,  its  not  coagulating,  but  remaining  of  a 
cream-like  confiftence,  without  any  feparation 
into  ferum  and  craflamentum. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXI1. 

ASTHMA*. 

In  conformity  with  common  notions,  I  have 
confidered  afthma  as  a  diforder  of  the  lungs,  for 
if  it  were  confidered  as  an  affection  more  properly 
of  the  diaphragm,  it  then  would  come  after  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  which  I  have  treated  of 
under  the  title  fyncope,  although  it  may  be 
confidered  as  diftin£t,  and  fymptomatic  of  a  de- 
fective ftimulation,  as  is  feen  in  breathing  of  me- 
phitic  air,  and  in  chlorofis,  and  other  difeafes 
marked  with  a  defective  oxygenation  of  the 
blood. — Some  writers  would  incline  one  to  make 
it  a  fymptom  of  a  peculiar  difeafe  of  the  ftomach, 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townfend,  but  in  whatever  light 
it  be  confidered,  it  may  occupy  with  great  pro- 
priety its  prefent  place. 

The  Afthma  is  a  chronic  difeafe,  which  may 
continue  to  give  very  great  diftrefs  at  intervals, 

*  From  «a-fyx«?av,  to  breathe  with  difficulty. 

for 


for  a  confiderable  number  of  years.  Sir  John 
Floyer,  when  he  wrote  his  treatife  on  this  difeafe, 
had  laboured  under  repeated  paroxyfms  for  thirty 
years. 

The  common  diftin£tion  is  into  the 

1.  Humid,  and 
11.  Dry, 

The  former  is  accompanied  with  an  expectora- 
tion of  mucus,  or  purulent  matter,  but  the  latter 
is  not  fo  attended.  ► 

1.  This  difeafe  is  frequently  hereditary. 

2.  It  feldom  appears  very  early  in  life,  and 

hardly  till  the  time  of  puberty,  or  after 
it. 

3.  The  attacks  of  this  difeafe  are  generally  in 

the  night  time,  or  towards  the  approach 
of  night;  but  there  are  alfo  fome  inftances 
of  their  coming  on  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day; 

4.  At  whatever  time  they  come  on,  it  is  for 

the  moll  part  fuddenly,  with  a  fenfe  of 
tightnefs  and  ftri£ture  acrofs  the  breaft, 
and  a  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs  in  the  lungs  im- 
peding refpiration. 

5.  The  perfon  thus  attacked,  if  in  a  horizon- 

tal fituation,  is  immediately  obliged  to 
get  into  fomewhat  of  an  eredl  pofture, 
and  requires  a  free  and  cool  air. 

6.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  goes  on  for 

jfome  time  increafing;  and  both  infpira- 
C  c  2  tion 


tion  and  expiration  are  performed  {lowly, 
and  with  a  wheezing  noife. 

7.  In  violent  fits,  fpeaking  is  difficult  and  uiv 

eafy; 

8.  There  is  often  fome  propenfity  to  cough- 

ing, but  it  can  hardly  be  executed. 

9.  Thefe  fymptoms  often  continue  for  many 

hours  together,  and  particularly  from 
midnight  till  the  morning  is  far  advanced. 

10.  Then  commonly  a  remiffion  takes  place 

by  degrees  ;  the  breathing  becomes  lefs 
laborious  and  more  full,  fo  that  the  per- 
fon  can  fpeak  and  cough  with  more 
eafe ;  and  if  the  cough  brings  up  fome 
mucus,  the  remiffion  becomes  immedi- 
ately more  confiderable,  and  the  perfon 
falls  into  a  much  wifhed-for  lleep. 

11.  During  thefe  fits  the  pulfe  often  conti- 

nues in  its  natural  ftate ;  but  in  ' fome 
perfons  the  fits  are  attended  with  a  fre- 
quency of  pulfe,  and  with  fome  heat  and 
thirft,  as  marks  of  fome  degree  of  fever. 

12.  If  urine  be  voided  at  the  beginning  of  a 

fit,  it  is  commonly  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity and  without  colour  or  odour;  but, 
after  the  fit  is  over,  the  urine  voided  is  in 
the  ordinary  quantity,  of  a  high  colour, 
and  fometimes  depofites  a  fediment. 

13.  In  fome  perfons,  during  the  fit,  the  face 

is  a  little  fluflied  and  turgid ;  but  more 

commonly 
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commonly  it  is  fomewhat  pale  and 
fhrunk. 

1 4.  After  fome  fleep  in  the  morning,  the  pa- 
tient, for  the  reft  of  the  day,  continues 
to  have  more  free  and  eafy  breathing, 
but  it  is  feldom  entirely  fuch.  He  ftill 
feels  fome  tightnefs  acrofs  his  breaft, 
cannot  breathe  eafily  in  a  horizontal  pof- 
ture,  and  can  hardly  bear  any  motion  of 
his  body,  without  having  his  breathing 
rendered  more  difficult  and  uneafy. 

J5.  In  the  afternoon  he  has  an  unufual  flatu- 
lency of  his  ftomach,  and  an  unufual 
drowfinefs;  and  very  frequently  thefe 
lymptoms  precede  the  firft  attacks  of  the 
difeafe  ;  but,  whether  thefe  fymptoms 
appear  or  not,  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
returns  towards  the  evening;  and  then 
fometimes  gradually  increafes,  till  it  be- 
comes as  violent  as  jn  the  night  before : 
or,  if,  during  the  day,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  has  been  moderate,  and  the 
perfon  got  fome  fleep  in  the  firft  part  of 
the  night,  he  is,  however,  waked  about 
midnight,  or  at  fometime  between  mid- 
night and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  is  then  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fit  of 
difficult  breathing,  which  runs  the  fame 
courfe  as  the  night  before. 

16.  In  this  manner  fits  return  for  feveral 

nights 
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nights  mcceffively,  but  generally,  after 
fome  nights  paffed  in  this  way,  the  fits 
fuffer  more  confiderable  remiffions. 
17.  This  efpecially  happens  when  the  remif- 
fions  are  attended  with  a  more  copious 
expectoration  in  the  mornings ;  and  that 
this  continues  from  time  to  time  through- 
out the  day.     In  thefe  circumftances 
afthmatics,  for  a  long  time  after,  have 
not  only  more  eafy  days,  but  alfo  enjoy 
nights  of  entire  fleep,  without  the  recur- 
rence of  the  difeafe. 
When  this  diforder,  however,  has  once  taken 
place  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  it  is  ready 
to  return  at  times  for  the  reft  of  life. 

Changes  of  weather  are  ufually  felt  very  fenfi- 
bly  by  afthmatic  people,  who  in  general  cannot 
live  with  tolerable  eafe  in  the  atmofphere  of  large 
cities ;  though  we  mail  fometimes  meet  with  pa- 
tients who  agree  better  with  this  air,  which  is  fo 
loaded  with  grofs  effluvia  of  various  kinds,  than 
with  the  pureft  that  can  be  found  in  country  fitu- 
ations. 

When  the  afthma  is  found  to  depend  on  fome 
other  difeafe,  whether  it  be  the  gout  or  intermit- 
tent fever,  or  when  it  proceeds  from  the  ftriking 
in  of  fome  cutaneous  eruption,  regard  muft  al- 
ways be  had  to  the  primary  difeafe  :  thus,  in  the 
afthma  arthriticum,  finapifms  to  the  feet,  or  blifter- 
ing,  will  be  abfolutely  necefiary,  in  order  if  pofli- 

ble 
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ble  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  gout.  And  when  the 
dregs  of  an  ague  give  rife  to  an  afthma,  which  is 
termed  Febricofum,  and  invades  at  regular  inter- 
vals, we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  cortex. 

Afthma  generally  terminates  in  Hydrothorax, 
or  Phthifis  Pulmonalis. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXIII. 

In  the  order  we  proceed  now  to  the  ftomach, 
the  fource  of  a  vaft  variety  of  fymptoms,  or  what 
have  by  fome  medical  writers  been  accounted  as 
fo  many  difeafes,  ail  which  we  fliall  include  un- 
der the  general  term 

DYSPEPSIA*,  OR  INDIGESTION, 

It  is  characterized  by 

1.  A  pallid  countenance, 

2.  A  want  of  appetite. 

3.  Frequent  fqueamiftmefs, 

4.  Eructations  of  wind. 
5;  Acid  eructations. 

6.  Diftention  of  the  ftomach. 

7.  Pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  felt  efpe- 

cially  upon  any  preflure. 

8.  The  pain  on  the  left  fide,  diftinguilhing  it 

from  pleurify,  with 

9.  The  pulfe  flow,  and  fmall. 

*  From  <ivg,  bad,  and  %ej<ietv,  to  concoct. 

10.  Great 
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10.  Great  depreffion  of  fpirits. 

11.  Coftivenefs. 

12.  The  lower  extremities  extremely  cold, 
from  fpafms  of  the  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm obftru&ing  the  blood  in  its  de- 
fcent,  and  determining  to  the  head: 
hence, 

13.  Flufhes  of  heat  in  the  face. 

14.  Beatings  of  the  temporal  artery. 

15.  Giddinefs. 

16.  Hyfteria,  or  temporary  infanity, 

17.  Convulfions. 

18.  Vomiting  of  a  fluid  like  coffee. 

19.  A  fudden  and  great  flux  of  pale  urine. 

20.  A  dry  hicking  nervous  cough. 

21.  Horrid  dreams,  generally  of  precipices. 

22.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  flow  of 
water  from  the  mouth*. 

The  imbecility  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  con- 
fequent  fymptoms,  may,  however,  frequently 
depend  upon  fome  organic  affection  of  the  fto- 
mach itfelf,  as  tumour,  ulcer,  or  fchirrofity  ;  or 
upon  fome  afFe£tion  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
communicated  to  the  ftomach,  as  in  gout,  ame- 
norrhcea,  and  fome  others.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
Jhowever,  the  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  are  to  be 
confidered  as  fecondary  or  fympathic  afFe&ions, 

*  This,  by  Cullen,  has  been  conlidered  as  denoting  adiftinft 
difeafe,  called  by  him,  Pyrojis. 
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to  be  cured  only  by  curing  the  primary  difeafe. 
Such  fecondary  and  fympathic  cafes  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  treated  of  here  ;  but,  as  I  prefume 
that  the  imbecility  of  the  ftomach  may  often 
take  place  without  either  any  organic  affeftion 
of  this  part,  or  any  more  primary  afFe£tion,  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body ;  fo  I  fuppofe  and 
expect  it  will  appear,  from  the  confideration 
of  the  remote  caufes,  that  the  dyfpepfia  may 
be  often  an  idiopathic  affe&ion,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  properly  taken  into  the  fyftem  of  me- 
thodical Nofology,  and  becomes  the  fubje£l  of 
our  confideration  here. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  mod  cafes, 
the  weaker  a£tion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
ftomach,  is  the  moft  frequent  and  chief  caufe 
of  the  fymptoms  mentioned ;  but  I  dare  not 
maintain  it  to  be  the  only  caufe  of  idiopathic 
dyfpepfia.  There  is,  pretty  certainly,  a  pecu- 
liar fluid  in  the  ftomach  of  animals,  or  at  leaft  a 
peculiar  quality  in  the  fluids,  that  we  know  to 
be  there,  upon  which  the  folution  of  the  ali- 
ments taken  into  the  ftomach  chiefly  depends  : 
and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  probable,  that  the  pe- 
culiar quality  of  the  diflblving  or  digefting  fluids 
may  be  varioufly  changed,  or  that  their  quantity 
may  be,  upon  occafion,  diminifhed.  It  is  there- 
fore fufficiently  probable,  that  a  change  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  thefe  fluids  may  produce 
a.  confiderable  difference  in  the  phenomena  of 

digeftion, 
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digeftion,  and  particularly  may  give  occafion 
to  many  of  the  morbid  appearances  men- 
tioned. 

This  feems  to  be  very  well  founded,  and 
points  out  another  proximate  caufe  of  dyfpepfia 
befide  that  we  have  already  afligned :  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
digeftive  fluid,  the  changes  which  it  may  un- 
dergo, or  the  caufes  by  which  it  may  be  changed, 
are  all  matters  fo  little  known,  that  I  cannot 
found  any  practical  do&rine  upon  any  Suppo- 
sition with  refpeft  to  them  ;  and  as,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  imbecility  of  the  ftomach,  either  as 
caufing  the  change  in  the  digeftive  fluid,  or  as 
being  induced  by  that  change,  feems  always  to 
be  prefent,  and  to  have  a  great  fhare  in  occa- 
sioning the  fymptoms  of  indigeftion  ;  fo  I  Shall 
Still  confider  the  imbecility  of  the  ftomach  as 
the  proximate  and  almoft  fole  caufe  of  dyfpepfia. 
And  I  the  more  readily  admit  of  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  do&rine  applies 
very  fully  and  clearly  to  the  explaining  the  whole 
of  the  practice  which  experience  has  eftablifhed 
as  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  this  difeafe. 

Confidering  this,  then,  as  the  proximate  caufe 
of  dyfpepfia,  I  proceed  to  mention  the  feveral 
remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  as>  they  are  fuch 
as,  on  different  occaflons,  feem  to  produce  a  lofs 
of  tone  in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach. 

They 
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They  may,  I  think,  be  confidered  under  two 
heads,  the  firji  is,  of  thofe  which  a£t  directly 
and  immediately  upon  the  ftomach  itfelf :  the 
jecond  is,  of  thofe  which  aft  upon  the  whole 
body,  or  particular  parts  of  it,  but  in  confequence 
of  which  the  ftomach  is  chiefly  or  almoft  only  af- 
fe&ed. 

Of  the  ffrft  kind  are, 

1.  Certain  fedative  or  narcotic  fubftances 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  fuch  as  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  ardent  fpirits,  opium,  bit- 
ters, aromatics,  putrids,  and  acefcents. 

2.  The  large  and  frequent  drinking  of  warm 
water,  or  of  warm  watery  liquids. 

3.  Frequent  furfeit,  or  immoderate  repletion 

of  the  ftomach. 

4.  Frequent  vomiting,  whether  fpontaneoufly 
arifing,  or  excited  by  art. 

5.  Very  frequent  fpitting,  or  rejection  of 
faliva. 

Thofe  caufes  which  a£l  upon  the  whole 
body,  of  upon  particular  parts  and  functions  of 
it,  are, 

1.  An  indolent  and  fedentary  life. 
%  Vexation  of  mind,   and   diforderly  paf- 
fions  of  any  kind* 

3.  Intenfe  ftudy,  or  clofe  application  to  bufi- 
nefs  too  long  continued. 

4.  Frequent  intoxication ;  which  partly  be- 
longs to  this  head,  partly  to  the  former. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  being  much  expofed  to  moift  and  cold 
air  when  without  exercife. 
Though  this  difeafe,  as  proceeding  from  the 
laffc  fet  of  caufes,  may  be  confidered  as  a  fymp- 
tomatic  affe£tion  only ;  yet,  as  the  affection 
of  the  ftomach  is  generally  the  firft,  always  the 
chief,  and  often  the  only,  effect  which  thefe 
caufes  produce  or  difcover,  I  think,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach  may  be  confidered  as  the 
difeafe  to  be  attended  to  in  practice ;  and  the 
more  properly  fo,  as  in  many  cafes  the  general 
debility  is  only  to  be  cured  by  reftoring  the  tone 
of  the  flomach,  and  by  remedies  firfi:  applied  to 
this  organ. 

It  remains  now  to  be  obferved,  that  violent  or 
long  continued  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  often 
terminate  in  an  apoplexy,  palfy,  jaundice,  dropfy, 
tympany,  or  phthifis.  Now,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  it  will  not  appear  ftrange,  that  the  brain 
and  nerves  may,  by  the  continuance  or  frequent 
repetition  of  fuch  fhocks,  be  lo  weakened  or 
difordered,  that  not  only  fatuity,  a  deep  melan- 
choly, or  mania,  but  alfo  a  palfy  or  an  apo- 
plexy, may  enfue.  Further,  as  nervous  difor- 
ders  are  often  owing  to  fome  morbid  matter  in 
the  blood,  arifing  from  a  defective  chylification 
from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  this 
imperfectly  flimulates  the  brain  or  origin  of  the 
nerves,  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  how  a  palfy, 
apoplexy,  or  tabes,  may  be  the  confequence. 

2  Again, 
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Again,  fince  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  dis- 
orders, are  fometimes  occafioned  by  obftru&ions 
in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  often  give  rife  to 
them;  and  as  from  a  bad  digeftion  the  chyle 
mull  be  ill  prepared,  it  will  appear  why  thofe 
difeafes  do  fometimes  terminate  in  the  jaundice 
or  dropfy. 

It  has  been  obferved  alfo,  that  patients  much 
afflicted  with  thofe  ailments  have  at  length  fallen 
into  a  tympanites,  which  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  I  have  mown  above,  that  the  great  pre- 
difpofing  caufe  of  nervous,  hypochondriac,  and 
hyfteric  diforders,  is  a  particular  weakness  and 
delicacy,  or  uncommon  fenfibility  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  ;  whence,  from  flight  caufes, 
they  are  often  affected  with  fpafms.  Now, 
when  the  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  do  not  continue  long,  the  wind 
that  was  pent  up  is  allowed  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  is  at  laft  expelled  either 
upwards  or  downwards  :  but  when  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  by  reafon  of  their  weaknefs,  and 
fmall,  but  continued,  fpafms,  have  been  inflated 
by  flow  degrees,  the  irritation  occafioned  by  this 
diftenfion  increafes  the  fpafm  fo  much,  that  the 
air,  continually  generated  by  the  aliment  in  time 
of  digeftion,  is  moftly  retained,  or,  at  leaft,  is 
not  difcharged  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  relieve 
the  patient,  or  fenfibly  to  diminilli  the  fwelling 
of  the  belly. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,a  phthilis  pulmonalis  may  alfo  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  nervous  diforders,  when  the  morbid 
matter  producing  them  falls  chiefly  upon  the 
lungs ;  or  when  the  vitiated  chyle  or  blood  forms 
obftruclions  in  that  organ. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  while 
the  morbid  matter  producing  the  hypochondriac 
difeafe,  chiefly  affe&s  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
the  patients  are  always  apprehenfive,  and  often 
greatly  alarmed  from  any  trifling  increafe  or  va- 
riation of  their  complaints,  as  if  they  were  in 
immediate  danger  of  dying  ;  but  after  this  mat- 
ter has  left  its  own  feat,  and,  by  fixing  on  the 
lungs,  has  brought  on  an  incurable  phthilis,  they 
generally  ceafe  to  be  apprehenfive  or  fearful,  and 
cherifh  the  hopes  of  life  to  the  laft.  The  rea- 
fon  is,  that  when  the  lungs  are  aflfecled,  there  are 
no  fuch  uneafy  feelings  excited  in  the  body,  nor 
fear  and  defpondency  in  the  mind,  as  when  the 
ftomach  and  interlines  fuffer,  which  are  not  only 
poflefled  of  a  much  more  delicate  fenfibility  than 
the  lungs,  but  have  alfo  a  more  remarkable 
fympathy  with  the  brain,  and  whole  nervous 
fyflem. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXIV. 

Incubus,  or  night-mare. 

In  this  difeafe,  which  might  with  much  pro- 
priety be  included  under  the  article,  Dyfpepfia, 
the  patient,  in  time  of  fleep,  imagines  he  feels 

1.  An  uncommon  oppreflion  or  weight  about 
his  breaft  and  ftomach,  which  he  can,  by 
no  effort  make  off ; 

2.  He  now  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out, 
though  oftener,  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in 
vain. 

3.  He  imagines  himfelf  to  be  ftruggling  with 
ftrong  men,  or  devils,  to  be  in  a  houfe  on 
fire,  or  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the 
fea  or  fome  river. 

4.  In  attempting  to  run  away  from  danger, 
or  climb  up  a  hill,  he  fancies  he  falls 
back  as  much  after  every  ftep  as  he  had 
advanced  before. 

5.  The  terror  excited  by  the  frightful  ideas 
attending  the  night-mare,  fometimes  oc- 
casions a  tingling  of  the  ears,  anda  tremor 
over  the  whole  body. 

*  From  incumbere,  to  prefs  upon. 

This 
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This  diforder  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  a  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
linufes  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  veffels  of  the  lungs ; 
©r  from  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  being  fent 
to  the  head. 

The  horizontal  pofture  in  time  of  fleep,  and 
the  preffure  of  the  ftomach  upon  the  aorta,  in  a 
fupine  fituation,  have  been  thought  fufficient  to 
occafion  a  more  than  ufual  diftenfion  of  the  finufes 
and  other  veffels  of  the  brain  j  and  the  weight  of 
the  heart  preffing  on  the  left  auricle  and  large 
trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  may,  it  is  faidj, 
prevent  the  eafy  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
lungs,  and  fo  produce  an  oppreffion,  and  fenfe  of 
weight  and  fuffocation  in  the  breaft*.    But  not 
to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  thefe 
opinions,  which  are  far  from  being  fatisfa6tory,  I 
mall  only  obferve,  that  if  they  were  true,  fome 
degree  of  the  night-mare  ought  to  happen  to 
every  perfon  that  lies  on  his  back,  efpecially  after 
eating  a  full  meal.    Further^  if  a  horizontal  fitu- 
ation could  overcharge  the  brain  with  blood,  fo 
as  to  occafion  the  incubus,  how  comes  it  that 
people,  who  remain  for  fometime  in  an  invert- 
ed pofture,  do  not  feel  this  difeafe  beginning  to 
attack  them  ?  And  why  does  a  flighter  degree  of 
the  night-mare  fometimes  feize  people  who  fleep 


*  See  Dr.  Bond's  ingenious  Eflky  on  the  Incubus. 
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in  an  ere£l  fituation  in  a  chair  *  ?  As  trie  weight 
of  the  ftomach,  even  when  filled  with  food,  can 
have  fcarce  any  effect  upon  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  aorta,  fo  the  preflure  of  the  heart 
is  by  much  too  fmall  to  be  able,  fenfibly,  to  re- 
tard the  motion  of  that  fluid  in  the  pulmonary 
veins;  otherwife  people  exhaufted  by  tedious 
difeafes,  who  generally  lie  on  their  back,  would 
be  conftantly  affected  with  the  incubus. 

We  know,  that  certain  medicines  or  poifons, 
worms,  and  even  corrupted  bile,  or  other  hu- 
mours, by  difagreeably  affecting  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach,  produce  an  oppreffion  about  the  pra:- 
cordia,  wild  imaginations,  frightful  dreams,  rav- 
ing, and  infenfibility :  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
low  fpirits,  melancholy,  and  difturbed  fleep,  often 
proceed  from  a  difordered  ftate  of  the  ftomach. 
Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  night-mare  has  its  feat 
chiefly  in  the  fame  organ  ?  If  epileptic  fits  often 
proceed  from  the  ftomach,  why  may  not  the  in- 
cubus, which  has  been  confidered  by  Galen  as  a 
nocturnal  or  {lighter  epilepfy,  have  its  feat  in  that 
part?  People  troubled  with  nervous  and  hypo- 
chondriac ailments,  and  who  have  delicate  or  fla- 
tulent ftomachs,  are  more  fubject  than  others  to 
this  diforder. — A  heavy  or  flatulent  fupper  greatly 

*  Something  of  this  kind  I  have  experienced  myfelf,  not 
only  after  eating,  but  alfo  before  flipper,  when  my  ftomach  was 
<sut  of  order,  and  troubled  with  wind. — Dr.  Whytt. 
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lncreafes  the  night-mare  in  thofe  who  are  pre- 
difpofed  to  it.  The  fympathy  of  the  ftomach 
with  the  head,  heart,  uterus,  lungs,  and  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  remarkable,  that  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  fuppofing  the  feveral  fymptoms  of 
the  incubus  to  arife  from  a  difagreeable  affection 
of  the  nerves  of  that  organ. 

When  my  ftomach  has  been  out  of  order,  fays 
Dr.  Whytt,  and  troubled  with  wind,  I  have  often 
perceived  the  incubus  feize  me  before  I  was  fully 
afleep,  the  uneafinefs  of  which  would  make  me 
get  up  fuddenly.  As  foon  as  I  was  quite  awake, 
I  was  generally  fenfible  I  had  been  affected 
with  dn  uneafinefs  about  my  ftomach,  attend- 
ed with  a  faintnefs,  and  fome  fort  of  oppreffion 
or  fuffocation  about  my  breaft,  as  if  the  circula- 
tion in  my  lungs  had  been  a  good  deal  obftru£t- 
ed.  While  I  fat  up  in  bed,  or  lay  awake,  I  felt 
nothing  of  thefe  fymptoms,  except,  perhaps, 
fome  degree  of  uneafinefs  about  my  ftomach ; 
but  when  I  was  juft  about  to  fall  afleep,  this 
began  to  return  again.  In  this  way,  I  have  often 
gone  on,  for  two  hours  or  more,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night.  At  laft,  I  found  that  a  dram 
of  brandy  after  the  firft  attack,  kept  me  eafy  the 
whole  night.  This  remedy  has  never  failed  to 
fucceed  with  me,  the  few  times  I  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  try  it ;  for  of  late,  fince  my  ftomach  has 
been  pretty  found,  I  have  feldom  felt  in  my  fleep 
any  of  thofe  uneafy  fenfations  which  refemble- 
the  night-mare. 

D  d  2  From 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  it  feems  probable, 
that  in  the  incubus  the  ftomach  is  commonly  the 
part  primarily  affected :  I  fay  commonly,  becaufe 
fymptoms  like  thofe  of  the  night-mare  may  fome- 
times  arife  without  any  fault  in  the  ftomach. 
Thus,  I  have  known  aftmatic  patients,  whofe 
lungs  were  much  obftru£ted,  who,  in  time  of 
lleep,  were  greatly  opprefled  with  a  fcnfe  of  fuf- 
focation,  and  difturbed  with  uneafy  dreams :  and 
Dr.  Lower  mentions  a  patient,  who,  though  he 
would  fleep  pretty  eafily  with  his  head  inclined 
forward,  yet  in  the  oppofite  fituation,  he  was  al- 
ways foon  awaked  with  horrid  dreams  and  tre- 
mors ;  the  caufe  of  which  appeared,  after  his 
death,  to  have  been  a  great  quantity  of  water  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  incubus  is  moft  apt  to  feize  perfons  when 
lying  on  their  back ;  becaufe  in  this  pofition,  on 
account  of  the  ftomach  and  other  abdominal  vif- 
cera  preffing  more  upon  the  diaphragm,  we  cannot 
refpire  with  the  fame  eafe  as  when  we  fit  up,  or 
lie  on  one  fide.  Further,  in  that  fituation  of  the 
body,  the  food  feems  to  lie  heavier  on  the  fto- 
mach, and  wind  in  it  does  not  efcape  fo  readily 
by  the  aefophagus  or  pylorus  as  in  an  erect  pofture 
when  thefe  paffages  are  higher  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  ftomach*.    We  are  only  affected 

with 

*  When  I  have  been  liable  to  be  attacked  with  a  fenfation 
of  faintnefs  at  my  ftomach,  I  have  found  it  always  worfe  when 
I  lay  on  my  back  in  the  night- time,  and  become  better  whea 
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with  the  night-mare  in  time  of  fleep,  beeaufe  the 
ftrange  ideas  excited  in  the  mind,  in  confequence 
of  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  ftomach,-  are  not 
then  corre&ed  by  the  external  fenfes,  as  they  are 
when  we  are  awake  ;  nor  do  we  by  an  increafed 
refpiration,  or  other  motions  of  the  body,  en- 
deavour to  (hake  off  any  beginning  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion  about  the  ftomach  or  breaft.  The  incubus 
generally  feizes  one  in  his  firft  fleep,  but  feldom 
towards  the  morning,  beeaufe  at  this  time  the 
ftomach  is  much  lefs  loaded  with  food,  than  in 
the  beginning  of  the  night. 

If  the  night-mare  were  owing  to  a  ftagnation 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  from  the  weight  of  the 
heart,  or  in  the  finufes  and  other  veflels  of  the 
brain,  from  the  horizontal  pofture  of  the  body,  it 
would  become  greater  the  longer  it  continued, 
and  would  fcarce  ever  go  off  fpontaneoufly  ;  but 
we  know  that  this  difeafe,  after  affe£ting  people 
for  fome  time,  often  gradually  ceafes,  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  refreshing  fleep  ;  for  as  foon  as  the 
load  of  meat,  or  wind,  or  other  caufe  difagree- 
ably  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  is  re- 
moved, the  oppreffion  and  weight  on  the  breaft, 
wild  imaginations,  frightful  dreams,  &c.  vanilh, 
as  all  thefe  proceed  originally  from  the  diforder 

I  got  out  of  bed,  or  fat  up  in  it ;  and  a  middle»aged  woman, 
who,  in  the  morning,  was  frequently  fubjedt  to  faintings,  found 
that  fhe  could  prevent  them  by  getting  up  as  foon  as  fhe  per- 
ceived them  about  to  come  on.— Dr.  Whytt, 

'     %  of 
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of  the  ftomach.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to 
obferve,  that  as  neither  wind,  tough  phlegm,  nor 
crudities  in  the  ftomach,  do  ever  occafion  the 
fymptoms  of  the  hypochondriac  difeafe,  unlefs 
the  nerves  of  that  organ  be  indifpofed ;  fo  neither 
a  horizontal  pofture,  fleep,  nor  heavy  fuppers,  do 
ever  produce  the  night-mare,  at  leaft  in  any  con- 
derable  degree,  unlefs  the  perfon  be  predifpofed 
to  it  from  the  particular  condition  of  the  nerves 
of  his  ftomach. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXV. 

DIABETES,  OR  IMMODERATE  FLOW  OF  URINE. 

The  Diabetes  Mellitus*,  though  fometimes  ter- 
minating in  recovery,  is  yet  well  known  to  be 
a  difeafe  which  has  in  general  refilled  every  re- 
medy hitherto  recommended  for  its  removal. 
Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  improve  the  prac- 
tice in  that  affection,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as 
deferving  particular  attention.  The  ingenious 
Dr.  Rollo  recommends  a  mode  of  treatment, 
which,  in  fome  inftances,  has  been  decidedly 
productive  of  remarkable  benefit.  It  may  juftly, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  well  meriting  a  fair 
trial  in  future  cafes. 

The  firft  cafe  related,  is  that  of  Captain 
Meredith,  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  When  he 
came  under  Dr.  Rollo's  care,  on  the  16th  of 
October  1796,  he  voided  about  twelve  quarts 

*  Frotii  hx\  through,  and  tutw,  to  pafs,  and  mel,  honey. 
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of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  urine,  fever* 
quart-bottles  of  which  he  had  preferved,  having 
been  voided  during  the  courfe  of  the  night,  was 
of  a  light  ftraw  colour,  had  no  urinous  fmell,  but 
emitted  fomewhat  of  a  violent  flavour,  and  was 
very  fweet  to  the  tafte.  He  was  affe£ted  with 
exceffive  thirft,  and  had  drank,  during  the  day, 
feven  or  eight  quarts.  His  tongue  was  fomewhat 
whitilh,  but  moid :  there  was  a  cleannefs  in  his 
mouth,  and  he  fpat  a  white  frothy  faliva,  of  a 
fweetinV tafte.  His  appetite  for  food  was  vari- 
able, fometimes  unufually  keen,  particularly  at 
uncommon  times,  as  during  the  night.  His  face 
was  fluflied,  his  Ikin  dry,  but  not  unufually  warm, 
and  his  pulfe  did  riot  exceed  eighty-four  ftrokes 
in  the  minute. 

He  was  frequently  fick,  and  threw  up  a  vifcid 
matter,  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  but  with  fome  fweet- 
nefs.  After  eating,  he  complained  of  a  pain  of 
his  ftomach,  which  in  general  continued  about 
half  an  hour. 

'  He  complained  of  a  conftant  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  kidneys,  extending  forwards,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  right,  in  which  there 
feemed  to  be  a  greater  fulnefs  and  tendernefs  to 
the  touch. 

There  was  likewife  a  retraction  of  the  tefticle, 
with  a  weaknefs,  fenfe  of  coldnefs,  and  at  night 
an  cedematous  fwelling  of  the  leg  on  the  fame 

fide. 

He 
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He  alfo  complained  of  a  pain  and  tendernefi? 
<of  the  great  toe.  He  felt  alfo  a  fingular  flutter- 
ing fenfation  jn  his  belly,  extending  from  the 
fituation  of  the  kidneys. 

He  was  regular  in  his  bowels,  though  fome- 
times  inclined  to  coftivenefs.  His  ftools  were  of 
a  greenifh  colour,  and  had  no  unpleafant  fmell. 

His  gums  were  reddifh,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance as  if  affe£ted  by  mercury.  The  teeth  felt  to 
him  loofe.  There  was  a  fulnefs  about  the  eyes. 
With  a  turbid  yellowifli  caft,  and  he  had  flight 
Occafional  head-achs. 

He  had  not  been  particularly  reftri&ed  in  diet, 
which  confifted  of  animal  food  and  vegetables ; 
and  he  drank  from  a  pint  to  a  bottle  of  port 
wine  daily.    His  other  drink  was  toaft-water. 

He  ufed  exercife,  both  in  the  way  of  riding  and 
walking  ;  but  he  could  not  walk  above  two  miles 
without  much  fatigue. 

At  this  time  thirty-fix  ounces,  Troy  weight,  of 
his  urine,  analyzed  by  Mr.  Cruickfhank,  yielded 
by  evaporation  three  ounces  and  one  drachm  of 
faccharine  extraS,  of  the  appearance  of  mo- 
laffes,  but  thicker.  According  to  this  propor- 
tion, his  whole  urine'  for  a  day,  would  have 
yielded  twenty-nine  ounces  Troy  weight;  an 
aftonilhing  quantity  to  be  feparated  daily  from 
the  fyftem.  Treating  fome  of  this  extract  with 
the  nitrous  acid,  Mr.  Cruickfhank  procured  the 

fae- 
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faccharine  or  oxalic  acid.  With  a  fmaller  pro- 
portion of  the  acid,  it  produced  a  fubftance 
which,  in  appearance,  tafte,  and  fmell,  could 
not  be  diftinguifhed  from  honey. 

Two  portions  of  blood,  about  four  ounces 
each,  were  taken  from  his  arm.  Thefe  in  ap- 
pearance exactly  refembled  what  is  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Dobfon,  excepting  that  the  ferum  did  not 
impart  a  fenfibly  fweet  tafte.  The  craffamentum 
of  the  firft  cup  had  a  flight  buffy  coat ;  the  craf- 
famentum of  the  fecond  had  more.  The  buffy 
coat  in  both  was  of  a  bluifh  colour,  fimilar  to 
what  mercury  fometimes  produces.  A  portion 
of  blood  from  a  healthy  perfon,  drawn  on  the 
fame  day,  was  placed  in  the  fame  room,  and  in 
the  fame  circumftances  with  one  of  the  portions 
of  diabetic  blood.  In  two  days  the  diabetic 
blood  affumed  a  cafeous  appearance  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  the  whole  mafs  became  dry  and  re- 
finous,  without  having  undergone  any  apparent 
putrefactive  procefs.  At  the  end  of  fixteendays, 
it  remained  in  the  fame  ftate ;  whereas  the  healthy 
blood  exhibited  evident  marks  of  great  putre- 
faction in  four  days ;  and  it  became  necelfary  to 
throw  it  away  on  the  feventh. 

When  this  patient  came  under  Dr.  Rollo's  care, 
his  difeafe  had  been  of  feven  months  Handing. 
During  that  time  he  had  taken  fome  remedies, 
under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  phyfician  at 
Yarmouth,  the  principal  of  which  were  Peru- 
vian ' 
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vian  bark  and  alum.  He  bad  fallen  away  very 
confiderably  in  flefh  and  fat ;  for,  in  Oftober 
1794,  when  in  apparent  health,  he  weighed  fix- 
teen  ftones  and  eight  pounds  ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1796,  he  weighed  only  eleven  ftones  and 
eight  pounds,  (hewing  a  lofs  by  the  difeafe  of 
no  lefs  than  five  ftones  in  weight. 

For  fix  months  preceding  the  attack  of  the 
diabetes,  he  was  often  fick,  and  vomited  at  leaft 
two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  and  he  frequently 
brought  up  from  the  ftomach,  during  thefe  vo- 
mitings, different  things  which  he  had  eaten 
feveral  days  before.  Thefe  feemed  to  be  unal- 
tered, and  the  tafte  was  very  generally  four. 

He  always  ate  heartily,  and  drank  freely,  but 
not  intemperately.  He  was  fond  of  high-fea- 
foned  and  fat  difhes.  He  had  been  fubje&ed  to 
two  regular  attacks  of  gout,  and  had  at  other 
times  two  fevere  fits  of  cholic.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  and  had  two  children.  He  was, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  five  feet 
eleven  inches  high,  of  a  fair  complexion,  with 
light-brown  hair,  and  dark  blue  eyes. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  cafe,  what  appeared  to  Dr. 
Rollo  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  treatment, 
were,  to  deftroy  the  faccharine  procefs  going 
on  in  the  ftomach,  to  promote  a  healthy  alTimu- 
lation,  to  prevent  the  fuppofed  increafe  of  ab- 
forption  from  the  furface,  to  diminifh  the  in- 

creafed 
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(Creafed  ae^iqc,  and  to  change  the  imagined  de- 
rangement of  the  kidneys. 

With  thefe  intentions  the  following  plan  of 
treatment  was  refolved  upon. 

J.  His  diet  to  confift  principally  of  animal 
food  ;  for  breakfaft,  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  milk  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  lime 
water,  or  beef  tea,  with  toafted  bread ; 
at  dinner,  game,  and  old  meats  which 
have  been  long  kept,  and,  as  far  as  the 
ftomach  may  bear,  fat  and  rancid  old 
meats,  as  pork,  taking  care  always  to  eat 
in  moderation  ;  for  fupper,  the  fame  as 
breakfaft. 

2.  For  drink,  he  was  allowed  daily  four 
quarts  of  water  which  had  been  boiled, 
and  in  which  was  diffolved  a  drachm  of  the 
kali  fulphuratum.  He  was  ftri&ly  forbid 
to  ufe  any  other  article,  excepting  thefe, 
either  in  the  way  of  meat  or  drink. 

3.  His  fkin  to  be  anointed  with  hog's  lard 
every  morning.  Flannel  to  be  worn  next 
the  ikin,  and  the  gentled  exercife  only 
to  be  permitted,  but  confinement  to  be 
preferred. 

4.  A  draught  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  con- 
lifting  of  twenty-five  drops  of  tartarifed 
antimonial  wine,  and  twenty-five  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  and  the  quantities  to  be 
gradually  increafed. 

5.  An 
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5,  An  ulceration,  about  the  fize  of  half  a 
crown,  was  directed  to  be  produced,  and 
maintained  externally,  immediately  oppa- 
fite  to  each  kidney. 
And,  laftly,  his  bowels  were  to  be  kept  re* 
gularly  open,  by  a  pill  of  equal  parts  of 
aloes  and  foap. 
This  treatment  was  begun  19th  of  O£tober, 
and,  fo  foon  as  the  2lft,  fome  changes  occurred. 
He  made,  in  twenty-four  hours,  only  fix  quarts 
of  urine,  and  drank  only  three  quarts  of  the  ful- 
phurated  alkaline  water.    The  urine  was  not 
fo  pale,  had  a  cloud   in  it,  and  was  more 
urinous  in  fmell.    On  the  lft  of  November  the 
urine  did  not  exceed  four  quarts,  while  it  was 
of  a  higher  colour,  and  more  urinous  fmell. 
His  fkin  was  moift  and  he  perfpired  freely ; 
his  ftools  were  large,  and  very  offenfive,  and  he 
was  in  every  refpe£t  much  eafier,  though  he 
complained  of  much  pain  from  the  ulcerated 
parts  of  the  loins.    Imagining  that  the  quantity 
of  alkaline  fait,  which  he  took  daily  in  the  kali 
fulphuratum,  might  have  fome  improper  effe6t 
on  the  kidneys,  it  was  refolved  to  try  hepatifed 
ammonia,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Cruickfliank, 
who  was  of  opinion,  that  it  might  prove  a  more 
certain  and  attive  medicine  in  diminishing  the 
adtion  of  the  ftomach,  as  well  as  the  action  of 
the  fyftem  in  general.     He  was  therefore  di- 
rected to  take  five  drops  of  it,  in  each  half-pint 

tumbler 


tumbler  full  of  water,  which  he  ufed  as  drink. 
The  lft  day  he  took  thirty-five  drops  at  diffe- 
rent times,  which  in  the  evening,  produced  fick- 
nefs  and  vomiting,  with  giddinefs  and  drow- 
fmefs.  He  was  therefore  directed  to  leave  off 
the  hepatifed  ammonia  for  one  day,  and  then 
to  begin  with  two  drops  to  each  tumbler  full  of 
water. 

On  the  fourth,  he  drank  only  two  pints  of 
water,  and  made  only  two  quarts  of  urine, 
which  was  not  fweet,  and  depofited  a  red 
fandy,  or  lateritious  fediment.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  the  opiate  at  bed-time  was  difcon- 
tinued ;  and  on  the  8th  the  rubbing  with  the 
hog's  lard  was  left  off. 

Between  the  4th  and  14th  of  November,  in 
confequence  of  fome  irregularities  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  particularly  drinking  beer  and 
tea,  the  difeafe  was  to  a  flight  degree  repro- 
duced. On  the  14th,  therefore,  an  entire  ab- 
ftinence  from  vegetable  matter  was  directed ; 
nothing  was  allowed  approaching  nearer  to  it 
than  milk  ;  and  even  this  was  directed  to  be 
left  off,  and  flxong  beef-tea  fubftituted,  fhould 
the  difeafe  not  difappear.  This  foon  produced 
a  favourable  change,  his  urine  became  again  of 
a  much  higher  colour,  and  its  fmell  and  tafte  quite 
urinous. 

He  afterwards  continued  for  fome  time  with 
tolerable  regularity  on  the  courfe  already  men* 

tioned* 
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tioned,  and  by  the  18th  of  December  his  difeafe 
feemed  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  overcome  ;  he 
was  therefore  defired  to  eat  half  a  pound  of 
bread  as  a  daily  allowance,  and  to  take  exer- 
cife  more  freely. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  Dr.  Rollo  found 
that  fince  the  18th  he  had  continued  free  from 
the  difeafe.  He  was  now  in  high  fpirits,  and 
rapidly  gaining  fle(h.  His  urine  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  pints  in  the  twenty-four-hours.  It 
was  often  under  that  quantity,  and  perfectly 
urinous.  He  now  weighed  thirteen  ftones  and 
one  pound ;  fo  that  he  had  gained  about  a 
ftone  and  a  half  fince  the  end  of  November ; 
which  furnifhed  a  convincing  proof,  not  only 
of  the  removal  of  the  difeafe,  but  alfo  of  the 
difpofition  to  it. 

After  this  period,  Captain  Meredith  might 
be  conlidered  as  continuing  free  from  complaints. 
He  took  exercife  freely,  both  in  the  way  of 
walking  and  riding.  He  ate  a  fufficient  pro- 
portion of  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables, 
without  any  inconvenience.  His  appetite  was 
good  and  natural,  and  his  bowels  regularly  open. 
His  urine  continued  perfectly  natural,  and,  in 
general,  did  not  exceed  a  quart  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Of.  this  urine,  which  was  of  the  ordi- 
nary tafte  and  fmell,  nine  ounces  we^e  evapo- 
rated, and  yielded  of  a  brown  and  pungently 
faline  bitterifh-tafted  matter,  without  tenacity, 

three 


three  drachms  and  twenty  grains,  a  product  ex- 
ceffively  different  from  the  faccharine  extract 
refembling  rnolaffes,  which  his  urine  yielded  in 
Ocloben  The  produclt  now  obtained  was  very 
nearly  the  fame,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
as  Dr.  Rollo  obtained  from  his  own  urine,  which, 
he  had  every  reafon  to  believe,  was  in  the  healthy 
ftate. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Captain  Mere» 
dith  continuing  in  a  Hate  of  health,  was  ordered 
on  a£tive  fervice  j  to  which  he  very  readily  af- 
fented,  being  fatisfled  that  his  health  now  ena- 
bled him  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  ftation. 

The  fecond  cafe  which  Dr.  Rollo  has  here 
very  minutely  detailed,  but  into  the  particulars 
of  which  we  cannot  propofe  to  enter,  is  that 
of  a  general  officer  in  the  57  th  year  of  his 
age,  with  whom  the  urinary  difcharge  amount- 
ed to  ten  or  twelve  pints  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  j  and,  while  the  urine  had  a  very  fweet 
tafte,  he  was  at  the  fame  time  fubje&ed  to 
the  other  common  fymptoms  of  diabetes.  Af- 
ter his  difeafe  had  been  of  at  leaft  three  years 
ftanding,  and  after  recourfe  had  been  had  to 
the  affiftance  of  feveral  eminent  phyficians,  with- 
out benefit,  he  came  under  Dr.  Rollo's  care,  in 
the  beginning  of  January  1797. 

Nearly  the  fame  plan  of  treatment,  particu? 
larly  with  refpecl:  to  the  diet  of  animal  food,  was 
here  directed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Captain  Mere- 
diths 
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dith.  In  a  very  fhort  time,  a  remarkable  change 
for  the  better  was  produced.  His  thirft  was  di- 
minifhed,  and  his  urine  rarely  exceeded  two, 
three,  or  at  the  utmoft  four  points,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  being  at  the  fame  time  of  the  na- 
tural fenflble  qualities.  In  this  way  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  February,  gradually  recovering 
flefh  and  ftrength.  He  now  refolved  on  return- 
ing to  his  refidence  at  Portfmouth.  He  had 
very  great  impatience  under  reftriclion.  But  on 
parting  from  Dr.  Rollo,  he  was  told,  that,  for 
preventing  the  return  of  his  difeafe,  every  thing 
depended  on  himfelf ;  and  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  obfervation. 

He  bore  his  journey  very  well,  and  arrived  at 
Portfmouth  on  the  27th  of  February.  But  hav- 
ing eaten  fome  vegetables  on  the  road  the  day 
before,  he  was  attacked  with  a  bowel-com- 
plaint. On  the  6th  of  March  he  had  a  return 
of  his  bowel-complaint,  from  eating  beet-root. 
On  the  9th  he  had  the  fan£tion  of  a  phyfician  to 
eat  what  he  pleafed,  and  to  drink  wine.  The 
difeafe  was  foon  reproduced,  for  his  urine  became 
fweet,  and  was  increafed  in  quantity,  with  a  re- 
turn of  thirft  and  feverifhnefs.  Yet  this  cafe. 
Dr.  Rollo  juftly  obferves,  adds  ftrength  to  the 
conclufions  derived  from  the  former  cafe. 

From  the  two  cafes  Dr.  Rollo  draws  fome  ge- 
neral inferences.    He  concludes, 

1.  That  the  diabetus  mellitus  is  a  difeafe  of 
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the  ftomach,  proceeding  From  fome  mor* 
bid  changes  in  the  natural  powers  of 
digeftion  and  aflimulation. 

2.  That  the  kidneys  and  other  parts  of  the 
fyftem,  as  the  head  and  fkin,  are  affected 
fecondarily,  and  generally  by  fympathy, 
as  well  as  by  a  peculiar  ftimulus. 

3.  That  the  ftomach  affection  confifts  in  an 
increafed  a£tion  and  fecretion,  with  vi- 
tiation of  the  gaftric  fluid,  and,  probably, 
on  too  aclive  a  ftate  of  the  la£teal  ab- 
forbents. 

4.  That  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  is  accom- 
plifhed  by  regimen,  and  medicines  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  fugar,  and  di- 
miniming  the  increafed  action  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

5.  That  confinement,  an  entire  abftinence 
from  every  fpecies  of  vegetable  matter, 
a  diet  folely  of  animal  food,  with  eme- 
tics, hepatifed  ammonia,  and  narcotics, 
comprehend  the  principal  means  to  be 
employed. 

6.  That  the  fuccefs  of  the  treatment  in  a 
great  meafure  eftablifhes  the  five  pre- 
ceding inferences. 

7.  That  the  faccharine  matter  of  the  difeafe, 
is  formed  in  the  ftomach,  and  chiefly  from 
vegetable  matter,  as  has  been  fhewn  by 
the  immediate  effects  produced  by  the 

abfti- 
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abftinence  from  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
life  of  animal  food  folely. 

8.  That  acefcency  is  predominant  in  dia- 
betic ftomachs,  which  continues  even 
fome  time  after  the  entire  abftinence 
from  vegetable  matter,  and  after  the 
formation  of  fugar ;  and  that  while  fuch 
acefcency  remains,  the  difpofition  to  the 
difeafe  may  be  fuppofed  to  continue. 

9.  That  the  faccharine  matter  may  be  re- 
moved in  three  days,  and,  by  avoiding 
vegetable  matter,  will  not  again  be  re- 
produced; but  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
ftate  accurately,  when  the  difeafe,  and 
the  difpofition  to  it,  can  be  finally  re- 
moved. 

10.  That  there  are  two  circumftances  to  be 
eonfidered  in  this  difeafe,  which  we  may 
feparate  in  the  progrefs  of  the  treatment. 
As  it  has  been  Ihewn,  that  though  the 
formation  of  fugar  was  prevented,  yet 
the  increafed  a£tion  of  the  ftomach  re- 
mained, and  maintained  the  defect  of 
affimulation,  which  prevented  nutrition. 
Hence  two  obje£ts  occur  in  the  cure  ; 
for  it  is  not  yet  determined,  whether 
the  preventing  the  formation  of  fugar, 
by  an  entire  abftinence  from  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  ufe  of  animal  food,  with 
fets,  if  properly  perfevered  in;  might  not 
E  e  2  ulti- 
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ultimately  comprehend  the  other,  namely, 
the  removal  of  the  morbid  action  of  the 
ftomach. 

11.  That  the  lungs  and  fkin  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

12.  That  the  quantity  of  urine  is  probably  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluids  taken 
in,  and  has  but  little  dependence  on  ab- 
forption  of  fluids,  from  the  furface  of  ei- 
ther Ikin  or  lungs. 

13.  That  though  the  difeafe  has  been  Ihewn 
to  confift  in  an  increafed  morbid  action  of 
the  ftomach,  and  probably  too  great  a 
fecretion,  with  vitiation  of  the  gaftric 
fluid  ;  yet  the  peculiar  or  fpecific  con- 
dition of  either,  as  forming  the  difeafe, 
is  acknowledged  to  lie  in  obfcurity,  and 
muft  remain  fo  till  the  phyfiology  of  health- 
ful digeflion  be  properly  explained  and 
eftablifhed. 

14.  That  the  firft  cafe  had  only  been  of  about 
feyen  or  eight  months  duration  when  the 
treatment  commenced;  but  the  fecond 
cafe  nad  been  upwards  of  three  years 
continuance.  The  age  of  the  one  was 
thirty-four;  of  the  other,  fifty-feven ;  cir- 
cumftances  which  conftituted  material  dif- 
ferences, though  they  feemed  not  to  create 
correfponding  difficulties  in  the  treatment, 

fo 
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fo  far  as  the  direct  removal  of  the  com 
plaint  was  concerned.    They  may  how- 
ever retard,  in  the  one  inftance,  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  health. 

15.  That,  in  both  cafes,  deviations  occurred 
in  the  management,  and  were  refpe£tively 
followed  by  reproductions  of  the  difeafe, 
and,  though  difadvantageous  to  the  pa- 
tients, have  confirmed  our  views  of  its 
nature  and  treatment. 

16.  And,  laftly,  that  from  both  cafes  we  may 
warrant  this  general  conclusion,  that  the 
diabetes  mellitus  is  fo  far  underftood  as  to 
be  fuccefsfully  cured*. 

*  Vide  Dr.  Rollo's  admirable  work  on  Diabetes,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 2d  edition  ;  which  proves  how  confiderable  an  advance 
may  be  made  in  an  obfcure  difeafe,  by  the  perfevering  induftry 
of  a  philofophic  practitioner. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXVL 

CHOLERA*  MORBUS, 

The  Cholera  Morbus  may  very  properly  be 
eonfidered  under  the  head  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
depend  on  the  increafed  fecretion  of  bile.  It 
takes  place,  with  different  degrees  of  violence, 
in  different  habits :  in  fome  it  is  fo  acute  as  to 
prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  while  in  others  it  is 
expreffed  only  by  a  flight  purgative  and  emetic 
operation.  In  general  the  fymptoms  are  as  fol- 
low : 

The  patient  is  feized 

1.  With  a  violent  difcharge  of  a  dark  coloured 
fluid,  in  large  quantity,  and  fome  what  of 
a  bitter  talie,  both  from  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines. 

2.  With  much  pain  and  anxiety  about  the 

pracordia, 

3.  Together  with  cramps  or  fpafms,  particu- 
larly of  the  lower  extremities. 

*  From  %oAvj,  bile,  and  govj,  a  flux, 

4.  he  re 
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4.  There  is  a  confiderable  degree  of  thirty. 

5.  The  pulfe  is  extremely  quick  and  weak. 
When  the  difeafe  proves  fatal,  the  pulfe 
intermits  and  becomes  more  feeble,  the 
extremities  become  cold,  the  patient  is 
feized  with  hiccup,  and  dies  in  the  fame 
manner  as  perfons  do  from  inflammation 
of  the  bowels. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  prevalent  in  this  country, 
in  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  fo  as  to 
be  considered  as  an  autumnal  epidemic.  It  fre- 
quently takes  place  fpontaneoufly,  and  indepen- 
dently of  any  fenfible  occafional  caufe  being  ap- 
plied ;  at  other  times  it  is  evidently  connected 
with  a  fudden  change  of  temperature  in  thofe 
months. 

It  may  likewife  arife  from  the  intemperate  ufe 
of  food  of  difficult  digeftion,  and  unripe  fruits. 
Jn  the  autumn,  the  hepatic  fyftem  is  more  irrita- 
ble in  this  country  than  at  any  other  feafon :  and 
the  difeafes,  which  prevail  in  the  months  of  Au- 
guft and  September,  are  obvioufly  connected  with 
the  ftate  of  the  bilitary  fecretiori,  and  approach 
jn  their  nature  to  fuch  as  prevail  in  warm  cli- 
mates. 

The  fluid  difcharged  in  the  Cholera  Morbus  is 
evidently  bilious,  but  it  is  bile  in  a  very  Jifeafed 
Jlate,  by  no  means  correfponding  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the.  natural  or  healthy  ftate  of  that  fluid. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXVII. 

ICTERUS  *,  OR  JAUN  DICE. 

If,  after  bile  is  fecreted,  its  free  admiffion  into 
the  duodenum  be  impeded,  fo  that  an  accumula- 
tion of  it  take  p^ce  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
liver;  it  either  regurgitates  into  the  habit  by  the 
hepatic  veins,  or  is  abforbed  by  the  lymphatic  fyf- 
tem  ;  in  either  cafe  it  produces  the  difeafe  called 
jaundice ;  the  iiiftory  and  cure  of  which  I  thall 
now  endeavour  to  explain. 

This  is  a  difeafe  to  which  women  are  more  fub- 
ject  than  men,  and  adults  than  children ;  though 
it  takes  place  occasionally  in  perfons  of  all  ages 
and  of  both  fexes.    It  is  attended 

1.  With  a  fenfe  of  laffitude  and  languor. 

2.  A  fenfe  of  pain  and  tenfion,  or  weight  and 
oppre.]  on  about  the  praecordia. 

3.  There  is  frequently  much  anxiety,  and 

4.  Some  degree  of  difficulty  in  breathing. 

*  From  iHT£<>Qg,  the  name  of  a  bird,  whofe  plumage  is 

yellow. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  eyes  and  roots  of  the  nails  firft  become 
yellow. 

6.  Afterwards  the  whole  body,  which  is  alfo 
fometimes  attended  with  an  itching  of  the 
fkin, — The  difeafe  is  often  accompanied 

7.  With  naufea, 

8.  Vomiting. 

9.  Flatulency. 

10.  Acidity. 

11.  Indigeftion ;  and, 

12.  The  feces,  which  are  commonly  of  a  white 
i     colour,  have  not  the  ufual  feculent  fmell. 

13.  Solid  food  generally  taftes  bitter  in  the 

mouth  in  fome,  and 

14.  In  the  mod  unfavourable  (late  of  the  dif- 
eafe there  occurs  hiccup,  and 

15.  Occafional  paroxyfms  of  rigor,  or  chillinefs. 

16.  The  pain  is  fometimes  extremely  acute  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  or  in  the  epigaf- 
trium. 

17.  The  ftate  of  the  pulfe  varies ;  in  general 
it  is  quicker  than  natural,  though  in  fome 
cafes,  efpecially  during  the  palfage  of  a 
gall-ftone,  it  is  flower. 

18.  It  is  faid  to  have  happened,  that  obje£ls 
appear  to  the  patient  of  a  yellow  colour. 

This  difeafe  is  frequent  during  pregnancy,  and 
in  early  infancy ;  in  both,  however,  it  is  of  a  very 
fhort  duration. 

Its  decline  is  marked  by  a  gradual  diminution 

of 


of  the  fenfe  of  weight,  oppreffion,  or  uneafinefs 
about  the  prsecordia;  a  return  of  appetite  and 
digeftion ;  the  colour  of  the  urine  becomes  more 
diluted  |  it  is  fecreted  in  a  larger  quantity ;  the 
ftools  acquire  a  yellow  colour,  are  more  copious, 
and  more  eafily  procured ;  fometimes  hard  and 
concrete  matter  is  found  in  the  faeces. 

It  is  a  difeafe  into  which  a  patient  is  very  lia- 
ble to  relapfe.  It  is  very  unfavourable  if  the  pain 
be  violent,  and  attended  with  a  quick  pulfe,  lofs 
both  of  ftrength  and  flefli,  with  occafional  chilli- 
nefs,  watehfulnefs,  and  melancholy ;  under  thofe 
circumftances,  he  becomes  fubje£t  either  to  pro- 
fufe  fweating  or  haemorrhagy.  When  thefe  fymp- 
toms  attend  it,  the  difeafe  frequently  terminates 
in  a  confirmed  afcites. 

Under  fuch  circumftances  we  may  conclude., 
that  though  fome  bile  muft  be  fecreted,  and  that 
its  regurgation,  or  abforption,  is  the  cofsfequence 
of  fome  refiftance  to  its  free  ingrefs  into  the  duo- 
denum ;  yet  that  a  part  of  the  liver  is,  in  its  ftruc- 
ture,  or  organization,  materially  difeafed,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which,  though  frequently  attendant 
on  jaundice,  is  by  no  means  neceffary  to  confti- 
tute  the  difeafe. 

On  diffeftion,  various  appearances  prefent 
themfelves  to  our  notice.  The  brain,  the  bones, 
and  even  the  cartilages,  are  found  deeply  tinged 
of  a  yellow  colour.  The  pori  biliarii,  and  fome 
of  the  larger  branches  of  the  hepatic  dufts,  are 

found 
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found  fometimes  obliterated  by  difeafed  ftructure, 
Gall-ftones  are  often  found  in  the  ductus  com- 
munis, but  more  frequently  in  the  gall  bladder  and 
cyftic  duel.  In  fome  a  thickening  and  difeafed 
ftructure  of  the  ductus  communis  has  taken  place, 
not  unlike  what  has  been  obferved  in  the  oefo- 
phagus.  In  many  cafes  there  have  been  appear- 
ances of  mechanical  prefTure  from  the  diftention 
and  tumour  of  furrounding  and  neighbouring 
parts,  as  of  the  pancreas,  duodenum,  and  colon, 
either  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  nature ;  hence 
a  jaundice  may  arife  from  prefrure  during  preg- 
nancy. The  bile  has  been  found  of  a  very  vifcid, 
and  pitchy  confidence,  efpecially  in  the  gall  blad- 
der, palling  from  the  cyftic  to  the  common  du6r, 
and  thereby  perhaps  refilling  the  paffage  of  the 
more  fluid  hepatic  bile,  which  would  otherwife 
$ow  freely  into  the  duodenum, 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXVIII. 

COLICA*,  COLIC,  AND  ILIAC  PASSIONf. 

The  principal  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  is, 

1 .  A  pain  felt  in  the  lower  belly. 

2.  It  is  feldom  fixed  and  pungent  in  one 
part,  but  is  a  painful  diftention  in  fome 
meafure  fpreading  over  the  whole  of  the 
belly ;  and  particularly  with  a  fenfe  of 
twilling  or  wringing  round  the  navel. 

3.  At  the  fame  time,  with  this  pain,  the 
navel  and  teguments  of  the  belly  are  fre- 
quently drawn  inwards,  and  often  the 
mufcles  of  the  belly  are  fpafmodically 
contracted,  and  this  in  feparate  portions, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  bag  full  of 
round  balls. 

Such  pains,  in  a  certain  degree,  fometimes  oc- 
cur in  cafes  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera ;  but  thefe 

are  lefs  violent  and  more  tranfitory,  and  are  nam- 
ed gripings. 

*  From  xqKvi,  one  of  the  large  inteftines. 

It 
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4.  It  is  only  when  more  violent  and  per- 
manent, and  attended  with  coftivenefs, 
that  they  constitute  colic. 

5.  This  is  alfo  commonly  attended  with  vo- 
miting3  which  in  many  cafes  is  frequently 
repeated,  efpecially  when  any  thing  is 
taken  down  into  the  ftomach;  and  in  fuch 
vomitings,  not  only  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  are  thrown  up,  but  alfo  the  con- 
tents of  the  duodenum,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently a  quantity  of  bile. 

In  fome  cafes  of  colic, 

1.  The  periftaltic  motion  is  inverted  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the 
great  guts,  and  therefore  ftercoraceous 
matter,  is  thrown  up  by  vomiting;  and 
the  fame  inverfion  appears  ftill  more 
clearly  from  this,  that  what  is  thrown 
into  the  re£tum  by  glyfter  is  again  thrown 
out  by  the  mouth. 

2.  In  thefe  circumfiances  of  inverfion  the  dif- 
eafe  has  been  named  Ileus,  or  the  Iliac 
Paffion ;  and  this  has  been  fuppofed  to 
be  a  peculiar  difeafe  diftincl:  from  colic ; 
but  to  me  it  appears  that  the  two  dif- 
eafes  are  owing  to  the  fame  proximate 
caufe,  and  have  the  fame  fymptoms  only 
in  different  degree. 

3  The, 
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The  colic  is  often  without  any  pyrexia  attend- 
ing it.  Sometimes,  however,  an  inflammation 
comes  upon  the  part  of  the  interline  efpecially 
affe£ted  j  and  this  inflammation  aggravates  all  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  being  probably  what 
brings  on  the  moft  confiderable  inversion  of  the 
periftaltic  motion ;  and,  as  the  ftercoraceous  vo- 
miting is  what  efpecially  diftinguifhes  the  Ileus, 
this  has  been  confidered  as  always  depending  on 
an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines.  However  I 
can  affirm,  that  as  there  are  inflammations  of  the 
interlines  without  ftercoraceous  vomiting,  fo  I 
have  feen  inftances  of  ftercoraceous  vomiting 
without  inflammation ;  and  there  is  therefore  na 
ground  for  diftinguiftring  ileus  from  colic,  but  as 
a  higher  degree  of  the  fame  affe£Hon. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  colic,  and  the  diffe&ions 
of  bodies  dead  of  this  difeafe,  {how  very  clear^ 
that  it  depends  upon  a  fpafmodic  conftri£tion  of  a 
part  of  the  inteftines  ;  and  that  this  therefore  is  td 
be  confidered  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe. In  fome  of  the  difle£tions  of  perfons  dead 
of  this  difeafe,  an  intus-fufception  has  been  re- 
marked to  have  happened  j  but  whether  this  be 
conftantly  the  cafe  in  all  the  appearances  of  ileusi 
is  not  certainly  determined. 
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PRA  C  TIC  A  L    OBSER  VA  TIONX 


SECT.  LXIX. 

DIARRHCEA  *,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

This  difeafe  is  characterized, 
1.  By  an  encreafed  evacuation  by  fiool. 

This  leading  and  chara£teriftic  fymptom  is  fo 
diverfified  in  its  degree,  in  its  caufes,  and  in  the 
variety  of  matter  evacuated,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  give  any  general  hiftory  of  the 
difeafe. 

It  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  dyfentery,  by 
not  being  contagious ;  by  being  generally  with- 
out fever ;  and  by  being  with  the  evacuation  of 
the  natural  excrements,  which  are  at  leaft  fof 
fome  time  retained  in  dyfentery.  The  two  dif- 
eafes  have  been  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
gripings  being  more  violent  in  the  dyfentery  $ 
and  they  are  commonly  lefs  violent  and  lefs  fre- 
quent m  diarrhoea:  but  as  they  frequently  do 
occur  in  this  alfo,  and  fometimes  to  a  confidera- 


From  lm  through,  and  qew  to  flow. 
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ble  degree,  fo  they  do  not  afford  any  proper 
diftin&ion  *. 

A  diarrhoea  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  cholera 
chiefly  by  the  difference  of  their  caufes ;  which 
in  cholera  is  of  one  peculiar  kind ;  but  in  diar- 
rhoea is  prodigioufly  diverfified,  as  we  mail  fee 
prefently.  It  has  been  common  to  diftinguifh 
cholera  by  the  evacuation  downwards  being  of 
bilious  matter,  and  by  this  being  always  accom- 
panied with  a  vomiting  of  the  fame  kind ;  but 
it  does  not  univerfally  apply,  as  a  diarrhoea  is 
fometimes  attended  with  vomiting,  and  even  of 
bilious  matter. 

The  difeafe  of  diarrhoea,  thus  diftinguiflied,  is 
very  greatly  diverfified;  but  in  all  cafes,  the 
frequency  of  ftools  is  to  be  imputed  to  a  preter- 
natural increafe  of  the  periftaltic  motion  in  the 
whole,  or  at  leaft  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  inteftinal  canal.  This  increafed  action  is  in 
different  degrees,  is  often  convulfive  and  fpaf- 
modic,  and  at  any  rate  is  a  motus  abnormis :  for 
which  reafon,  (fays  Cullen,)  in  the  methodical 
Nofology,  I  have  referred  it  to  the  order  of 
fpafmi. 

Upon  the  fame  ground  as  I  confider  the  dif- 
eafe named  Lientery  to  be  an  increafed  periftaltic  • 

*  Tenefmus  is  a  diftinguifliing  fymptom  of  dyfentery,  but 
it  is  fometimes  prefent  in  diarrhoea  alfo;  efpecially  thofe  diar- 
rhoeas which  proceed  from  acrid  or  putrid  fubftances  in  the 
inteftines, 

motion 


motion  over  the  whole  of  the  inteftinal  canals 
arifing  from  a  peculiar  irritability,  I  have  con- 
fidered  it  as  merely  a  fpecies  of  diarrhoea.  The 
idea  of  a  laxity  of  the  inteftinal  canal  being  the 
caufe  either  of  lientery,  or  other  fpecies  of 
diarrhoea,  appears  to  me  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, except  in  the  fingle  Cafe  of  frequent  li- 
quid ftools  from  a  palfy  of  the  fphinfeler  ani. 

The  increafed  aclion  of  the  periftaltic  motion, 
t  confider  as  always  the  chief  part  of  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  diarrhoea :  but  the  difeafe  is  fur- 
ther, and  indeed  chiefly,  diverfified  by  the  diffe- 
rent caufes  of  this  increafed  action  ;  which  we 
are  now  to  enquire  into. 

The  feveral  caufes  of  the  increafed  action  of 
the  interlines  may  be  referred,  I  think,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  two  general  heads. 

The  firft  is,  of  the  difeafes  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body  which,  either  from  a  confent  of  the 
inteftines  with  thefe  parts,  or  from  the  relation 
Which  the  inteftines  have  to  the  whole  fyftem,  oc- 
cafion  an  increafed  action  of  the  inteftines,  with- 
out the  transference  of  any  ftimulant  matter  from 
the  primary  difeafed  part  to  them. 

The  fecond  head  of  the  caufes  of  the  increafed 
action  of  the  inteftines  is  of  the  ftimuli  of  va- 
rious kinds,  Which  are  applied  directly  to  the 
inteftines  themfelves. 

That  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  fyftem 
may  affect  the  inteftines  without  transference  or 

Vol.  III.  F  f  appli- 
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application  of  any  ftimulant  matter,  we  learn 
from  hence,  that  the  paflions  of  the  mind  do 
in  fome  perfons  excite  diarrhoea. 

That  difeafes  in  other  parts  may  in  like  man- 
ner affect  the  inteftines,  appears  from  the  den- 
tition of  infants  frequently  exciting  diarrhoea. 
I  believe  that  the  gout  often  affords  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  probably  there  are 
others  alfo,  though  not  well  afcertained. 

The  ftimuli,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
inteftines  are  of  very  various  kinds ;  and  are 
either, 

1.  Matters  introduced  by  the  mouth. 

2.  Matters  poured  into  the  inteftines  by  the 
feveral  excretories  opening  into  them. 

3.  Matters  poured  from  certain  preter-na- 
tural  openings  made  into  them  in  cer- 
tain difeafes. 

Of  thofe  introduced  by  the  mouth,  the  firft 
to  be  mentioned  are  the  aliments  commonly 
taken  in.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  thefe  taken 
in,  often  prevents  their  due  digeftion  in  the 
ftomach ;  and  by  being  thus  fent  in  their  crude, 
and  probably  acrid,  ftate  to  the  inteftines,  they 
frequently  excite  diarrhoea. 

The  fame  aliments,  though  in  proper  quan- 
tity, yet  having  too  great  a  proportion,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  of  faline  or  faccharine  matter 
along  with  them,  prove  ftimulant  to  the  intef- 
tines, and  excite  diarrhoea. 

But 
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But  our  aliments  prove  efpecially  the  caufes 
of  diarrhoea,  according  as  they,  from  their  own 
nature,  or  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  are 
difpofed  to  undergo  an  undue  degree  of  fermen- 
tation there,  and  thereby  become  ftimulant  to  the 
inteftines.  Thus  acefcent  aliments  are  ready  to 
produce  diarrhoea  ;  but  whether  from  their  hav- 
ing any  direftly  purgative  quality ;  or  only  as 
mixed  in  an  over  proportion  with  the  bile,  is  not 
well  determined. 

Not  only  the  acefcent,  but  alfo  the  putrefcent 
difpofition  of  the  aliments,  feems  to  occafion  a 
diarrhoea;  and  it  appears  that  even  the  effluvia 
of  putrid  bodies,  taken  in  any  way  in  large 
quantity,  have  the  fame  effecl. 

Are  oils  or  fats,  taken  in  as  part  of  our  ali- 
ments, ever  the  caufe  of  diarrhoea?  and  if  fo, 
in  what  manner  do  they  operate  *? 

The  other  matters  introduced  by  the  mouth, 
which  may  be  caufes  of  diarrhoea,  are  thofe 
thrown  in  either  as  medicines,  or  poifons  that 
have  the  faculty  of  ftimulating  the  alimentary 
canal.  Thus,  in  the  lift  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  we  have  a  long  catalogue  of  thofe  named 
purgatives ;  and  in  the  lift  of  poifons,  we  have 
many  pofleffed  of  the  fame  quality.  The  former 
given  in  a  certain  quantity,  occafion  a  temporary 
diarrhoea  j  and  given  in  very  large  dofes,  may 


*  Rancid  oils  and  fats  certainly  irritate  the  inteftines,  and 
may  therefore  produce  Diarrhoea  from  their  oxygen. 

F  f  2  occafion 
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occafion  it  in  excefs,  and  continue  it  longer  than 
ufual,  producing  that  fpecies  of  diarrhoea  named 
a  Hypercatharfis. 

The  matters  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
teftines  from  the  excretories  opening  into  them, 
and  which  may  occafion  diarrhoea,  are  either 
thofe  from  the  pancreatic  or  biliary  du£t,  or 
thofe  from  the  excretories  in  the  coats  of  the 
interlines  themfelves. 

What  changes  may  happen  to  the  pancreatic 
juice,  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  I  fuppofe 
that  an  acrid  fluid  may  iffue  from  the  pancreas, 
even  while  ftill  entire  in  its  ftrufture;  but  more 
efpecially  when  it  is  in  a  fuppurated,  fcirrhous, 
or  cancerous  ftate,  that  a  very  acrid  matter  may 
be  poured  out  by  the  pancreatic  duel:,  and  oc- 
cafion diarrhoea. 

We  know  well,  that  from  the  biliary  du<St  the 
bile  may  be  poured  out  in  greater  quantity  than 
ufual ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  alfo 
fometimes  poured  out  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
acrid  quality.  It  is  very  probable,  that  in 
both  ways  the  bile  is  frequently  a  caufe  of 
diarrhoea. 

Though  I  have  faid  above  that  diarrhoea  may 
be  commonly  diftinguilhed  from  cholera,  I  muft 
admit  here,  that  as  the  caufes  producing  that 
ftate  of  the  bile  which  occafions  cholera,  may 
occur  in  all  the  different  poffible  degrees  of  force, 
fo  as,  on  one  occafion,  to  produce  the  mod  vio- 
lent 
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lent  and  diftin&ly  marked  cholera;  but,  upon 
another,  to  produce  only  the  gentleft  diarrhoea ; 
which,  however,  will  be  the  fame  difeafe,  only 
varying  in  degree.  So  I  think  it  probable,  that 
in  warm  climates,  and  in  warm  feafons,  a 
diarrhoea  biliofa  of  this  kind  may  frequent  oc- 
cur, not  to  be  always  certainly  diftinguifhed 
from  cholera. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  fuffkiently  pro- 
bable, that,  in  fome  cafes,  the  bile,  without 
having  been  a£ted  upon  by  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate or  feafon,  may  be  redundant  and  acrid,  and 
prove  therefore  a  particular  caufe  of  diarrhoea. 

Befide  bile  from  the  feveral  caufes  and  in  the 
conditions  mentioned,  the  biliary  du6l  may  pour 
out  pus,  or  other  matter,  from  abfcefles  in  the 
liver,  which  may  be  the  caufe  of  diarrhoea. 

Practical  writers  take  notice  of  a  diarrhoea 
wherein  a  thin  and  bloody  liquid  is  difcharged, 
which  they  fuppofe  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
liver,  and  have  therefore  given  the  difeafe  the 
name  of  HepatirrhcEa* ;  but  we  have  not  met 
with  any  inftance  of  this  kind  j  and  therefore 
cannot  properly  fay  any  thing  concerning  it. 

A  fecond  fet  of  excretories,  from  which  mat- 
ter is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  interlines,  are 
thofe  from  the  coats  of  the  interlines  themfelves ; 
and  are  either  the  exhalants  proceeding  direclly 
from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  or  the  ex*. 

*  From  vprctp,  th*  liver,  and  pf«,  to  flow. 
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tretories  from  the  mucous  follicles :  and  both 
thefe  fources  occur  in  prodigious  number  over 
the  internal  furface  of  the  whole  inteftinal  canal. 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  chiefly  the  efFufion 
from  thefe  which,  in  mofl  inftances,  gives  the  mat- 
ter of  the  liquid  ftools  occurring  in  diarrhoea. 

The  matter  from  both  fources  may  be  poured 
out  in  larger  quantity  than  ufual,  merely  by  the 
increafed  action  of  the  interlines,  whether  that 
be  excited  by  the  paffions  of  the  mind,  by  dif- 
eafes  in  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  or  by  the  va- 
rious ftimulants  mentioned  ;  or  the  quantity  of 
matter  poured  out  may  be  increafed,  not  fo 
much  by  the  increafed  action  of  the  interlines, 
as  by  an  increafed  afflux  of  fluids  from  other 
parts  of  the  fyflem. 

Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  fupprefled  perforation,  may  determine  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluids  to  the  interlines. 

Thus,  in  the  ifchuria*  rena/is,  the  urine  taken 
into  the  blood-veffels  is  fometimes  determined 
to  pals  off"  again  by  the  interlines. 

In  like  manner,  pus  or  ferum  may  be  ab- 
forbed  from  the  cavities  in  which  they  have- 
been  flagnant,  and  be  again  poured  out  into 
the  inteftines,  as  frequently  happens,  in  particu- 
lar with  refpecl:  to  the  water  of  dropfy. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  a  diarrhoea 
may  be  excited  not  only  by  a  copious  afflux 
*  From  itrxx,  to  reflraiiij  and  a^ov,  the  urine. 
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of  the  fyftem,  but  likewife  by  the  mere  deter- 
mination of  various  acrid  matters  from  the  mafs 
of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines.  Thus 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  morbific  matter  of  fevers 
is  fometimes  thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
teftines, and  gives  a  critical  diarrhoea  ;  and  whe- 
ther I  do,  or  do  not,  admit  the  doclrine  of  critical 
evacuations,  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  morbific 
matter  of  the  exanthemata  is  frequently  thrown 
upon  the  inteftines,  and  occafions  diarrhoea. 

It  is  to  me  further  probable,  that  the  putres- 
cent matter  diffufed  over  the  mafs  of  blood  in 
putrid  difeafes,  is  frequently  poured  out  by  the 
exhalants  into  the  inteftines,  and  proves  there 
the  caufe,  at  leaft  in  part,  of  the  diarrhoea  fo 
commonly  attending  thefe  difeafes. 

Upon  this  fubje6l  of  the  matters  poured  into 
the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  I  have  chiefly  con- 
fidered  them  as  poured  out  in  unufual  quantity : 
.but  it  is  probable  that,  for  the  moft  part,  they 
are  alfo  changed  in  their  quality,  and  become  of 
a  more  acrid  and  ftimulant  nature^  upon  which 
account  efpecially  it  is  that  they  excite,  or  at 
leaft  increafe  a  diarrhoea. 

How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  the  exhalant 
Tnuid  may  be  changed  in  its  nature  and  quality, 
we  do  not  certainly  know  :  but  with  refpecl  to 
the  fluid  from  the  mucous  excretories,  we  .know 
that,  when  poured  out  in  unufual  quantity,  it 
.is  commonly,  at  the  fame  time,  in  a  more  li- 
quid 
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quid  and  acrid  form  ;  and  may  prove  therefore, 
confiderably  irritating. 

Though  the  copious  effufion  of  a  more  liquid 
and  acrid  matter  from  the  mucous  excretories,  be 
probably  owing  to  the  matter  being  poured  out 
immediately  as  it  is  fecreted  from  the  blood  into 
the  mucous  follicles,  without  being  allowed  to 
ftagnate  in  the  latter,  fo  as  to  acquire  that 
milder  quality  and  thicker  confiftence  we  com- 
monly find  in  the  mucus  in  its  natural  ftate  ; 
and  although  we  might  fuppofe  the  excretions 
of  a  thin  and  acrid  fluid  mould  always  be  the 
effect  of  every  determination  to  the  mucous  fol- 
licles, and  of  every  ftimulant  applied  to  them: 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  reverfe  is  fome times 
the  cafe  ;  and  that,  from  the  mucous  follicles, 
there  is  frequently  an  increafed  excretion  of  a 
mucus,  which  appears  in  its  proper  form  of  a 
mild,  vifcid,  and  thickifh  matter.  This  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  cafe  of  dyfentery  ;  and  it 
has  been  obferved  to  give  a  fpecies  of  diarrhoea, 
which  has  been  properly  named  the  Diarrhcea 
Mucofa. 

A  third  fource  of  matter  poured  into  the  car 
vity  of  the  inteftines,  and  occafioning  diarrhcea, 
is  from  thofe  preternatural  openings  produced 
by  difeafes  in  the  inteftines  or  neighbouring  parts. 
Thus  the  blood-veflels  on  the  internal  furface  of 
the  interlines  may  be  opened  by  erofion,  rupture, 
or  anaftomofis,  and  pour  into  the  cavity  their 

blood, 
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blood,  which,  either  by  its  quantity  or  by  its 
acrimony,  whether  inherent  or  acquired  by  flag- 
nation,  may  fometimes  give  a  diarrhoea  evacua-r 
ting  bloody  matter.  This  is  what  I  think  hap- 
pens in  that  difeafe  which  has  been  called  the 
Melana*  or  Morbus  Niger. 

Another  preternatural  fource  of  matter  pour-i 
ed  into  the  cavity  of  the  interlines,  is  the  rupture 
of  abfceffes  feated  either  in  the  coats  of  the  in- 
terlines themfelves,  or  in  any  of  the  contiguous 
vifcera,  which,  during  an  inflamed  ftate,  had 
formed  an  adhefion  with  fome  part  of  the  in- 
teftines.  The  matter  thus  poured  into  their  ca- 
vity may  be  various ;  purulent,  or  fanious,  or 
both  together,  mixed  at  the  fame  time  with 
more  or  lefs  of  blood  ;  and  in  each  of  thefe 
flates  may  be  a  caufe  of  diarrhoea.  ' 

Amongft  the  flimuli  that  may  be  direclly  ap- 
plied to  the  inteflines,  and  which,  by  increafing 
their  periflaltic  motion,  may  occafion  diarrhoea,  I 
muft  not  omit  to  mention  worms,  as  having  fre- 
quently that  effect. 

I  muft  alfo  mention  here  a  Hate  of  the  intef- 
tines,  wherein  their  periflaltic  motion  is  preter- 
naturally  increafed,  and  a  diarrhoea  produced ; 
and  that  is,  when  they  are  affected  with  an  ery- 
thematic  inflammation.  With  refpe£i  to  the 
exiflence  of  fuch  a  flate,  and  its  occafioning 

*  From  /xeAafi,  black. 
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diarrhoea,  fee  what  is  faid  above.  Whether 
it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  particular  and 
diftincT:  cafe  of  diarrhoea,  or  is  always  the 
fame  with  fome  of  thofe  pioduced  by  one 
or  other  of  the  caufes  before  mentioned,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

Laftly,  by  an  accumulation  of  alimentary  or 
of  other  matter  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
interlines  from  feveral  of  the  fources  above 
mentioned,  a  diarrhoea  may  be  efpecially  oc- 
cafioned  when  the  abforption  of  the  la£ieals, 
<pr  of  other  abforbents,  is  prevented,  either 
by  an  obftruftion  of  their  orifices,  or  by  an 
obftruclion  of  the  mefenteric  glands,  through 
which  alone  the  abforbed  fluids  can  be  tranf- 
mitted. 

In  one  inftance  of  this  kind,  when  the  chyle 
prepared  in  the  llomach  and  duodenum  is  not 
abforbed  in  the  courfe  of  the  interlines,  but 
paffes  off  in  confiderable  quantity  by  the  anus, 
the  difeafe  has  been  named  Morbus  Coeliacus, 
or  fimply  and  more  properly  Cceliaca*  ;  which 
accordingly  I  have  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of 
diarrhoea. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
various  fpecies  of  difeafe  that  may  come  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  Diarrhoea ;  and 
from   that  enumeration    it  will   appear,  that 

*  Ceeli'ac  paffion,  from  Htstihcc,  the  belly. 
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many,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the 
cafes  of  diarrhoea,  are  to  be  confidered  as  fym- 
pathetic  affections,  and  to  be  cured  only  by 
curing  the  primary  difeafe  upon  which  they 

depend, 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


SECT.  LXX. 

VERMES,  WORMS, 

It  is  a  facr  equally  well  known  to  phyficians 
and  philofophers,  that  the  human  body  contains 
in  its  interior  different  fpecies  of  worms.  Thefe 
worms  are  alfo  known  to  produce  difeafed  ftates 
of  the  bodies  in  which  they  inhabit,  and  to  be- 
come the  fource  of  innumerable  evils. 

The  ufual  fymptoms  are, 

1.  Difturbed  fleep  with  ftartings. 

2.  Gnafhing,  or  grinding  of  the  teeth, 

3.  Breath  exceedingly  offenfive  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

4.  Pains  in  the  bowels,  and  ftomach. 

5.  Itching  of  the  nofe,  and  other  parts. 

6.  Wafting  of  the  fiefh. 

7.  Often  hectic  fever,  or  tabes. 

8.  Voiding  of  mucous  ftools,  and  worms  of 
different  kinds. 

To  inquire  therefore  into  their  anatomy  and 
economy,  and  to  point  out  their  peculiarities,  is  a 

matter 
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matter  of  no  (mail  importance,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  contribute  to  eftablifh  a  more  rational 
method  of  cure  in  difeafes  produced  by  thefe 
creatures.  The  defcriptions  of  writers  on  this  fub- 
je£t  are  frequently  difcordant,  and  we  have  yet  to 
lament  the  want  of  an  arrangement  which  mail 
diftin£tly  point  out  the  fpecific  characters  by 
which  each  worm  may  be  diftinguifhed.  To  ob- 
viate thefe  inconveniences,  and  to  reduce  to  order 
what  has  hitherto  been  much  confufed,  I  have, 
fays  the  learned  Dr.  Hooper,  in  the  following 
meets,  endeavoured  to  lay  down  fome  obferva- 
tions  towards  eftablifhing  an  arrangement  of  hu- 
man inteftinal  worms.  It  is  my  intention  alfo,  at 
fome  future  period,  to  prove,  that  the  human  in- 
teftinal worms  are  of  themfelves  diftincl  from  all 
other  worms,  and  only  inhabit  in  the  human 
prima  via. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  human  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines,  that  infefts,  or  their  uvula, 
may  not  unfrequently  be  conveyed  into  that  ca- 
nal with  thofe  things  that  are  continually  taken 
as  food ;  but  fuch  infe£ts  or  worms  do  not  live 
long,  and  feldom,  if  ever,  generate  in  a  fituation 
fo  widely  different  from  their  natural  one. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  worms  that  are  never 
found  in  any  other  fituation  than  the  human  fto- 
mach  or  inteftines,  and  which  there  generate  and 
produce  their  fpecies. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  human  ftomach  and 
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interlines  are  the  feat  for  animalculae,  which  are 
tranflated  from  their^  natural  iituation,  and  alfo 
for  worms  proper  to  them,  which  live  in  no  other 
Iituation,  as  I  mall  prove  in  the  defcription  of  each 
fpecies. 

THE  FIRST  CLASS 

Contains  thofe  worms  which  are  generated  and 
nourifhed  in  the  human  inteftinal  canal,  and 
which  there  propagate  their  fpecies. 

THE  SECOND  CLASS 

Comprehends  thofe  infects  or  worms,  that  acci- 
dentally enter  the  human  primse  vias  ab  extra,  and 
which  never  propagate  their  fpecies  in  that  canal, 
but  are  foon  eliminated  from  the  body ;  fuch  are 
feveral  fpecies  of  Scarabos,  the  Lumbricus  Ter- 
reflxis,  the  Fafciola,  the  Gordius  Inteftinalis,  and 
othefs. 

The  fecond  clafs  belongs  to  the  province  of 
natural  hiftory.  The  confideration  of  the  firft 
clafs  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  paper,  which, 
from  the  variety  it  affords,  I  have  thought  proper 
to  divide  into  different  orders,  genera,  and  fpe- 
cies, and  have  attached  fuch  peculiarities  as, 
eventually,  will  diftinguifh  them  from  all  others. 
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ORDER  I.    GENUS  L 

SPECIES  1. 
-  ASCARIS  LUMBRICOIDES. 

EJJential  Character. — The  body  round.  Length 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  Head  furnimed 
with  three  veficles,  forming  in  their  middle  a 
triangular  fpace. 

Situation. — They  generally  infeft  the  fmall  in- 
terlines, and  of  thefe  more  frequently  the  courfe 
of  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  Sometimes  they  are 
known  to  afcend  through  the  duodenum  into  the 
ftomach,  and  I  have  frequently  feen  them  creep 
out  at  the  mouth  and  noftrils.  It  happens  but 
rarely,  that  they  defcend  into  the  tra£t  of  the 
large  interlines,  and  then  only  after  the  exhibition 
of  vermifuges,  or  from  other  caufes,  which  in- 
creafe  the  periftaltic  motion.  They  have  alfo 
been  detected  Jiqfi  mortem  in  the  du£tus  communis 
cholidochus;  and  inftances  are  related  where 
they  have  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the 
velica  fellis  *. 

Number. — In  general  they  are  very  numerous  j 
I  knew  a  girl  eight  years  old,  who  voided  per 

*  There  is  a  preparation  illuftrative  of  this  fa£t  in  the  invalu- 
able Anatomical  Mufeum  of  Mr.  Heavifide,  a  collection  that 
confers  the  highell:  honour  on  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual. The  greateft  part  of  the  worm  is  convoluted  within 
the  gall-bladder,  and  a  portion  of  the  tail  fills  the  duftus  cyfticus. 

V 
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anum  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  the  courfe  of 
a  week  ;  between  thirty  and  fifty  is  a  very  com- 
mon number.  Neverthelefs  instances  frequently 
occur  of  their  being  folitary. 

Colour. — ;When  recently  excluded  they  are  tranf- 
parent,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  fucking 
water  tinged  with  blood ;  this  colour,  however, 
foon  difappears,  and  they  become  at  length  of  a 
light  and  opaque  yellow. 

Motion. — When  voided  by  patients  they  are,  in 
general,  very  feeble,  and  foon  die  in  fpite  of  all 
attempts  to  keep  them  alive.  I  have,  however, 
occasionally  fucceeded  by  fuddenly  evacuating 
them  by  a  very  draflic  purge,  and  immediately 
putting  them  into  warm  milk  and  water,  when 
they  appear  extremely  vivacious.  Their  motion 
is  ferpentine,  and  in  no  refpecl:  refembles  that  of 
the  lumbricus  terreftris,  or  earth  worm,  which 
has  the  power  of  confiderably  diminifhing  its 
length  and  again  extending  itfelf.  Whereas  that 
of  the  lumbricoid  afcaris  is  never  diminifhed,  the 
head  is  always  fent  forward  by  the  worm  curling 
itfelf  into  circles,  and  fuddenly  extending  it  with 
confiderable  force  to  fome  diftance. 

Refutation  of  this  W orm  being  (as  is  by  many  fujtjiofed) 
the  Earth  or  Lob -Worm,  Lumbricus  Terreftris  Lin^ 
nai. 

The  long  round  worm  of  the  human  interlines 
has,  for  many  centuries,  been  confidered  of  the 

fame 
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fame  fpecies  as  the  earth  or  lob-worm ;  the  fal- 
lacy of  which  I  have  therefore  thought  proper  to 
demonftrate. 

The  lumbricus  terreftris  has  but  one  veficle  at 
its  head,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  its  mouth  ;  it 
is  fiat  towards  the  tail,  and  is  furnifhed  with  fharp 
briftles  on  its  under  furface,  that  ferve  it  for  feet, 
which  the  animal  can  ere6r.  or  deprefs  at  plea- 
fure ;  its  annular  mufcles  are  very  large  and 
ftrongly  marked,  and  its  colour  is  of  a  dufky  red. 
Whereas  the  lumbricoid  afcaris  has  none  of  thefe 
characleriftics.  I  have  before  noticed  its  colour  is 
a  pale  yellow,  that  its  mufcles  are  very  delicate, 
and  its  head  furnifhed  with  three  veficles.  Upon 
the  under  furface  of  the  earth-worm  there  is  a 
large  femilunar  fold  in  the  fkin,  into  which  the 
animal  can  draw  its  head,  or  thruft  it  out  at  will ; 
but  there  is  no  fuch  form  in  the  afcaris  lumbri- 
coides :  the  former  alfo  has  an  elevated  belt  in 
its  middle,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  a  depreffed 
band.'  On  each  fide  of  the  afcaris  lumbricoides 
there  is  a  longitudinal  line  very  diftinclly  marked  ; 
on  the  earth-worm  there  are  three  lines  upon  its 
upper  furface. 

species  2. 
ASCARIS  VERMICULARIS. 

EJfential  CharaBer. — Head  obtufe,  and  furnifhed 
with  three  veficles.  Tail  terminates  in  a  fliarp 
point. 

Vol.  III.  G  g  Situation. 
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Situation. — They  are  moft  commonly  fituated 
in  the  inteftinum  re£tum  of  children,  and  are  con- 
tinually paffing  per  anum ;  hence  they  are  called 
by  the  Germans,  afterwurm.  They  are  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  the  caecum  and  colon,  and  have 
been  found  in  the  ftomach  *  and  fmall  inteftines, 
lying  hid  between  their  tunics. 

Number. — This  fpecies  is  generally  in  very  con- 
fiderable  numbers,  efpecially  in  the  reclum  of 
children.  When  they  infeft  other  parts,  their 
numbers  are  lefs  confiderable,  yet  I  have  known 
upwards  of  an  hundred  vomited  in  the  courfe  of 
a  day,  from  the  ftomach  of  a  young  woman. 

Colour. — Their  natural  colour  is  a  pale  yellow. 
They  are  often  obferved  of  a  yellowifh  green, 
and  occafionally  brown.  This  would  appear 
to  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumftances  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted ;  for,  if  fuffered  to 
remain  a  day  or  two  in  water,  they  always  (what- 
ever their  colour  may  be)  become  of  an  opaque 
pale  yellow. 

Motion. — The  head  is  the  part  firft  put  into  mo- 
tion, which  the  animal  turns  in  every  direction, 
fometimes  forming  a  circle,  at  other  times  the 
figure  eight ;  but  moft  frequently  its  tail  appears 
fixed,  whilft  it  turns  its  body  fometimes  to  one 
fide,  and  then  to  the  other.  They  are  extremely 
vivacious,  and  I  have  feen  them  bury  themfelves 
in  the  foft  faeces  of  children  almoft  inftantaneoufly 

*  Wolf  Obfervat.  Chirurg.  Medic.  L  %.  obf.  4. 
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ufjon  expofure  to  the  atmofpheric  air.  By  forhe 
they  are  faid  to  jump  from  one  place  to  another., 
but  I  cannot  fay  I  have  ever  feen  them*. 

GENUS  It. 

SPECIES  1. 
TRICHURIS  VULGARIS. 

EJJ'ential  CharaEler. — Body  large  and  furniflied 
With  a  probofcis.  Tail  twice  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  filiform. 

Number. — I  have  feen  upwards  of  twenty  in 
fome  faeces  of  a  child  of  fix  years  old,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Blumenbach,  they  are, 
in  general,  in  confiderable  number. 

Situation. — Wrifberg,  Blumenbach,  and  Others, 
have  found  thefe  worms  in  the  inteftinum  reclum, 
in  the  inferior  part  of  the  ileum,  and  alfo  in  the 
jejunum,  mixed  with  their  pultaceous  contents. 
I  have  never  feen  them  after  death  but  in  the 
caecum. 

Colour. — Like  the  vermicular  afcarides. 

Motion. — Its  motion  is  by  no  means  vivacious, 
which  would  appear  to  arife  from  a  want  of 
power,  as  the  animal  died  foon  after  expofure 
to  air.  About  a  minute  before  its  death  the  pro- 
bofcis was  withdrawn,  and  fuddenly  elongated 

*  This  circumftance  appears  to  have  given  rile  to  the  name 
afcarides ;  for  eegxctpifyiv  figniftes  the  fame  as  axtipt^eiv  faltare, 
vel  falire. 
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three  or  four  times,  when  it  gradually  curled  it- 
felf  into  a  round  fliape,  and  was  never  obferved 
to  move  after. 

ORDER  II.    GENUS  I. 

SPECIES  1. 
TAENIA  OSCULIS  MARGINALIBUS. 

EJfential  CharaBer. — The  ofcula  are  fituated 
upon  the  margin  of  each  articulation,  and  the 
ovaria  are  difpofed  in  an  arborefcent  form. 

Of  the  Connexion  of  the  Joints. — The  joint  next 
to  the  head  is  received  into  the  bafis  of  the  head, 
and  it,  in  like  manner,  receives  the  beginning  of 
the  next  joint,  which  order  is  obferved  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  worm.  Thus  the 
inferior  margin  or  joint,  or  that  towards  the 
tail,  is  called  the  receiving  articulatory  margin, 
to  diftinguidi  it  from  the  other  which  is  received. 
The  receiving  articulatory  margin  is  fupplied 
with  a  ligamentous  band,  to  which  the  longitu- 
dinal mufcles  are  attached,  which  firmly  em- 
braces the  next  joint.  This  margin  may  always 
be  known  from  the  other  by  its  being  large!!, 
and  by  its  being  fringed,  whereas  the  other  is 
plain,  and  fomewhat  rounded. 

Of  the  Separation  of  the  Joints  of.  this  Worm  into 
vermes  cuctJRBiriNi. — The  joints  of  the  taenia 
ofculis  marginalibus  are  very  eafily  feparated 
from  each  other  whilft  the  animal  is  alive.  This 
3  reparation 
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reparation  is  effected  either  by  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion of  the  inteftines,  or,  perhaps,  fpontaneoufly. 
Each  joint  thus  detached|from  the  mother-worm, 
has  the  power  of  retaining,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  its  living  principle,  and  is  called,  from  its 
refemblance  to  the  feed  of  the  gourd,  vermis  cu- 
curbitinus.  This  phenomenon  has  given  rife  to 
many  warm  difputes ;  feveral  authors  have  de- 
nied their  being  portions  of  taeniae,  and  have  af- 
firmed that  they  were  diftinft  worms ;  but  of 
this  hereafter.  The  feparated  joints  do  not  ap- 
pear capable  of  retaining  their  fituation  for  any 
lengjth  of  time,  but  are  foon  forced  down  the  in- 
teftinal  tube,  and  at  length  creep  out,  or  are  ex- 
pelled per  anurn.  I  knew  a  man  who  had  been 
for  fome  time  troubled  with  this  fpecies  of  taenia ; 
whenever  he  took  a  ftrong  purgative  medicine,  he 
voided  upwards  of  thirty  or  forty  detached  joints 
with  his  faeces  ;  and  I  remember  a  female  patient, 
who  was  always  tormented  by  their  creeping  per 
anum  two  or  three  hours  after  dining  without  the 
exhibition  of  any  medicine.  Such  eliminations 
are  common  to  all  who  nourifli  this  worm. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  joints  of  this  animal 
exift  for  a  time  when  feparated  from  each  other. 
I  have  kept  them  alive,  and  fed  them  two  or 
three  days  together ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  capable  of  living  any  length  of  time  in 
the  interlines,  when  perfectly  detached. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  vermes  cucur- 
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bitini  have  not  the  power  of  propagating  the  fpe,-. 
cies,  L  e.  of  forming  frefli  joints  j  I  conceive  that 
property  to  be  peculiar  to  the  head ;  but  this  is 
to  be  confidered  as  mere  hypothefis,  cherimed  by 
the  two  following  circumftances :  Firft,  That  their 
expulfion  always  fucceeds  their  being  detached  ; 
and,  fecondly,  that  the  feparation  of  the  joints 
appear  to  be  the  only  means  of  infuring  the  worm 
a  continuance  in  its  fphere ;  for,  were  the  head 
to  continue  multiplying  the  joints,  and  the  joints 
have  the  fame  power,  they  would  foon  obliterate 
the  cavity  of  the  inteftinal  tube,  and,  confequent- 
Jy,  effect  their  own  expulfion,  or  kill  the  patient. 

Of  the  Formation  offrejfi  Joints. — 'There  are  feve- 
veral  cafes  faithfully  recorded,  and  feveral  have 
come  under  my  own  care,  where  the  perfons,  if 
their  veracity  can  be  depended  upon  (and  they 
had  no  intereft  in  deceiving),  have  voided,  during 
the  time  they  were  troubled  with  the  worm,  up- 
wards of  fifteen  thoufand.  I  have  attended  feve- 
ral patients  who  were  martyrs  to  the  ravages  of 
this  animal  for  upwards  of  feven  years,  and  the 
number  of  joints  which,  during  that  period,  have 
been  evacuated,  are  beyond  all  conception  ;  from 
fome  upwards  of  fifty  per  day,  and  feldom  fewer 
than  twenty. 

When  a  fpecific  is  adrniniftered,  and  the  whole 
worm  or  worms  brought  away  by  ftool,  no 
more  portions  are  ever  known  to  follow.  But 
experience  teaches,   that  when   all  is  voided 
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except  the  head,  then  in  a  fhort  time  after, 
frefli  joints  are  generated,  and  the  patient  is  as 
much  troubled  with  them  as  before. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  the 
joints  is  proper  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  and,  I 
believe,  to  it  alone. 

Number  of  this  Species  of  Tania. — It  is  not,  in 
general,  folitary,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed ;  Her- 
renfchwanz,  Madame  Noufer,  and  others,  men- 
tion their  feeing  feveral  come  away,  at  the  fame 
time,  from  their  patients. 

Situation. — They  are  always  found  in  the  jeju- 
num and  ileum,  occupying  their  whole  extent. 

Colour. — Taenia?  are  moftly  of  a  pale  white,  but 
the  colour  varies  in  different  worms.  They  are 
not  unfrequently  of  a  light  brown  caft,  which,  in 
all  probability,  arifes  from  living  on  the  chyme, 
or  on  chyle  mixed  with  fome  bile. 

Motion. — The  motion  of  taenia?  is  undulatory. 
The  firft  joint  towards  the  head  contracts,  the 
fucceeding  ones  follow  fucceflively,  and  the  worm 
is  at  length  drawn  confiderably  forwards,  exactly 
in  the  manner  that  the  earth-worm  is  feen  to 
move,  but  not  near  fo  rapidly.  By  this  means 
the  food  taken  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  worm  is 
very  foon  conveyed  all  along  the  alimentary  ca« 
nal.  I  have  detected  milk,  mixed  with  a  colour- 
ing matter,  running  along  this  canal  in  the  above 
manner  with  confiderable  rapidity. 

Length. — Boerhaave  mentions  his  meeting  with 

a  taenia 
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a  taenia  thirty  ells  in  length,  and  Pliny  fays  he 
has  feen  them  upwards  of  thirty  feet  long.  The 
exact  length,  however,  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  death  of  the  animal  was  occa- 
fioned.  If  expelled  by  irritating  medicines,  it 
will  not  be  as  long  by  nearly  one-half,  as. if  its 
death  had  been  occafioned  by  emolients ;  for,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  it  would  be  very  much  contract- 
ed, but  in  the  latter,  very  much  relaxed. 

Observations. — Dionis,  in  his  treatife  upon 
taenia  *,  has  called  this  fpecies  taenia  articulos  de- 
mittens,  in  confequence  of  the  frequency  of  its 
parting  with  its  joints;  and  this  circumftance  has 
given  rife  to  innumerable  errors. 

The  Arabian  phyficians  obferving  thefe  de- 
tached portions  come  away  alive,  and  not  thinking 
it  poffible  they  could  be  joints  of  another  worm, 
believed  they  were  a  diftincl:  fpecies,  and  defcrib- 
ed  them  accordingly. 

Others,  finding  feveral  of  the  joints  articulated 
together,  believed  it  to  be  in  confequence  of 
fuftion  -jr. 

Thofe  who  could  not  conceive  how  the  angles 
and  veffels  could  correfpond  fo  exactly,  fuppofed 
they  were  all  furrounded  by  a  common  mem- 
brane, which  Van  Helmont  affures  us  has  its 
origin  from  the  inteftinal  mucus. 

Linnaeus  arranges  them  amongft  the  polypi, 

*  Differtation  fur  le  Taenia  ou  ver  plat.  p.  14. 
Vide  Larthufer  fundam.  path.  torn.  ii.  p.  203. 

and 
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and  many  very  learned  authorities  appear  to  fa- 
vour his  opinion.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  Baron  de  Haller.  Ta?- 
niam  examinavi,  et  reperi  14  vivas  integras,  qua?- 
fivi  caput  quod  omnes  medici  in  lumbrico  lato 
quasfiverunt,  fed  fruftra  ;  falfiffimum  eft  caput, 
quod  Tulpius  habet  in  obfervationibus ;  et  fruftra 
quseretur  caput,  nam  caput  eft  in  fingulo  articulo, 
et  os  in  fingulo  articulo,  in  una  fpecie  fubtus,  in 
altera  ad  latus.  Nullus  mortalium  potuerit  in- 
telligere  hunc  vermem,  qui  non  intellexerit  poly- 
porum  naturam,  et  propagatur  fecedentibus  ar- 
ticiilis,  dum  quilibet  articulus  vivit  et  accreffit  in 
perfeclum  corpus :  inferui  Upfalienfibus  nunc 
imprimendis  *. 

Some  believe  the  lateral  ofcula  to  be  the 
mouths  by  which  they  take  in  their  food,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  confider  them  as  excretory 
veftels.  Coulet  t  and  Ernft  are  of  this  opinion, 
the  latter  expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  Nihil  ergo  reftat 
quam  ftatuere  idem  orificium  abforptioni  chyli  et 
excretioniexcrememoruminfervire.Objeclio  enim, 
quafi  nulla  excrementa  ejicerent  ifti  lumbrici, 
quia  merum  chylum  ederent,  nulla  eft ;  alias  in- 
fantes puro  ladle  viventes  nihil  excrementitii  ha- 
berent ;  nec  abfurdam  putes  hoc  ben.  le£L  fi 
idem  ofculum  et  deglutitioni  et  excrementis  lar- 

*  Vide  Linnaum  in  Colleft.  Epiftol.  ab  erud.  viris  ad  Haller. 
torn.  z.  p.  41 1. 
f  Traftatus  Hid.  de  Afcarid.  1.  c. 
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gius.  Stella  enirn  marina  unicum  in  fuperiori 
fuperficie  habet  orificium  quo  artiftciofe  prasdam 
arripit,  devorat,  et  quicquid  eft  excrementitii,  per 
idem  orificium  reddit,  nonne  idem  noftrae  Taeniae, 
natura  diverfimpdo  ludente,  privilegium  concedi 
potuit  *  ? 

Bonnet  appears  in  one  part  of  his  treatife  on 
infe6fs,  to  favour  a  fimilar  opinion,  although  he 
expreffes  himfelf  very  differently  in  other  places. 
Speaking  of  a  fpecies  of  taenia  he  obferved  with 
two  ofcula  on  the  flattened  furface,  he  fays, 
"  Ces  petits  vifceres  analogues  a  l'eftomac  et  aux 
inteftines  communiquent  avec  les  ftigmates  ;  et  ft 
le  plus  grand  de  ces  ftigmates  fait  la  fonftion  de 
bouche,  on  prefume  alfez  que  l'autre  s'acquitte 
de  l'anus  f ." 

The  fame  author  confiders  them  as  organs  of 
refpiration§,  The  arborefcent  ovaria  are,  by 
thofe  who  believe  the  ofcula  to  be  the  true 
mouths  which  convey  nourifhment  to  the  worm, 
taken  for  chylopoetic  veffels,  and  their  ovula  for 
fmall  glands  ||  or  pieces  of  fat,  or  young  polipi  J. 

The  four  fuckers  at  the  head,  Andry  affures  us, 
are  their  eyes  **  ;  and  Mery  is  willing  we  mould, 

*  VideErnft.  Differt.  Inaug.  de  Taenia  fecunda  Plateri, 
-J-  Vide  Bonnett  Traite  d'Lifeftologie. 
§  Vide  Bonnett,  1.  c. 

||  Vide  Syftem.  Natur.  Linnaei,  torn.  i.  p.  1323. 
X  Vide  torn.  iv.  des  Memoires  des  Curieux  de  la  Nature  a  Ber- 
lin, p.  2 18. 

f*  Andry  fur  le  Generation  des  ver.  loc.  cit. 
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confider  therri  as  the  animal's  noftrils*.  The 
obtufe  extremity  has  been  taken  for  the  head, 
and  the  true  head  for  the  tailf. 

It  is  fomewhat  fingular  that  fo  many  accurate 
obfervers  in  feveral  nations  have,  during  many 
centuries,  pretended  that  there  never  was  but 
one  of  thefe  taeniae  in  the  fame  individual,  from 
whence  arofe  the  name  Solium,  and  by  the  French 
le  ver  folitaire. 

It  appears  to  me  fuperfluous  to  prove  the  fal- 
lacy of  thefe  and  various  other  ridiculous  opi- 
nions, and  to  refute  them ;  for  having,  I  truft, 
fatisfa&orily  demonftrated,  that  they  have  heads, 
and  the  head  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  it 
abforbs  the  nourimment,  which  paffes  from  thence 
to  every  articulation  of  the  worm ;  that  the  ofcula, 
and  the  various  ramifications  which  are  obferved 
in  the  internal  part  of  the  joints,  are  fubfervient 
to  generation,  and  that  ovula  pafs  from  thence 
into  the  inteftinal  canal ;  and  as  it  is  fufficiently 
proved  that  thefe  taenia?,  as  well  as  other  worms 
of  our  interlines,  exift  only  in  the  human  body, 
and  that  in  fociety,  I  think  all  further  refutation 
peedlefs. 

*  The  fame  book. 

f  Le  Clerc  Hiftor.  Lumbric.  lator.  p.  165. 
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SPECIES  2. 
T^NIA  OSGULIS  SUPERFICIALIBUS. 

EJfential  Character. — The  ofcu]a  fituated  on  the 
flattened  furface  of  each  joint.  Ovaria  difpofed 
like  a  liar  round  the  ofculum. 

Number  of  this  Species  of  Worm. — Uncertain. 
Seldom  more  than  three  or  four ;  but  this  num- 
ber is  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

Length. — This  fpecies  of  taenia  feldom  exceeds 
five  yards  in  length. 

Situation  — It  is  always  fituated  in  the  fmaH  in- 
terlines, and  it  would  appear  that  it  feeds  on  no 
other  food  than  pure  chyle. 

Colour. — It  is  for  the  moft  part  of  a  darker 
hue  than  the  former  fpecies,  neverthelefs  I  have 
*  feen  it  as  white  as  milk. 

Observation. — This  fpecies  of  taenia  is  very 
feldom  met  with  in  this  country,  but  is  endemic 
in  Switzerland  and  Ruflia*,  and  very  common 
in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  no  uncommon  circumftance  in  the  coun- 
tries where  this  fpecies  is  endemial,  to  have  it 
come  away  before  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth, 
and  this  occurring  fo  frequently,  has  given  rife  to 
the  name  of  Taenia  Tenella,  which  is  by  many 
confidered  as  a  diftin£t  fpecies,  though,  in  re- 
ality, no  other  than  the  worm  we  have  juft  de- 

*  Vide  Cartheufer  libellus  de  morbis  endemhs. 
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fcribed,  differing  from  it  in  fize  only,  having  every 
thing  elfe  in  common  with  it. 

Linnaeus  enumerates  another  fpecies  of  taenia, 
which,  he  fays,  has  two  ofcula  on  each  joint,  one 
placed  upon  each  fide,  and  which  he  terms  Tae- 
nia Vulgaris.  This,  which  at  moll  can  only  be 
a  variety,  is  called  by  Pallas,  Le  Gris,.  who  fays, 
it  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  that  eafily  changed 
into  a  grifeous  one  by  fpirit  of  wine.  As  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  this  worm, 
I  pafs  it  by — probably  it  is  only  met  with  in 
Switzerland*. 

*  Words  cannot  convey  any  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  plates  of  thefe  worms,  as  defcribed  by  Dr.  Hooper, 
and  as  fuch  we  recommend  them  to  the  public.  VideTranfac- 
tions  of  the  Bolt  Court  Medical  Society,  Vol.  V.  page  (224). 
Happy  would  it  be  for  fcience,  if  abftrufe  medical  enquiries 
were  often  taken  up  with  an  equal  zeal  and  ability ! 


Vol,  III. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


i    SECT.  LXII. 

CO'LICA  PICTORUM*;  OR,  DEVONSHIRE  COLIC. 

This  diforder  arifes  from  lead,  fomehow  or 
other  received  into  the  body.  The  fait  of  lead 
has  a  faccharine  tafte,  which  has  procured  it  the 
name  alfo  of  fugar  of  lead.  For  this  reafon 
•when  wine  begins  to  turn  four,  the  ready  way 
to  cure  it  of  that  difagreeable  tafte  is,  to  fubfti- 
tute  a  fweet  one  which  is  not  difagreeable  to 
the  tafte,  by  mixing  therewith  cerufe,  litharge, 
or  fome  fuch  preparations  of  lead :  for  the  acid 
of  the  wine  dhTolves  the  lead,  and  therewith 
forms  a  fugar  of  lead,  which  remains  mixed 
with  the  wine,  and  hath  a  tafte,  which,  joined 
with  that  of  the  wine,  is  not  unpleafant.  But, 
as  lead  is  one  of  the  moll  dangerous  poifons  we 
know,  this  method  ought  never  to  be  pra&ifed ; 
and  whoever  employs  fuch  a  pernicious  drug  de- 
fences to  be  raoft  feverely  puniftied.    Yet  fome- 

*  From  the  Latin  word  pidtor,  a  painter. 

thing 
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thing  very  like  this  happens  every  day,  and  muft 
needs  have  very  bad  confequences ;  while  there 
is  nobody  to  blame,  and  thofe  to  whom  the 
thing  may  prove  fatal  can  have  no  miftruft 
of  it. 

All  the  retailers  of  wine  in  Paris,  have  a  cuftom 
of  filling  their  bottles  on  a  counter  covered  with 
lead,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle,  into  which  a 
leaden  pipe  is  foldered.  The  wine  which  they 
fpill  on  the  counter,  in  filling  the  bottles,  runs 
through  this  pipe  into  a  leaden  vefTel  below.  In 
that  it  ufually  (lands  the  whole  day,  or  perhaps 
feveral  davs  ;  after  which  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
leaden  vefTel,  and  mixed  with  other  wine,  or  put 
into  the  bottle  of  fome  petty  cuftomer.  But, 
alas  for  the  man  to  whofe  lot  fuch  liquor  falls !  He 
muft  feel  the  mod  fatal  effects  from  it ;  and  the 
danger  to  which  he  is  expofed  is  fo  much  the 
greater  the  longer  the  wine  hath  flood  in  the 
leaden  vefTel,  and  thereby  acquired  more  of  a 
noxious  quality.  We  daily  fee  cruel  diftempers 
among  the  common  people,  occafioned  by  fuch 
caufes,  which  are  not  fufficiently  attended  to. 

Wine  that  is  not  kept  in  clofe  vefTels  is  apt  to 
turn  four  very  foon,  efpecially  in  the  fummer ; 
and  the  retailers  of  wine  have  obferved  that  their 
drippings,  thus  collected  in  vefTels  of  lead,  are 
not  liable  to  this  inconvenience.  This  is  what 
hath  eftablimed  among  them  the  practice  I  am 
fpeaking  againft".  As  they  fee  only  the  good  ef- 
fects 
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lefts  thereof,  and  know  nothing  of  its  il!  con- 
fluences, we  cannot,  however,  be  much  angry 
with  them.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that,  as  lead 
hath  the  property  of  keeping  wine  cool,  it  may 
by  that  means  prevent  its  growing  four  for  fome 
time ;  and  perfons  who  are  not  verfed  in  chy- 
mifhy  can  hardly  fufpeft  that  wine  is  preferved 
from  being  pricked,  only  by  being  converted  into 
a  kind  of  poifon.  Yet  this  is  the  very  cafe  :  for 
lead  doth  not  hinder  the  wine  from  growing  four ; 
but,  uniting  with  its  acid,  as  foon  as  it  appears, 
and  forming  therewith  a  fugar  of  lead,  changes 
the  tafte  thereof  as  hath  been  faid,  and  hinders 
the  acid  from  affecting  the  palate. 

It  is  eafy  to  prove  whether  or  no  a  fufpefted 
wine  contains  lead.  You  need  only  pour  into  it 
a  little  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  ;  or,  if  you  have 
not  that  at  hand,  a  lye  of  the  afhes  of  green  wood. 
If  there  be  any  lead  diffolved  in  it,  the  liquor 
will  immediately  grow  turbid,  and  the  lead  will 
precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  ;  be- 
caufe  the  fugar  of  lead  it  contains,  being  a  neu- 
tral fait,  whofe  bafis  is  a  metal,  is  decompounded 
by  the  fixed  alkali,  which  feparates  that  metal 
from  the  acid.  Lead  thus  feparated  from  the 
acid  of  vinegar  by  an  alkali,  is  called  magiftery 
of  lead. 

Cerufe,  or  white  lead,  is  alfo  a  very  dangerous 
poifon.  It  is  a  pigment  very  much  ufed,  being 
the  only  white  that  can  be  applied  with  oil. 

This 
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This  white  is  the  mo  ft  common,  or,  perhaps,  the 
only  caufe  of  thofe  dreadful  colics  with  which 
painters,  and  all  that  work  in  colours,  are  fre- 
quently airlifted. 

To  the  fame  caufe,  though  not  fo  apparent  at 
firft  fight,  we  are  to  afcribe  the  Devonfhire  co- 
lic, where  lead  is  received  into  the  body  diflblved 
in  cyder,  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  This  has  been  proved  by  expe- 
riment ;  for  lead  has  been  extracted  from  cyder 
in  quantity  fufficient  to  produce  pernicious  ef- 
fects on  the  human  body.  The  colic  of  Poiftou, 
and  what  is  called  the  dry  belly-ache  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  are  of  the  fame  nature  ;  the  following  are 
the  fymptoms  of  all  thefe  difeafes : 

1.  The  patient  is  generally  firft  feized  with 
an  acute  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
which  extends  itfelf  down  with  griping 
pains  to  the  bowels. 

2.  Soon  after  there  is  a  diftenfion,  as  with 
wind;  and  frequent  Teachings  to  vomit, 
without  bringing  up  any  thing  but  fmall 
quantities  of  bile  and  phlegm. 

3.  An  obftinate  coftivenefs  follows,  yet  fome- 
times  attended  with  a  tenefmus,  and  the 
bowels  feem  to  the  patient  as  if  they  were 
drawn  up  towards  the  back  ;  at  other 
times  they  are  drawn  into  hard  lumps, 
or  hard  rolls,  which  are  plainly  percep- 
tible to  the  hand  on  the  belly,  by  ftrong 
convulfive  fpafms. 

Vol.  III.  Hh  4.  Some- 
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4.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  feem 
to  be  drawn  up  from  the  anus  and  down 
from  the  pylorus  towards  the  navel. 

5.  When  a  ftool  is  procured  by  artificial 
means,  as  clyfters,  &c.  the  fzeces  appear 
in  little  hard  knots  like  fheep's  dung, 
called  fcybake,  and  are  in  fmall  quan- 
tity. 

6.  The  urine  is  difcharged  in  fmall  quantity, 
frequently  with  pain  and  much  difficulty. 

7.  The  pulfe  is  generally  low,  though  fomc- 
tiines  a  little  quickened  by  the  violence  of 
the  pain  ;  but  inflammatory  fymptoms  fel- 
dom  or  never  occur. 

8.  The  extremities  are  often  cold,  and  fome- 
times  the  violence  of  the  pain  caufes  cold 
clammy  fvveats  and  fainting. 

9.  The  mind  is  generally  much  affe&ed,  and 
the  fpirits  are  funk. 

The  difeafe  is  often  tedious,  efpecially  if  im- 
properly treated,  infomuch  that  the  patients  will 
continue  in  this  miferable  ftate  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days  fucceflively ;  nay,  inftances  have  been  known 
of  its  continuing  for  fix  months.  In  this  cafe  the 
pains  at  lad  become  almofr.  intolerable :  the  pa- 
tient's breath  acquires  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell  like  ex- 
crements, from  a  retention  of  the  feces,  and  an  ab- 
forp'tion  of  the  putrid  effluvia  from  them  by  the 
lafteals.  At  laff,  when  the  pain  in  the  bowels 
begins  to  abate,  a  pain  comes  on  in  the  Ihoulder- 

joints 
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joints  and  adjoining  mufcles,  with  an  unufual 
fenfation  and  tingling  along  the  fpiral  marrow. 
This  foon  extends  itfelf  from  thence  to  the  nerves 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  which  become  weak  ;  and 
that  weaknefs  increafes  till  the  extreme  parts 
become  paralytic,  with  a  total  lofs  of  motion, 
though  a  benumbed  fenfation  often  remains. 
Sometimes,  by  a  fudden  metaftafis,  the  brain  be- 
comes affecled,  a  flupor  and  delirium  come  on, 
and  the  nervous  fyftem  is  irritated  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  produce  general  convulfions,  which  are  fre- 
quently followed  by  death.  At  other  times,  the 
periftaltic  motion  of  the  interlines  is  inverted, 
and  a  true  iliac  paflion  is  produced,  which  alfo 
proves  fatal  in  a  fhort  time.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
ralytic affeclion  of  the  extremities  goes  off,  and 
the  pain  of  the  bowels  returns  with  its  former 
violence  ;  and  on  the  cefiation  of  the  pain  in  the. 
inteftines,  the  extremities  again  become  paralytic, 
and  thus  the  pain  and  palfy  will  alternate  for  a 
very  long  time. 


1 1  h  2  PRACTICAL 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXI. 

SPASM  I '\ 

SPASMI :  INTESTINORUM  SPASMS  OF  THE 

INTESTINES. 

Symptoms. 

1.  A  rumbling  noife  in  the  interlines,  like 
the  warning  of  a  barrel. 

2.  Frequent  and  changeable  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen. 

3.  The  countenance  ufually  very  fallow,  and 
the  patient  fubject  to  the  hyfteric  ball, 
and  oftentimes  to  hyfteric  fits. 

*  From  <tx#«,  to  contra£L 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXIL 

TYMPANITES*,  OR,  TYMPANY. 

The  tympanites  is, 

1 .  A  fwelling  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  which 
the  teguments  appear  to  be  much  llretch- 
ed  by  fome  diftending  power  within,'  and 
equally  ftretched  in  every  pofture  of  the 
body. 

2.  The  fwelling  does  not  readily  yield  to  any 
prelfure  :  and  in  fo  far  as  it  does,  very 
quickly  recovers  its  former  ftate  upon  the 
prefTure  being  removed. 

3.  Being  ftruck,  it  gives  a  found  like  a  drum, 
or  other  ftretched  animal  membranes. 

4.  No  fluctuation  within  is  to  be  perceived  ; 

and  the  whole  feels  lefs  weighty  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  bulk, 

5.  The  uneafinefs  of  the  diftention  is  com- 
monly relieved  by  the  difcharge  of  air 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  either  upwards 
or  downwards. 

*  From  tu/xt«vovj  a  drum. 

Thofe 
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Thefe  are  the  .characters  by  which  the  tympa- 
nites may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  afcites  ;  and 
many  experiments  fhow,  that  the  tympanites  al- 
,  ways  depends  upon  a  preternatural  collection  of 
air,  fomewhere  within  the  teguments  of  the  ab- 
domen :  but  the  feat  of  the  air  is  in  different 
cafes  fomewhat  different ;  and  this  produces  the 
different  fpecies  of  the  difeafe. 

One  fpecies  is,  when  the  air  collected  is  en- 
tirely confined  within  the  cavity  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  the  interlines. 
This  fpecies,  therefore,  is  named  the  Tympa- 
nites inteflimalis,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  It  is,  of  all  others, 
the  mod  common ;  and  to  it  efpecially  belong 
the  characters  given  above. 

A  fecond  fpecies  is,  when  the  air  is  collected 
in  the  fac  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  that 
is,  the  fpace  between  the  peritoneum  and  vif- 
cera  ;  and  then  the  difeafe  is  named  Tympanites 
abdominalis,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  The  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  tympanites,  without  any  tympanites  inteflinalis, 
has  been  difputed  ;  and  it  certainly  has  been  a. 
rare  occurrence  :  but  -  from  feveral  directions,  it 
is  unqueftionable  that  fuch  a  difeafe  has  fome- 
times  truly  occurred. 

The  tumour  of  the  belly  fometimes  grows 
very  quickly  to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  fel- 
dom  in  the  flow  manner  the  afcites  commonly 
comes  on.    In  fome  cafes,  however,  the  tympa- 
nites 
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mtes  comes  on  gradually,  and  is  introduced  by 
an  unufual  flatulency  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  with  frequent  borborygmi,  and  an  un- 
commonly  frequent  expulfion  of  air  upwards 
and  downwards.  This  ftate  is  alfo  frequently  at- 
tended with  colic  pains,  especially  felt  about  the 
navel,  and  upon  the  fides  towards  the  back  ;  but 
generally  as  the  difeafe  advances,  thefe  pains  be- 
come lefs  confiderable.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
there  is  a  pretty  conftant  defire  to  difcharge  air3 
but  it  is  accomplished  with  difficulty  ;  and  when 
obtained,  although  it  gives  fome  relief  from  the 
fenfe  of  diftention,  this  relief  is  commonly  tran- 
fient  and  of  fhort  duration.  While  the  difeafe  is 
coming  on,  fome  inequality  of  tumor  and  ten- 
fion  may  be  perceived  in  different  parts  of  the 
belly  ;  but  the  diftention  foon  becomes  equal  over 
the  whole,  and  exhibits  the  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  character.  Upon  the  fir  ft  coming  on  of 
the  difeafe,  as  well  as  during  its  progrefs, 

6.  The  belly  is  bound,  and  the  faeces  dis- 
charged are  commonly  hard  and  dry. 

7.  The  urine,  at  the  beginning,  is  ufually 
very  little  changed  in  quantity  or  quality 
from  its  natural  ftate  :  but  as  the  difeafe 
continues,  it  is  commonly  changed  in 
both  refpefts ;  and  at  length  Sometimes 
a  ftranguary,  and  even  an  ifchuria,  comes 
on. 

8.  The 
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8.  The  difeafe  has  feldom  advanced  far  be- 
fore the  appetite  is  much  impaired,  and 
digeftion  ill  performed;  and  the  whole  body, 
except  the  belly,  becomes  confiderably 
emaciated. 

9.  Together  with  thefe  fymptoms,  a  thirft 
and  uneafy  fenfe  of  heat  at  length  comes 
on,  and  a  confiderable  frequency  of 
pulfe  occurs,  which  continues  through- 
out the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

10.  When  the  tumor  of  the  belly  arifes  to  a 
confiderable  bulk,  the  breathing  becomes 
very  difficult,  with  a  frequent  dry  cough. 
With  all  thefe  fymptoms  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  declines  ;  and  the  febrile  fymptoms  daily 
increafing,  death  at  length  enfues,  fometimes  pro- 
bably in  confequence  of  a  gangrene  coming  upon 
the  interlines. 


PRACTICAL 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


SECT.  LXXIII. 

ASCITES  *,  DROPSY  OF  THE  BELLY. 

The  name  of  Afcites  is  given  to  every  col- 
lection of  waters  caufing  a  general  fwelling  and 
diftenlion  of  the  lower  belly  ;  and  fuch  collec- 
tions are  more  frequent  than  thofe  which  happen 
in  the  thorax. 

The  collections  in  the  lower  belly,  like  thofe  of 
the  thorax,  are  found  in  different  fituations.  Moft 
commonly  they  are  in  the  fac  of  the  peritonaeum, 
or  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  they  often 
begin  by  facs  formed  upon,  and  connected  with, 
one  or  other  of  the  vifcera ;  and  perhaps  the  moft 
frequent  inftances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  ovaria 
of  females.  Sometimes  the  water  of  afcites  is 
found  entirely  without  the  peritonaeum,  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  abdominal  mufcles. 


From  cicrnog,  a  fack. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  collections  connected  with  particular 
vifcera,  and  thofe  formed  without  the  perito- 
naeum, form  that  difeafe  which  authors  have 
termed  the  encyfted  dropfy,  or  hydrops  faccatus. 
Their  precife  feat,  and  even  their  exiftence,  is 
very  often  difficult  to  be  afcertained.  They  are 
generally  formed  by  collections  of  hydatides. 

In  the  molt  ordinary  cafe,  that  of  abdominal 
dropfy, 

1.  The  fwelling  at  firft  is  in  fome  meafure 
over  the  whole  belly,  but  generally  ap- 
pears molt  confiderable  in  the  epigaf- 
trium. 

2.  As  the  difeafe,  however,  advances,  the 
fwelling  becomes  more  uniform  over  the 
whole  abdomen. 

3.  The  diftenfion  and  fenfe  of  weight,  though 
confiderable,  vary  a  little  according  as 
the  pofture  of  the  body  is  changed  ;  the 
wreight  being  felt  the  moft  upon  the  fide 
on  which  the  patient  lies,  while  at  the 
fame  time  on  the  oppofite  fide  the  diften- 
fion becomes  fomewhat  lefs. 

4.  In  almoft  all  the  inftances  of  afcites,  the 
fluctuation  of  the  water  within  may  be 
perceived  by  the  practitioner's  feeling,  and 
fometimes  by  his  hearing. 

This  perception  of  fluctuation  does  not  cer- 
tainly diftinguiih  the  different  ftates  of  dropfy; 
but  ferves  very  well  to  diftinguiih  dropfy  from 

3  tym- 
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tympanites,  and  from  the  Mate  of  pregnancy 
in  women. 

An  afcites  frequently  occurs  when  no  other 
fpecies  of  dropfy  does  at  the  fame  time  appear ; 
but  fometimes  the  afcites  is  a  part  only  of  uni- 
verfal  dropfy.  In  this  cafe,  it  ufually  comes  on 
in  confequence  of  an  anafarca,  gradually  in- 
creafmg ;  but  its  being  joined  with  anafarca,, 
does  not  always  denote  any  general  diathefis, 
as  for  the  moft  part  an  afcites  fooner  or  later 
occafions  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

When  the  collection  of  water  in  the  abdomen, 
from  whatever  caufe,  becomes  confiderable,  it  is 
always  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing : 
but  this  fymptom  occurs  often  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  there  is  no  water  in  the  thorax.  The 
afcites  is  fometimes  unaccompanied  with  any  fe- 
ver ;  but  frequently  there  is  more  or  lefs  of  fever 
prefent  with  it.  The  difeafe  is  never  confider- 
able without  being  attended  with  thirft  and  a 
fcarcity  of  urine. 

In  the  diagnofis  of  afcites,  the  greater!  diffi- 
culty that  occurs,  is  in  difcerning  when  the  water 
is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  when  it  is 
in  the  different  ftates  of  encyfted  dropfy  above 
mentioned.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  certain  means 
of  afeertaining  this  in  all  cafes ;  but  in  many 
we  may  attempt  to  form  fome  judgment  with 
regard  to  it. 

When 
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When  the  antecedent  circumftances  give  fuf~ 
picion  of  a  general  hydropic  diathefis ;  when  at 
the  fame  time  fome  degree  of  dropfy  appears  in 
other  parts  of  the  body;  and,  when,  from  its 
firft  appearance,  the  fwelling  has  been  equally 
over  the  whole  belly,  we  may  generally  prefume 
that  the  water  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
But  when  an  afcites  has  not  been  preceded  by 
any  remarkable  cache£tic  ftate  of  the  fyftem, 
and  when  at  its  beginning  the  tumour  and  ten- 
fion  had  appeared  in  one  part  of  the  belly  more 
than  another,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe£t  ah  en- 
cyfted  dropfy.  Even  when  the  tenfion  and  tu- 
mour of  the  belly  have  become  general  and 
uniform  over  the  whole  ;  yet  if  the  fyftem  of 
the  body  in  general  appear  to  be  little  af- 
fected ;  if  the  patient's  ftrength  be  little  im- 
paired ;  if  the  appetite  continue  pretty  entire, 
and  the  natural  fleep  be  little  interrupted  ;  if 
there  be  yet  no  anafarca ;  or,  though  it  may  have 
already  taken  place,  if  it  be  Hill  confined  to  the 
lower  extremities,  and  there  be  no  leucophleg- 
matic  palenefs  or  fallow  colour  in  the  counte- 
nance ;  if  there  be  no  fever,  nor  fo  much  thirft, 
or  fcarcity  of  urine,  as  occur  in  a  more  general 
affeftion  ;  then,  according  as  more  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent circumftances  take  place,  there  will  be  the 
ftronger  ground  for  fuppofing  the  afcites  to  be  of 
the  encyfted  kind. 


The 
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The  chief  exception  to  be  made  from  this  as  a 
general  rule,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  when  the  af- 
cites  may,  with  much  probability,  be  prefumed 
to  have  come  on  in  confequence  of  a  fcirrhous 
liver;  which,  I  apprehend,  may  occafion  a  col- 
lection of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
while  the  general  fyftem  of  the  body  may  not  be 
otherwife  much  affe&ed. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXIV. 

ANASARCA  *,  OR  DROPY  OF  THE  LEGS. 

We  defcend  now  in  order  to  the  extremities, 
The  Anafarca  is, 

1.  A  fwelling  upon  the  furface  of  the  body, 
at  firft  commonly  appearing  in  particu- 
lar parts  only,  but  at  length  frequently  ap- 
pearing over  the  whole. 

2.  So  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  an  uniform  fwell- 
ing over  the  whole  member,  at  firft  al- 
ways foft,  and  readily  receiving  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  finger,  which  forms  a  hol- 
low that  remains  for  fome  little  time  af- 
ter the  prelfure  is  removed,  but  at  length 
rifes  again  to  its  former  fulnefs. 

3.  This  fwelling  generally  appears,  firft,  upon 

the  lower  extremities ;  and  there  too  only 
in  the  evening,  difappearing  again  in  the 
morning. 

*  From  tact,  along,  and  cafe  the  flefh. 

4.  It 


4.  It  is  ufually  more  confiderable  as  the  per- 
fon  has  been  more  in  an  erect  pofture 
during  the  day ;  but  there  are  many  in- 
ftances  of  the  exercife  of  walking  pre- 
venting altogether  its  otherwife  ufual 
coming  on. 

5.  Although  this  fvvelling  appears  at  firft 
only  upon  the  feet  and  about  the  ankles ; 
yet  if  the  caufes  producing  it  continue  to 
a£t,  it  gradually  extends  upwards,  occu- 
pying the  legs,  thighs,  and  trunk  of  the 
body,   and  fometimes   even  the  head. 

6.  Commonly  the  fwelling  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities diminifhes  during  the  night ;  and 
in  the  morning,  the  fwelling  of  the  face  is 
mod  confiderable,  which  again  generally 
difappears  almoft  entirely  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day. 

An  anafarca  is  evidently  a  preternatural  col- 
lection of  ferous  fluid  in  the  cellular  texture 
immediately  under  the  lkin.  Sometimes  per- 
vading the  fkin  itfelf,  it  oozes  out  through  the 
pores  of  the  cuticle  ;  and  fometimes,  too  grofs 
to  pafs  by  thefe,  it  raifes  the  cuticle  in  blifters. 
Sometimes  the  Ikin,  not  allowing  the  water  to 
pervade  it,  is  compreffed  and  hardened,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  much  diftended,  as  to  give 
anafarcous  tumours  an  unufual  firmnefs.  It  is 
in  thefe  laft  circumftances  alfo  that  an  erry- 

thematic 
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thematic  inflammation  is  ready  to  come  irpoii 
anafarcous  fwellings. 

An  anafarca  may  immediately  arife  from  any 
of  the  feveral  caufes  of  dropfy  which  a£t  more 
generally  upon  the  fyftem  :  and  even  when  other 
fpecies  of  dropfy,  from  particular  circumftances, 
appear  firft  ;  yet  whenever  thefe  proceed  from 
any  caufes  more  generally  affecting  the  fyftem, 
an  anafarca  fooner  or  later  comes  always  to  be 
joined  with  them. 

The  manner  in  which  this  difeafe  commonly 
firft  appears,  will  be  readily  explained  by  what 
I  have  faid  in  1650,  refpe&ing  the  effe&s  of 
the  pofture  of  the  body.  Its  gradual  progrefs, 
and  its  affecting,  after  fome  time,  not  only  the 
cellular  texture  under  the  {kin,  but  probably 
alfo  much  of  the  fame  texture  in  the  internal 
parts,  will  be  underftood  partly  from  the  com- 
munication that  is  readily  made  between  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  cellular  texture  ;  but  efpe- 
cially  from  the  fame  general  caufes  of  the  difeafe 
producing  their  effects  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  water  of  anafarcous 
fwellings  is  more  readily  communicated  to  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  to  the  lungs,  than 
to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  the  vifcera 
contained  in  it. 

7.  An  anafarca  is  almoft  always  attended 
with  a  fcarcity  of  urine  j  and  the  urine 

voided. 
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voided,  is,  from  its  fcarcity,  always  of 
a  high  colour ;  and,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
after  cooling,  readily  lets  fall  a  copious 
reddifli  fediment. 
8.  The  difeafe  is  alfo  generally  attended  with 
an  unufual  degree  of  thirft. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXV. 

SCIRRHUS*  OF  THE  LIVER. 

From  what  has  been  obferved  in  former  parts 
of  this  work,  when  mentioning  the  ufe  of  bile  and 
its  application  to  the  purpofes  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  fecreted  will  be  followed  by 
difeafe.  The  liver  may  be  rendered  incapable 
of  fecreting  the  ufual  quantity  of  bile  by  any  de- 
feel:  in  its  ftru&ure ;  and  that  this  is,  frequently, 
the  impeding  caufe,  appears  from  difle£lion. 

It  is  an  organ  very  fufceptible  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, which,  without  alarming  in  the  firft 

*  From  ffX'^og,  a  hard  tumour  of  an  indolent  part,  in- 
dolent, and  not  readily  fuppurating. 

Vol.  III.  I  i  inltance, 
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inftance,  by  painful  or  aftive  fymptoms,  gradu- 
ally induces  obftru&ion ;  firft,  with  an  increafe, 
and  frequently  afterwards  a  diminution  of  its 
bulk,  perhaps  ultimately  obliterating  the  capillary 
fyftem  and  pori  biliarii,  the  more  immediate  feat 
of  fecretion.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  patient  will  be 
fubjecl:, 

1 .  To  occafional  pain  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  extending  to  the  fcapulae. 

2.  A  quick  pulfe. 

3.  An  increafe  of  heat,  alternating  with  chil- 
ly fenfations. 

4.  Difficult  breathing  on  quick  motion. 

5.  Some  difficulty  on  lying  on  the  left  fide. 

6.  Flatulency. 

7.  Indigeftion. 

8.  Acidity. 

9.  Coftivenefs,  together  with, 

10.  A  gradual  diminution  of  ftrength  and  flefh ; 
and, 

11.  A  pale  or  fallow  complexion. 

It  is  probable,  that  under  thefe  circumftances, 
the  original  mifchief  is  in  the  ftomach  and  duo- 
denum, and  that  the  fympathetic  action  on  the 
liver  is  lefs,  on  which  perhaps  healthy  fecretion 
may.  depend  5  hence  dyfpeptic  complaints  gene- 
rally precede  affections  of  the  liver,  and  arife  from 
intemperance  either  in  eating  or  drinking,  but 
are  more  particularly  induced  by  the  abufe  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  even  though  diluted  with  water. 

The 
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The  ftomach,  by  long  falling,  has  its  digeftive 
powers  much  weakened,  by  which  the  fecretion 
of  bile  is  diminiftied,  and  a  difeafed  ftruclure 
of  the  organ  ultimately  induced.  Grief  and  anx- 
iety of  mind  firft  weaken  the  powers  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  ultimately  thofe  of  the  liver,  and 
thereby  diminifli  fecretion :  a  fedentary  life  will 
do  the  fame.  * 

We  muft  not,  however,  confound  the  two. 
From  repeated  obfervations,  fays  Dr.  Saunders, 
I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  is  frequently  miftaken  for  a 
dyfpeptic  ftate  of  the  ftomach.  And  I  have  feen 
many  cafes  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  indigeftion.  The  patient  ge- 
nerally complains  of  pain,  which  he  falfely  at- 
tributes to  the  ftomach ;  and  its  continuance  is 
fo,.  fhort,  and  the  degree  of  it  frequently  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  no  alarm  refpe&ing  the  future 
health  of  the  patient  is  produced.  The  relief  ob- 
tained by  eructation  and  difcharge  of  air  tends  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  feat  of  the  difeafe 
is  in  the  ftomach ;  but  this  relief  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  of  removing  the  disten- 
tion of  the  ftomach,  and  fo  taking  off  the  preflure 
of  this  organ  from  that  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  I  believe  from  experi- 
ence, that  an  attention  to  the  following  circum- 
ftances  will  enable  us  with  fome  certainty  to  dif- 
tinguifli  the  difeafe. 

I  i2  In 
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In  thofe  cafes  where  the  liver  is  affe&ed,  con- 
fiderable  pain  is  felt  in  the  parts  near  the  fcrobi- 
culus  cordis  and  epigaftric  region,  upon  any  de- 
gree of  preflure  ;  and  as  the  difeafe  advances,  an 
increafe  of  heat,  a  quicknefs  of  pulfe,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  fever,  are  obferved,  efpecially  to- 
wards night. 

A  Scirrhus  liver  ufually  ends  in  incurable  jaun- 
dice, or  afcites*. 


SECT.  LXXVI. 

VITIATED  BILE. 

The  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  are  extremely 
fubjecl  to  difeafes  arifing  from  the  increafed  fecre- 
tion  of  bile,  and  the  excefs  of  its  quantity  in  the 
primae  via?,  which,  either  by  regurgitating  into 
the  ftomach,  produces  a  general  languor  of  the 
body,  together  with  nanfea,  foul  tongue,  lofs  of 
appetite,  and  indigeftion  ;  or,  by  being  directed 
to  the  interlines,  excites  a  painful  diarrhoea, 

*  Vide  Dr.  Saunders'  moll  excellent  treatife  on  the  ftruclure, 
oeconomy,  and  difeafes  of  the  liver.  How  much  would  medi- 
cine be  advanced,  if  practitioners  would  take  the  fame  pains  to 
inveftigate  the  functions  and  difeafes  of  each  feparate  organ  ! 
—In  an  elementary  work,  like  ours,  which  gives  rather  the 
great  outline  of  a  fyftem,  we  could  not  indulge  in  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  and  ufeful  enquiries,  but  this  idea  will  not  perifti  with 
us,  when  leifure  will  permit. 

ultimately 
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ultimately  tending  to  weaken  their  tone,  and 
difturb  their  regular  periftaltic  motion.  It  gene- 
rally happens  that,  during  the  excefs  and  pre- 
valence of  bile  in  the  firft  paffages,  fbme  abforp- 
tion  of  it  takes  place  in  the  habit,  fo  that  the 
Ikin  becomes  yellow,  and  the  urine  is  fenfibly  im- 
pregnated with  it.  The  pulfe  is  quicker  than 
natural,  and  there  is  a  confiderable  degree  of 
thirft,  with  an  increafe  of  heat,  the  ufual  fymp- 
toms  of  fever.  The  body  becomes  emaciated, 
and  the  general  afpe£t  of  the  patient  is  ex- 
tremely unhealthy. 

The  natives  of  warm  climates  are  lefs  fubjecl 
to  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  increafed  fe- 
cretion  of  bile  than  Europeans  who  inhabit  thofe 
countries,  and  whofe  conftitution,  by  former  ha- 
bits, is  ill  prepared  to  admit  fuch  increafed  ex- 
citement of  the  liver,  or  fuch  additional  irritation 
on  the  prima?  viae,  without  much  derangement  of 
the  animal  oeconomy.  The  bile  in  warm  climates 
is,  perhaps,  more  bitter  and  more  faturated  with 
its  component  parts  than  in  colder  countries  ; 
it  is  therefore  a  more  aftive  emetic  or  purgative ; 
and,  although  it  was  not  fecreted  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, its  effe&s  on  the  firft  parages  would  be  more 
feverely  felt. 

But  the  difeafe  to  which  we  would  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  parents  and  pra£titionei  s 
is,  green  bile,  or  what  is  better  known  among 
mothers, 

1.  By 
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1.  By  the  appearance  of  green  ftools. 

2.  The  bile,  inftead  of  being  alkaline,  is  then 
acid.  . 

3.  Inftead  of  being  bland,  it  is  acrimonious, 
and  is  found  even  to  excoriate  the  fiefh. 

4.  Hence  the  pain  lhewn  by  the  drawing  up 
of  the  legs  of  children. 

5.  Hence  their  unceafing  crying. 

But  nature  kindly  rids  them  of  their  evil  by 
profufe  evacuations,  which  this  excites,  and  this 
being  now  the  objecl:  of  the  fond  mother's  alarm, 
chalk  glyfters  are  thrown  up,  combined  with  opi- 
ates, or  Dalby's  Carminative ;  or  fome  othef  cor- 
dial, mixed  with  opium,  is  had  recourfe  to, 
and  the  poifon  is  locked  up  and  pent  in  a  body 
made  drunk,  dead-drunk,  by  the  inconfiderate- 
nefs  of  practitioners,  attentive  only  to  one  fyrnp- 
tom,  or  the  damned  wickednefs  of  quack-in- 
ventions, which  legally,  and  will  continue  legally 
annually  to  deprive  the  community  of  thoufands 
of  innocent  beings,  until  fome  -patriot  Ihall  arife, 
bold  enough  to  ftem  the  deftru&ive  hydra-monfter, 
which  appears  daily  under  new  names,  and  in 
new  Ihapes,  regardlefs  of  fhame  and  honour,  hav- 
ing one  only  objecl:  in  view, — the 

SCELERATUS  AMOR  HABENDI. 

The  fequel  of  this  pent-up  vitiated  bile  is,  convul- 
fions,  enlargement  of  the  mefenteric,  tinea  ca- 
pitis,  and  the  various  forms  of  fcrophula*. 
*  Vide  the  next  Seftion. 

PRACTICAL 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXVII. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  MESENTERIC  GLANDS,  &c. 

When  vitiated  bile  is  pent  up  in  the  bow- 
els, fome  of  it  gets  abforbed,  and  patting  along, 
is  arretted  at  the  mefentrine  glands,  which  fwell 
and  obftru£t  its  farther  courfe. 

Thofe  glands  being  the  channel  by  which  nu- 
triment is  conveyed  into  the  vafcular  fyftem,  it  is 
evident  that  when  they  are  obftrufted, 

1.  The  habit  of  body  muft  decline. 

2.  The  flefli,  that  was  before  firm,  will  foon 
become  loofe  and  flaccid". 

3.  The  countenance  pale. 

4.  And  a  general  languor  and  difinclination 
to  exercife  of  every  kind,  particularly  in 
the  morning,  will  prevail. 

5.  The  appetite  will  vary,  fometimes  it  will 

be  pretty  good,  at  other  times  but  indif- 
ferent. 

6.  An 
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6.  An  unufual  degree  of  thirft  will  be  expe- 
rienced. 

7.  Confiderable  heat  will  be  excited  upon  the 
ikin,  particularly  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

8.  The  breath  will  be  often  offenfive. 

9.  The  bowels  affefted  with  an  uneafy  fen- 
fation, 

10.  And  the  fize  of  the  belly  increafed  ; 

11.  Thepulfe  will  be  quick  and  fmall, 

12.  And  the  laffitude  fo  much  increafed,  that 
the  little  patient  will,  if  permitted,  con- 
tinue in  one  pofition  for  a  length  of  time. 

13.  Picking  or  rubbing  the  nofe. 

In  this  ftage,  the  difeafe  is  often  attributed  to 
teething,  if  there  are  yet  any  teeth  expected ;  and 
in  other  inftances  to  worms,  probably  from  the 
picking  or  rubbing  of  the  nofe,  which  has  been 
often  confidered  as  charafteriftic  of  that  com- 
plaint. But  there  feems  little  propriety  in  con- 
fidering  this  aft  as  charafteriftic  of  any  particular 
difeafe,  as  it  is  common  to  every  indifpofition  ac- 
companied with  fever*. 

If  the  children  attacked  in  this  manner  are  of 
the  age  of  16,  18,  or  20,  months,  I  have  almoft 
always  been  told  what  fine  children  they  were  at 

*  During  fever,  mod  of  the  natural  fecretions  are  diminifh- 
ed,  and  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe  among 
others ;  from  this  diminution  the  (kin  becomes  dry,  the  mu- 
cus hardens,  and  there  arifes  a  natural  propenfity  to  be  rub- 
bing or  picking  it. 

ten 


ten  or  twelve  months  ;  that  at  that  period  they 
could  walk  alone  5  but  at  this  time,  it  was  added, 
they  are  totally  unable,  and  require  more  nurfing 
now  than  ever. 

SECOND  STAGE. 

14.  The  lymphatic  glands,  externally,  will 
frequently  become  enlarged,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and 
under  the  chin. 

15.  The  lips  will  be  often  fwelled,  and  fome- 
times  attended  with  eruptions  round  the 
mouth. 

16.  The  fame  will  appear  on  the  back  of 
the  head*,  and  different  parts  of  the  body. 

17.  The  eyelafhes  will  frequently  partake  of 
the  general  indifpofition,  and  become  ex- 
traordinarily long. 

18.  At  other  times,  the  fingers,  toes,  back 
of  the  hand  or  arm,  have  often  a  morbid 
appearance  ;  and,  in  thort, 

19.  If  accurately  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  many  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body,  are  more  or  lefs 
affe&ed. 

20.  The  alvine  difcharge  is  irregular,  fome- 
times  the  patient  (hall  have  a  purging  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  is  more  frequently  to 
this  period  coftive. 

2 1 .  The  lofs  of  flefli  will  become  daily  more 
*  Often  producing  the  true  tinea  capitis. 

vifible, 
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vifible,  and  the  bones  will  appear  to 
grow  larger,  particularly  at  the  joints. 

22.  The  head  alfo  feems  preternaturally  en- 
larged*. 

23.  The  ribs  become  flattened,  and  often 
curvated  almoft  to  a  right  angle  with  the 

*  From  the  conftant  conftriftion  of  the  cruras  of  the  dia-i 
phragm,  the  defcent  of  the  blood  is  impeded,  more  then  is 
thrown  to  the  head.  This  it  enlarges,  and  great  fagacity  is 
often  the  confequence,  which,  together  with  the  helplefs  ftate 
of  the  infant,  the  more  endears  it  to  its  mother.  The  reafori 
why  I  am  inclined  to  confider  rickets  and  fcrophula  the  fame, 
are, 

In  the  firft  place,  fcrophula  is  acknowledged  by  moft  per- 
fons,  principally  to  affect  the  glands  and  bones ;  and  the  fame, 
as  far  as  I  can  determine,  holds  good  with  rickets  ;  for  in  all 
the  directions  of  ricketty  patients,  that  are  mentioned  by  au- 
thors, and  particularly  by  GlhTon,  the  various  glands  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  not  only  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  mefentery, 
but  thoie  about  the  lungs,  &c.  have  been  found  much  difeafed. 
During  life  too,  the  tumid  abdomen  is  fcarcely  ever  abfent, 
which  is,  cseteris  paribus,  a  ftriking  mark  of  fcrophulous  af- 
fection. .  • 

2dly.  Debility  alone  is  inefficient  for  the  production  of 
rickets,  as  many  children  pafs  through  all  the  ftages  and  de- 
grees of  it,  without  fuch  effects  being  ever  obferved.  Some 
additional  difpofition  of  the  body  feems  evidently  neceffary, 
and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fcrophulous,  or  a  difpofition 
exactly  fimilar  to  that  which  favours  fcrophula. 

3dly.  Before  the  enlargement  and  incurvations  of  the  bones 
take  place  in  rickets,  there  are  evident  fymptoms  of  a  diforder- 
ed  condition  of  the  prima?  viae,  and  of  an  impeded  abforption 
of  the  chyle  ;  and  thefe  can  be  explained,  I  conceive,  in  no 
way  more  fatisfadtory,  than  by  fuppolang  the  previous  exiftence 
of  difeafed  mefenteric  glands. 


breaft- 
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breaft-bone  or  the  fpine,  which  are  occa- 
fionally  diftorted  in  one  or  more  places ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  pre- 
vious to  the  attack  of  the  difeafe,  will  this 
fymptom  be  more  or  lefs  confpicuous. 
It  has  been  before  obferved,  that,  in  this  ftage, 
the  complaint  has  been  ufually  confidered  as 
a  difeafe  of  the  bones;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  in  almoft  every  inftance,  the  bones 
had  been  affe&ed  with  curvature  previous  to  the 
prefent  indifpofition  ;  and  that  the  flatnefs  of 
the  ribs,  and  prominence  of  the  breaft-bone, 
arofe  from  the  preffure  in  lifting  up  and  down 
a  very  heavy  child.  It  is  readily  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  be  other  caufes  of  general 
debility,  and  its  confequences,  fome  of  which 
have  been  already  fuggefted.  In  proportion  to 
the  narrownefs  of  the  cheft,  will  the  contents 
be  preffed  down  upon  the  diaphragm,  and, 
thus  affecting  the  belly,  become  an  additional 
caufe  of  its  enlargement,  which  is  now  the 
moft  diftinguifliing  fymptom,  accompanied  with 
hardnefs,  frequent  pains  in  the  gaftric  region, 
and  a  purging  of  frothy  ofFenfive  ftools.  The 
pain  and  enlargement  of  the  belly,  inftead  of 
being  abated,  are  ufually  aggravated  by  this 
fymptom,  and  the  patient  is  foon  carried  off, 
as  is  fuppofed,  by  convulfions  of  the  bowels. 
In  other   inftances,   patients   become  dropfi- 

cal 
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cal*  in  the  laft  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  and  that  is  the 
fuppofed  caufe  of  their  death ;  but  there  are 
many  examples  of  children  having  difeafed  me- 
fenteric  glands,  unaccompanied  with  any  of 
the  diftinguiftiing  external  fymptoms  here  de- 
fcribed.  Thefe  wafte  away  daily,  until  nothing 
apparently  remains  but  the  bones  covered  with 
the  fkin.  In  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe  in  the  mefenteric  glands,  will  its 
confequences  be  quicker  or  flower,  and  the 
patients  will  die  of  a  true  marafmus  or  gene- 
ral atrophy. 

None  of  thefe  difeafes  are  hereditary,  for 
you  often  fee  among  fix  children  one,  and  one 
only,  eat  up  with  fcrophula,  whilft  the  reft  are 
all  healthy,  and  upon  enquiry  this  child  has 
been  much  troubled  with  green  ftools,  or  what 
nurfes  call  watery  gripes,  and  has  been  injudi- 
cioufly  managed. 

*  In  fome  cafes,  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining, which  were  dropfical,  I  have  found  the  fluid  thick, 
and  apparently  mixed  with  matter,  which  I  have  attributed  to 
a  fuppuration  of  fome  mefenteric  glands. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


SECT.  LXXVIIL 

HEMORRHOIS*,  OR  PILES,  AND  PROCIDENTIA  AN  I, 
OR  FALLING  DOWN  OF  THE  GUT. 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  fmall  tumours  on 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  is  the  fymptom  which 
generally  conftitutes  the  Hemorrhois ;  or,  as  it 
is  vulgarly  called,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux.  But 
a  difcharge  of  blood  from  within  the  anus,  when 
the  blood  is  of  a  florid  colour,  fliowing  it  to  have 
come  from  no  great  diftance,  is  alfo  confidered  as 
the  fame  difeafe ;  and  phyficians  have  agreed  in 
making  two  cafes  or  varieties  of  it,  under  the 
names  of  external  and  internal  hemorrhois. 

In  both  cafes  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  flow  of 
blood  is  from  tumours  previoufly  formed,  which 
are  named  hemorrhoids,  or  piles  -3  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  the  tumours  exift  without 
any  difcharge  of  blood ;  in  which  cafe,  however, 

*  From  capct,  blood,  and       to  flow. 

they 
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they  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  the  fame  difeafe, 
and  are  named  hemorrhoides  c^eca,  or  blind  piles. 

Thefe  tumours,  as  they  appear  without  the 
anus,  are  fometimes  feparate,  round,  and  pro- 
minent, on  the  verge  of  the  anus :  but  frequently 
the  tumour  is  only  one  tumid  ring,  forming, 
as  it  were,  the  anus  pufhed  without  the  body. 

Thefe  tumours,  and  the  difcharge  of  blood  from 
them,  fometimes  come  on  as  an  affe&ion  purely 
topical,  and  without  any  previous  diforder  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  :  but  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, even  before  the  tumours  are  formed,  and 
more  efpecially  before  the  blood  flows,  that  va- 
rious diforders  are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  as  headach,  vertigo,  ftupor,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  colic-pains,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins ;  and  often,  together  with  more  or  fewer 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  there  occurs  a  confiderable 
degree  of  pyrexia. 

The  coming  on  of  the  difeafe  with  thefe  fymp- 
toms, is  ufually  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  fullnefs, 
heat,  itching,  and  pain  in  and  about  the  anus. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  preceded  by  a  dif- 
charge of  ferous  matter  from  the  anus :  and  fome- 
times  this  ferous  difcharge,  accompanied  with 
fome  fwelling,  feems  to  be  in  place  of  the  dif- 
charge of  blood,  and  to  relieve  thofe  diforders  of 
the  fyftem  which  we  have  mentioned.  This 
ferous  difcharge,  therefore,  has  been  named  the 
hemonhois  alba. 

In 
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In  the  hemorrhois,  the  quantity  of  blood  dif- 
charged  is  different  upon  different  occafions. 
Sometimes  the  blood  flows  only  upon  the  per- 
fon's  going  to  ftool ;  and  commonly,  in  larger  or 
leffer  quantity,  following  the  difcharge  of  the 
feces.  In  other  cafes,  the  blood  flows  without 
any  difcharge  of  faeces ;  and  then,  generally,  it 
is  after  having  been  preceded  by  the  diforders 
above-mentioned,  when  it  is  alfo  [commonly  in 
larger  quantity.  This  difcharge  of  blood  is  often 
very  confiderable ;  and,  by  the  repetition,  it  is 
often  fo  great,  as  we  could  hardly  fuppofe  the 
body  to  bear  but  with  the  hazard  of  life.  In- 
deed, though  rarely,  it  has  been  fo  great  as  to 
prove  fuddenly  fatal.  Thefe  confiderable  dis- 
charges occur  efpecially  to  perfons  who  have 
been  frequently  liable  to  the  difeafe.  They  often 
induce  great  debility ;  and  frequently  a  leuco- 
phlegmatia,  or  dropfy,  which  proves  fatal. 

Sometimes  hemorrhoidal  tumours  are  affected 
with  confiderable  inflammation ;  which,  ending 
in  fuppuration,  gives  occafion  to  the  formation  of 
fiftulous  ulcers  in  thofe  parts. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXIX. 

CHOREA*  SANCTI  VITI,  OR  ST.  VITUS's  DANCE. 

1.  This  difeafe  affe&sboth  fexes,  and  almoft 
only  young  perfons. 

2.  It  generally  happens  from  the  age  of  ten 
to  that  of  fourteen  years. 

3.  It  comes  on  always  before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  rarely  continues  beyond  that 
period. 

4.  It  is  chiefly  marked  by  convulfive  motions, 
fomewhat  varied  in  different  perfons,  but 
nearly  of  one  kind  in  all ;  affecting  the 
leg  and  arm  on  the  fame  fide,  and  gene- 
rally on  one  fide  only.  Thefe  convulfive 
motions  commonly  firft  afFeffc  the  leg  and 
foot. 

5.  Though  the  limb  be  at  reft,  the  foot  is 
often  agitated  by  convulfive  motions,  turn- 
ing it  alternately  outwards  and  inwards. 


*  From  xoqetec,  dancing. 

6.  When 


6.  When  walking  is  attempted,  the  affe&ed 
leg  is  feldom  lifted  as  ufual  in  walking, 
but  is  dragged  along  as  if  the  whole  limb 
were  paralytic  ;  and,  when  it  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  lifted,  this  motion  is  unfteadily 
performed,  the  limb  becoming  agitated 
by  irregular  convulfive  motions. 

7.  The  arm  of  the  fame  fide  is  generally  af- 
fe£ted  at  the  fame  time ;  and,  even  when 
no  voluntary  motion  is  attempted,  the 
arm  is  frequently  agitated  with  various 
convulfive  motions. 

8.  But,  efpecially  when  voluntary  motions  are 
attempted,  thefe  are  not  properly  execut- 
ed, but  are  varioufly  hurried  or  interrupt- 
ed by  convulfive  motions  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  intended. 

9.  The  moft  common  inftance  of  this  is  in 
the  perfon's  attempting  to  carry  a  cup  of 
liquor  to  his  mouth,  when  it  is  only  after 
repeated  efforts,  interrupted  by  frequent 
convulfive  retractions  and  deviations,  that 
the  cup  can  be  carried  to  the  mouth. 

10.  In  this  difeafe,  the  mind  is  often  affected 
with  fome  degree  of  fatuity ;  and  often 
Ihews  the  fame  varied,  defultory,  and 
caufelefs  emotions,  which  occur  in  hyf- 
teria. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS- 


SECT.  LXXX. 

SEA-SCURVY. 

It  were  needlefs  to  delay  the  attention  of  the 
reader  long  on  the  ravages  of  fea-feurvy.  It  ha? 
been  faid,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  during 
the  war  before  laft,  more  Britifli  feamen  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fcurvy  alone,  than  by  the  wreck 
of  ftorms,  and  the  united  efforts  of  our  combined 
enemies. 

The  numbers,  who  died  of  fevers  and  fluxes, 
were  very  confiderable ;  particularly  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies ;  but  neither  of  thefe  difeafes 
Were  fo  fatal  as  the  fcurvy.  ; 

During  the  laft  war,  fays  a  very  ingenious 
and  able  author,*  the  fcurvy  prevailed  great- 
ly in  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  and  may  be  account- 
ed one  material  caufe  of  the  want  of  fuccefs  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  I  was  informed  by 
an  officer,  who  ferved  in  that  fleet,  that  the  crews 


*  Mr.  Thomfon. 
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©f  almoft  all  the  fliips  were  fo  weakened  by  the 
fcurvy,  that,  on  every  occafion  when  they  came 
to  adiion,  they  had  not  men  fufficient  to  man 
their  guns ;  but  particularly  that  in  the  laft  a£tion, 
not  one  fliip  in  the  Britifh  line  had  men  nearly 
fufficient  to  manage  the  guns  properly,  fo  many 
were  ill  of  the  fcurvy. 

The  fcurvy  prevailed  likewife  confiderably  in 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Biron, 
when  it  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  America  in  1778 ; 
owing  to  their  having  had  a  feries  of  wet,  ftormy 
weather;  and  the  mips  not  being  fupplied  with 
proper  preventives. 

To  fliew  the  effe£ts  of  this  difeafe  on  more,  I 
need  only  mention  the  dreadful  ravages  made  by 
the  fcurvy  among  the  Imperial  troops  in  Hun- 
gary, as  related  by  Dr.  Kramer  (1737,  DifTertatio 
Epiftolica  de  Scorbuto),  the  accounts  of  fcurvies 
which  affli&ed  the  Ruffian  armies  between  the 
years  1732  and  1744,  as  given  by  Dr.  Nitzfch; 
likewife  the  accounts  given  by  the  fame  author 
(Treatife  on  the  Scurvy  by  Abraham  Nitzfch, 
1747)  of  the  diftreffes  occafioned  by  this  difeafe 
in  Finland,  at  Wiburg,  at  the  fiege  of  Afoph, 
&c.  &c. — The  fatality  occafioned  by  the  fcurvy 
among  the  befieged  at  Thorn,  where  u  upwards 
of  6000  of  the  garrifon,  befides  a  greater  number 
-of  the  inhabitants,  died  of  this  diftemper,"  (Ob^ 
fervationes  circa  Scorbutum  Au£tore  Johanne 
Fred.  Backftrom.)  Thofe  inftances  are  recorded 
KkC  by 
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by  Dr.  Lind,  together  with  feveral  others, 
m  his  Treatife  on  the  Scurvy.  And,  to  come 
nearer  to  the  pre  fen  t  period,  the  numbers 
who  fuffered  by  the  fcurvy  at  Quebec,  Mahon, 
Gibraltar,  &c.  are  inflances,  (befides  many  others 
which  might  be  mentioned)  fufBcient  to  prove 
the  mortality  among  the  human  fpecies,  occafion- 
ed  by  this  difeafe  on  land. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  fpeaking  of  the  fcur- 
vy, fays,  that  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  he 
knew  of  10,000  men  who  had  died  of  the  fcurvy. 
— Sir  Richard  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  laft 
century. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  Lord  Anfon  fays,  that  he 
loft  four-fifths  of  his  people  by  the  fea-fcurvy. — 
And  notwithstanding  the  utmoft  attention  of  the 
commanders,  officers,  and  furgeons,  affifted  by 
the  advice  and  abilities  of  Dr.  Blane,  phyfician 
to  the  fleet,  it  appears  by  the  returns  made  to 
that  gentleman  by  the  furgeons  of  the  different 
mips ;  that,  of  the  three  difeafes,  which  he  very 
properly  calls  the  Sea  Epidemics,  viz.  fever,  flux, 
and  fcurvy ;  the  total  number  of  lick  j  of  thofe 
fent  to  the  hofpital  j  and  of  thofe  who .  died  oh 
board  of  twenty-one  mips  of  the  line,  and  three 
frigates,  in  the  courfe  of  five  months ;  a  much 
greater  number  were  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy 
than  with  any  other  difeafe. 

The  following  cxtracT:  will  fliew  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fcorbutics,  to  thofe  ill  of  other  dik 
eafes. 

Extract 
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Extract  from  Dr.  Blane's  fourth  table,  mewing 
the  total  number  ill  of  each  difeafe ;  the  number 
fent  to  the  hofpital ;  and  the  number  of  thofe, 
who  died  on  board  the  fleet,  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1781. 


Fever. 

Flux. 

Scurvy. 

On  board. 

Sent  to  the  Hofpital. 

Dead. 

On  board. 

Sent  to  the  Hofpital. 

Dead. 

On  board. 

Sent  to  the  Hofpital. 

Dead. 

663 

73 

62 

1028 

219 

60 

1844 

1033 

89 

Hence  it  appears,  that  at  the  above  period, 
the  number  of  fcorbutics  were  more  than  equal 
to  the  number  ill  of  the  other  difeafes  united ; 
and  that*  although  a  warm  climate  is  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  production  of  fcurvy ;  and 
that  more  died  of  that  difeafe  than  either  of  fever 
or  flux,  yet  that  even  there,  it  exerts  its  baneful 
influence  and  deleterious  effects. 

The  chara&eriftics  are, 
1.  The  countenance  becomes  pale,  fallow, 
and  bloated. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  patient  has  a  fenfation  of  languor  or 
laflitude,  with  debility,  and  averfion  to 
motion. 

3.  The  gums  itch,  fwell,  become  red  and 
fpongy,  and  frequently  bleed  on  being  in 
the  leaft  rubbed. 

4.  The  breath  and  urine  are  foetid. 

5.  The  fkin  is,  in  general,  fmooth  and  fliin- 
ing,  but  fometimes  it  is  rough,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  goofe-fkin. 

6.  Livid  and  black  fpots  of  various  fizes,  vi- 
bices,  or  ecchymofes,  are  obferved  on  the 
legs,  thighs,  and  fometimes  on  other  parts. 

7.  There  are  pains  in  different  parts,  parti- 
cularly in  the  legs:  in  fome,  the  flexor 
tendons,  and  other  parts  about  the  hams, 
begin  to  contract  and  fwell,  and  the  legs 
and  ancles  fwell  confiderably,  particularly 
towards  night. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  fcurvy,  all  the  above 
fymptoms  increafe ; 

8.  With  haemorrhages  from  the  nofe  and  gums. 

9.  Sometimes  from  the  lungs  and  inteftines. 

10.  Confiderable  difcharge  of  faliva. 

11.  Increafed  debility, with  a  difpofition  to  faint. 

12.  Putrid,  foul  ulcers  form  on  different  parts, 
particularly  on  the  legs,  which  frequently 
bleed. 

13.  The  legs  increafe  in  fize,  appear  cedema- 
tous,  and  become  Itiff  and  hard,  with  a 
fcnfe  of  weight  in  them. 

4  14.  Cica- 


1 4.  Cicatrices  of  former  wounds  or  fores  arc 
difiblved,  and  ulcers  are  formed  on  the 
parts,  which  difcharge  a  thin,  fanious, 
fcetid  matter,  or  ichor;  and  within  thefe 
ulcers  there  is  frequently  generated  a  fun- 
gous, flefhy,  kind  of  fubftance,  fomewhat 
refembling  coagulated  gore ;  and  which 
has  been  compared  by  the  failors  to  bul- 
lock's liver. 

In  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe 

15.  The  gums  are  putrid  and  fwoln;  fo  as  al- 
moft  to  cover  the  teeth. 

16.  The  teeth  become  loofe,  and  fometimes 
fall  out ;  and  the  patient  is  generally  in- 
capable of  taking  any  kind  of  nourilh- 
ment,  but  what  is  very  foft  or  liquid. 

17.  The  contraction  about  the  knees  generally 
increafes  as  the  difeafe  advances ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  thofe,  who  are  fo  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  this  fymptom,  have 
their  knees  become  entirely  rigid. 

18.  Some  are  afflicted  with  dyfenteries,  at 
which  time  their  ftools  are  extremely  of- 
fenfive,  and  generally  mixed  with  blood. 

19.  Many  complain  of  dyfpnoea,  or  difficulty 
of  breathing,  attended  with  a  raoft  dif- 
trefling  fenfation  of  tightnefs  acrofs  the 
cheft,  and  troublefome  oppreffion*. 

*  For  further  particulars  fee  a  very  excellent  eflay  on  the  Sea- 
Scurvy  by  Mr.  Thompfon,  furgeon  in  the  royal  navy,  a  work 
replete  with  ingenious  and  ufefnl  obfervations. 

Perfons 
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Perfons  deeply  affefted  with  the  fcurvy,  whofe 
breads  are  much  opprefled,  and  breathing  diffi-' 
cult,  with  flitches  in  the  fides  ;  frequently  be* 
come  confumptive,  or  dropfical,  or  their  legs 
fwell,  become  cedematous  or  ulcerated — and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  lives,  they  are  fubjett 
to  violent  rheumatic  pains,  rigidity  of  the  joints, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  Sec. 

Foul  ulcers  often  remain  on  the  legs,  and  are 
very  difficult  to  cure  ;  the  gums  frequently  retain 
the  effects  of  the  difeafe  during  life,  by  being 
either  fo  corroded  as  to  leave  the  teeth  almoft 
bare  ;  or  being  fpongy  and  fwelled  fo  as  to  cover 
the  teeth  too  much,  and  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft 
touch. 


SECT.  LXXXI. 

DEFLATIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

1.  Thefe  are  fcabby  irruptions*  over  the  body. 

2.  The  face  is  pale. 

3.  All  the  vital  functions  are  weak  and  lan- 
guid. 

*  The  variety  of  thefe  have  been  beautifully  illuftrated  by 
Dr.  Willan,  in  a  work  that  is  a  credit  both  to  the  author  and 
the  nation.  Our  work  is  the  great  outline  only,  thefe  finifli  and 
complete  our  ftruclure.    Vide  note,  p.  485. 

PRACTICAL 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXXII. 

In  the  order  propofed,  before  Anafarca,  Scurvy, 
and  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  we  mould  have  placed  dif- 
orders  of  the  womb,  but  we  choofe  to  confider 
feminine  difeafes  feparate  from  the  reft,  as  being- 
peculiar  to  one  fex  only. — We  will  firfi,  there- 
fore, confider 

HYSTERIA*,  HYSTERICS. 

This  difeafe  attacks  in 

1.  Paroxyfms  or  fits. 

2.  Thefe  commonly  begin  by  fome  pain  and 
fullnefs  felt  in  the  left  fide  of  the  belly. 

3.  From  this  a  ball  feems  to  move  with  a 
grumbling  noife  into  the  other  parts  of 
the  belly ;  and,  making  as  it  were  various 
convolutions  there,  feems  to  move  into  the 
ftomach  ;  and  more  diftinclly  ftill  rifes  up 
to  the  top  of  the  gullet,  where  it  remains 
for  fome  time,  and  by  its  preffure  upon 
the  larynx  gives  a  fenfe  of  fufFocation. 

*  From  vge jov,  the  womb. 

4.  By 
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4.  By  the  time  that  the  difeafe  has  proceeded 
thus  far,  the  patient  is  affe£led  with  a  flu- 
por  and  infenfibility,  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  body  is  agitated  with  various 
convulfions. 

5.  The  trunk  of  the  body  is  writhed  to  and 
fro,  and  the  limbs  are  varioufly  agitated ; 
commonly  the  convulfive  motion  of  one 
arrn  and  hand  is  that  of  beating,  with 
the  clofed  fill,  upon  the  breaft  very  vio- 
lently and  repeatedly. 

6.  This  Hate  continues  for  fome  time,  and 
has,  during  that  time,  fome  remiflions  and 
renewals  of  the  convulfive  motions ;  but 
thefe  at  length  ceafe,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a  flupid  and  feemingly  fleeping  ftate. 

7.  More  or  lefs  fuddenly,  and  frequently 
with  repeated  fighing  and  fobbing,  toge- 
ther with  a  murmuring  noife  in  the  belly, 
the  patient  returns  to  the  exercife  of  fenfe' 
and  motion,  but  generally  without  any  re- 
collection of  the  feveral  circumflances  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  fit. 

This  is  the  form  of  what  is  called  an  hyfleric 
paroxyfm,  and  is  the  mod  common  form  ;  but  its 
paroxyfms  are  confiderably  varied  in  different 
perfons,  and  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  different 
times.  It  differs,  by  having  more  or  fewer  of  the 
circumflances  above-mentioned  ;  by  thefe  cir- 
cumflances 


cumftances  being  more  or  lefs  violent ;  and  by 
the  different  duration  of  the  whole  fit. 
Before  the  fit, 

8.  There  is  fometimes  a  fudden  and  unufu* 
ally  large  flow  of  limpid  urine. 

9.  At  the  coming  on  of  the  fit,  the  ilomach 
is  fometimes  affected  with  vomiting,  the 
lungs  with  considerable  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  the  heart  with  palpitations. 

10.  During  the  fit,  the  whole  of  the  belly,  and 
particularly  the  navel,  is  drawn  ftrongly 
inwards;  the  fphincler  ani  is  fometimes 
fo  firmly  conftricled  as  not  to  admit  a 
fmall  glifter-pipe,  and  there  is  at  the  fame 
time  an  entire  fuppreflion  of  urine 

11.  Such  fits  are,  from  time  to  time,  ready  to 
recur ;  and  during  the  intervals,  the  pa- 
tients are  liable  to  involuntary  motions, 
to  fits  of  laughing  and  crying,  with  fud- 
den tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
while  fometimes  falfe  imaginations,  and 
fome  degree  of  delirium,  alfo  occur. 

This  difeafe  occurs  efpecially  from  the  age  of 
puberty  to  that  of  thirty-five  years ;  and  though 
it  does  fometimes,  yet  very  feldom,  appears  be- 
fore the  former  or  after  the  latter  of  thefe  periods. 

At  all  ages,  the  time  at  which  it  mo  ft  readily 
occurs  is  that  of  the  menftrual  period. 

In  the  perfons  liable  to  the  fits  of  this  difeafe, 
it  is  readily  excited  by  the  Damons  of  the  mind, 
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and  by  every  confiderable  emotion,  efpecially 
thofe  brought  on  by  furprife.  •  j 

The  perfons  liable  to  this  difeafe  acquire  often 
fuch  a  degree  of  fenfibility,  as  to  be  ftrongly  af- 
fected by  every  impreffion  that  comes  upon  them 
by  furprife.  > 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  diftingufli  hyf- 
teria^rom  every  other  difeafe,  I  mall  now  at- 
tempt its  peculiar  pathology,  With  refpefr.  to 
this,  I  think  it  will,  in  the  firft  place,  be  obvious, 
that  its  paroxyfms  begin  by  a  convulfive  and  fpaf- 
modic  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is 
afterwards  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Although  the 
difeafe  appears  to  begin  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
yet  the  connection  which  the  paroxyfms  fo  often 
have  with  the  menftrual  flux,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
womb,  mows,  that  the  phyficians  have  at  all 
times  judged  rightly  in  confidering  this  difeafe  as 
from  an  affection  of  the  uterus,  and  ovaria. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


SECT.  LXXXIII. 

AMENORRHEA*,  OR  WANT  OF  THE  COURSES. 

The  interruption  of  the  menftrual  flux  is  to  be 
confidered  as  of  two  different  kinds;  the  one 
being  when  the  menfes  do  not  begin  to  flow  at 
that  period  of  life  at  which  they  ufually  appear ; 
and  the  other  being  that  when,  after  they  have 
repeatedly  taken  place  for  fome  time,  they  do, 
from  other  caufes  than  conception,  ceafe  to  re- 
turn at  their  ufual  periods :  the  former  of  thefe 
cafes  is  named  the  Retention,  and  the  latter  the 
Supprefhon  of  the  menfes. 

The  retention  of  the  menfes,  the  emanjio  menjium 
of  Latin  writers,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  dif- 
eafe  merely  from  the  menfes  not  flowing  at  that 
period  which  is  ufual  with  mod  other  women. 
This  period  is  fo  different  in  different  women, 
that  no  time  can  be  precifely  affigned  as  proper 
to  the  fex  in  general.  In  this  climate,  the  menfes 
ufually  appear  about  the  age  of  fourteen:  but  in 

*  From  ci,  not,  ^nd  ;xv]W#,  the  menfes. 

many 
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many  they  appear  more  early,  and  in  many  not 
till  the  fixteenth  year :  in  which  laft  cafe  it  is  of- 
ten without  any  diforder  being  thereby  occ  a  lion- 
eel.  It  is  not  therefore  from  the  age  of  the  per- 
fon  that  the  retention  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  dif- 
cafe ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  fucb, 
when,  about  the  time  the  menfes  ufually  appear, 
feme  diforders  arife  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
which  may  be  imputed  to  their  retention ;  being 
ill  eh  as,  when  ariiing  at  this  period,  are  known 
from  experience  to  be  removed  by  the  flowing  of 
the  menfes. 

Thefe  diforders  are, 

1.  A  fluggifhnefs,  and  frequent  fenfe  of  laffi- 
tude  and  debility. 

2.  With  various  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia ;  ami 
fometimes  with  a  preternatural  appetite  *. 

3.  At  the  fame  time  the  face  lofes  its  vivid 
colour,  becomes  pale,  and  fometimes  of  a 
yellowifh  hue. 

4.  The  whole  body  becomes  pale  and  flaccid. 

5.  And  the  feet,  and  perhaps  alfo  a  great 
part  of  the  body,  become  afFecled  with 
oedematous  fvvellings. 

*  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  fymptom.  It  fometimes  ao 
companies  every  ceffation  of  the  uterine  difcharge,  and  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  moft  violent  degree,  in  pregnancy. — In 
young  women,  the  appetite  for  chalk,  lime,  mbbifh,  charcoal, 
and  various  abforbents,  is  the  moft  prevalent.  Stahl,  and  his 
followers,  mack  great  vife  of  this  circumftance  in  fupporting 
their  favourite  opinion  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturas, 

6.  The 
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6.  The  breathing  is  hurried  by  any  quick  or 
laborious  motion  of  the  body, 

7.  And  the  heart  is  liable  to  palpitation  and 
fyncope.    A  headach  fometirnes  occurs  ; 

8.  But  more  certainly  pains  of  the  back, 
loins,  and  haunches. 

Thefe  fymptoms,  when  occurring  in  a  high  de- 
gree, conftitute  the  chlorofis  of  authors,  hardly 
ever  appearing  feparate  from  the  retention  of  the 
menfes ;  and,  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the 
caufe  of  this  retention  may,  I  think,  be  per- 
ceived. 

Thefe  fymptoms  manifeftly  (how  a  confidera- 
ble  laxity  and  flaccidity  of  the  whole  fyftem ; 
and  therefore  give  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
retention  of  the  menfes  accompanying  them,  is 
-owing  to  a  weaker  action  of  the  veffels  of  the 
uterus ;  which  therefore  do  not  impel  the  blood 
into  their  extremities  with  a  force  fufficient  to 
open  thefe,  and  pour  out  the  blood  by  them. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  retention  of 
the  menfes  is  to  be  referred  to  a  certain  ftate  or 
affection  of  the  ovaria  :  but  what  is  precifely  the 
nature  of  this  affection,  or  what  are  the  caufes  of 
it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  explain ;  nor  can  I  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  that  primary  caufe  of  re- 
tention is  to  be  removed.  In  this,  therefore,  as 
in  many  other  cafes,  where  we  cannot  affign  the 
proximate  caufe  of  difeafes,  our  indications  of 
Cure  rauft  be  formed  for  obviating  and  remov- 
ing 
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ing  the  morbid  effects  or  fymptoms  which  ap- 
pear. 

I  am  next  to  confider  Suppreffion.  In  entering 
upon  this,  I  muft  obferve,  that  every  interrup- 
tion of  the  flux,  after  it  has  once  taken  place,  is 
not  to  be  confidered  as  a  cafe  of  fuppreffiom 
For  the  Sux,  upon  its  fivfl  appearance,  is  not  al- 
ways immediately  eftabliflied  in  its  regular  courfe  | 
and  therefore,  if  an  interruption  happen  foon  af- 
ter the  firft  appearance ;  or  even  in  the  courfe  of 
the  firft,  or  perhaps  fecond  year  after,  it  may 
often  be  confidered  as  a  cafe  of  retention,  efpc- 
cially  when  the  difeafe  appears  with  the  fymp- 
toms peculiar  to  that  ftate. 

Thofe  which  may  be  properly  confidered  as- 
cafes  of  fuppreilion,  are  fuch  as  occur  after  the 
flux  has  been  for  fome  time  eftabliflied  in  its 
regular  courfe,  and  in  which  the  interruption 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  caufes  of  retention, 
but  muft  be  imputed  to  fome  other  caufe.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  often  find  the  fuppreilion  induced 
by  cold,  fear,  and  other  debilitating  caufes. 

The  idiopathic  cafes  of  fuppreilion  feldoni 
continue  long  without  being  attended  with  va- 
rious fymptoms  or  diforders  in  different  parts  of 
the  body;  very  commonly  arifing  from  the  blood 
which  mould  have  paffed  by  the  .uterus,  being 
determined  more  copioufly  into  other  parts,  and 
very  often  with  fuch  force  as  to  produce  hemor- 
rhagies  in  thefe. 

Hence, 
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Hence, 

1.  Hemorrhagies  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  fto- 
mach,  and  other  parts,  have  appeared  in 
confequence  of  fuppreffed  menfes. 

2.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  commonly  hyfteric 
and  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  produced  by  the 
fame  caufe. 

3.  And  frequently  colic  pains,  with  a  bound 
belly. 

4.  Often,  however,  it  becomes  confirmed 
chlorofis,  whofe  fymptoms  have  been  juft 
now  explained. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXXIV. 

MENORRHAGIA*,  OR  A  TOO  GREAT  MENSTRUAL 
DISCHARGE. 

The  flow  of  the  menfes  is  confidered  as  im- 
moderate, when  it  recurs  more  frequently,  when 
it  continues  longer,  or  when,  during  the  ordinary 
continuance,  it  is  more  abundant  than  is  ufual 
with  the  fame  perfon  at  other  times. 

As  the  moft  part  of  women  are  liable  to  fome 
inequality  with  refpe£r.  to  the  period,  the  dura- 
tion, and  the  quantity  of  their  menfes ;  fo  it  is 
not  every  inequality  in  thefe  refpe&s  that  is  to  be 
confidered  as  adifeafe;  but  only  thofe  deviations, 
which  are  exceflive  in  degree,  which  are  per- 
manent, and  which  induce  a  manifeft  Hate  of 
debility. 

The  circumftances  are  thofe  which  chiefly  con- 
ftitute  the  menorrhagia  :  but  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  although  I  allow  the  frequency,  dura- 

*  From  /xviv/«,  the  menfes,  the  monthly  period,  and 
pjjvwpu,  to  bin  ft  forth. 

tion, 


tion,  and  quantity  of  the  menfes  to  be  judged  of 
by  what  is  ufual  with  the  fame  individual  at  other 
times  ;  yet  there  is,  in  thefe  particulars,  fo  much 
uniformity  obfervable  in  the  whole  of  the  fex, 
that  in  any  individual  in  whom  there  occurs  a 
considerable  deviation  from  the  common  mea- 
fure,  fuch  a  deviation,  if  conftantly  recurring, 
may  be  confidered  as  at  leaft  approaching  to  a 
morbid  ftate,  and  as  requiring  moft  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  I  mall  hereafter  mention  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  attended  to  by  thofe  who  are  actually 
in  fuch  a  ftate. 

However  we  may  determine  with  refpect  to 
the  circumftances  above-mentioned,  it  rauft  ftill 
be  allowed,  that  the  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes  is  .efpecially  to  be  determined  by  thofe 
fymptoms  affe£Hng  other  functions  of  the  body, 
which  accompany  and  follow  the  difcharge. 

When  a  larger  flow  than  ufual  of  the  menfes 
has  been  preceded  by, 

1.  Headach, 

2.  Giddinefs, 

3.  Or,  dyfpnoea,  and  has  been  ufliered  in, 

4.  By  a  cold  ftage, 

5.  And  is  attended  with  much  pain  of  the 
back  and  loins, 

6.  With  a  frequent  pulfe,  heat  and  thirft,  it 
may  then  be  confidered  as  preternaturally 
large. 

L  1  z  When, 
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When,  in  confequence  of  the  circumftances 
above  noticed,  and  the  repetition  of  thefe, 

1 .  The  face  becomes  pale  ; 

2.  The  pulfe  grows  weak  j 

3.  An  unufual  debility  arifes  during  exercife j 

4.  The  breathing  is  hurried  by  moderate  ex- 
ercife; when,  alfo, 

5.  The  back  becomes  pained  from  any  con- 
tinuance in  an  erecl:  pofture  ;  when, 

6.  The  extremities  become  frequently  cold ; 
and  when  in  the  evening, 

7.  The  feet  appear  affe£ted  with  cedematous 
fwelling; 

We  may  from  thefe  fymptoms  certainly  con- 
clude, that  the  flow  of  the  menfes  has  been 
immoderate,  and  has  already  induced  a  dangerous 
ftate  of  debility. 

The  debility,  thus  induced,  does  often  difcover 
itfelf  alfo, 

8.  By  affections  of  the  ftomach,  as  anorexia 
and  other  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia ; 

9.  By  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  frequent 
faintings  ; 

10.  By  a  weaknefs  of  mind  liable  to  ftrong 
emotions  from  flight  caufes,  efpecially 
when  fuddenly  prefented. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXXV. 

i        FLUOR  ALBUS,  OR  THE  WHITES. 

Every  ferous  or  puriform  difcharge  from 
the  vagina  may  be,  and  has  been,  comprehended 
under  one  or  other  of  the  appellations  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  this  fe£tion.  Such  difcharges,  however, 
may  be  various,  and  may  proceed  from  various 
fources,  not  yet  well  afcertained :  but  I  confine 
myfelf  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  alone  which 
may  be  prefumed  to  proceed  from  the  fame  vef- 
fels,  which,  in  their  natural  ftate,  pour  out  the 
menfes. 

I  conclude  a  difcharge  from  the  vagina  to  be 
of  this  kind, 

I.  From  its  happening  to  women  who  are 
fubjeft  to  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes,  and  liable  to  this  from  caufes 
weakening  the  veffels  of  the  uterus. 
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2.  From  its  appearing  chiefly,  andoften  only 
a  little  before,  as  well  as  immediately  after, 
the  flow  of  the  menfes. 

3.  From  the  flow  of  the  menfes  being  dimi- 
nifhed,  in  proportion  as  the  leucorrhoea 
is  increafed. 

4.  From  the  leucorrhoea  continuing  after  the 
menfes  have  entirely  ceafed,  and  with  fome 
appearance  of  its  obferving  a  periodical 
recurrence. 

5.  From  the  leucorrhoea  being  accompanied 
with  the  effects  of  the  menorrhagia, 

6.  From  the  difcharge  having  been  neither 
preceded  by,  nor  accompanied  with, 
fymptoms  of  any  topical  affections  of 
the  uterus. 

7.  From  the  leucorrhoea  not  having  appear- 
ed foon  after  communication  with  a  per- 
fon  who  might  be  fufpecled  of  commu- 
nicating infection,  and  from  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  the  difeafe  not  being  accom- 
panied with  any  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  pudenda*. 

The 

*  Nothing  is  more  frequent  with  ignorant  practitioners  than 
to  miftake  a  gonorrhoea  for  a  leucorrhoea.  Women  in  general 
give  the  name  of  whites  to  a  gonorrhoea,  and  therefore  the  un- 
wary practitioner  may  the  more  eafily  be  mined.  The  diftin- 
guifhing  characteriftic  of  gonorrhoea  is,  as  the  author  fays,  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  pudenda;  but,  as  few  women 
will  fuffer  an  infpecftion  of  the  parts,  we  muft  pay  fome  atten- 
tion 
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The  appearance  of  the  matter  difcharged  in 
the  leuoorrhoea  is  very  various  with  refpeft  to 
confidence  and  colour ;  but,  from  thefe  appear- 
ances, it  is  not  always  poffible  to  determine  con- 
cerning its  nature,  or  the  particular  fource  from 
whence  it  proceeds. 

The  leucorrhoea,  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  as  as- 
certained by  the  feveral  circumftances,  feems  to 
proceed  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  fpecies  of 
menorrhagia  which  I  fuppofe  to  arife  from  the 
laxity  of  the  extreme  veffels  of  the  uterus.  It 
accordingly  often  follows  or  accompanies  fuch  a 
menorrhagia. 

Some  authors  have  alledged,  that  a  variety  of 
circumftances  in  other  parts  of  the  body  may 
have  a  {hare  in  bringing  on  and  in  continuing 
this  affection  of  the  uterus  now  under  conside- 
ration :  but  I  cannot  difcover  the  reality  of  thofe 
caufes ;  and  it  feems  to  me,  that  this  leucor- 
rhoea, excepting  in  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  a 
general  debility  of  the  fyftem,  is  always  prima- 
rily an  affe&ion  of  the  uterus ;  and  the  affec- 
tions of  other  parts  of  the  body  which  may 

tion  to  the  concomitant  fymptoms.  The  running  in  a  gonor- 
rhoea is  conftant,  and  only  in  fmall  quantities ;  in  a  leucor- 
rhoea the  difcharge  is  inconftaut,  and  in  large  quantities.  The 
other  diftinguifhing  marks  of  a  gonorrhoea  are,  fmarting  in 
making  water,  itching  of  the  pudenda,  a  fwelling  of  the  labia, 
and  frequently  of  the  glands  about  the  loins.  Some  authors 
mention  the  colour  of  the  difcharged  matter  as  a  diftinguiflj.- 
ing  mark;  this,  however,  is  inconftant.   Dr.  Rotheram. 

happen 
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happen  to  accompany  it,  are  for  the  moft  part 
to  be  confidered  as  effects,  rather  than  as  caufes. 

The  effects  of  the  leucorrhcea  are  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  menorrhagia  ;  inducing  a  ge- 
neral debility,  and,  in  particular,  a  debility  in 
the  functions  of  the  ftomach.  If,  however,  the  - 
leucorrhoea  be  moderate,  and  be  not  accompa- 
nied with  any  confiderable  degree  of  menor- 
rhagia, it  may  often  continue  long  without  in- 
ducing any  great  degree  of  debility ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  difcharge  has  been  very  copious, 
as  well  as  conftant,  that  its  effects  in  that  way 
are  very  remarkable. 

The  matter  difcharged  in  the  leucorrhcea  is 
at  firft  generally  mild:  but,  after  fome  conti- 
nuance of  the  difeafe,  it  fometimes  becomes 
acrid* ;  and  by  irritating,  or  perhaps  eroding, 
the  furfaces  over  which  it  paffes,  induces  various 
painful  diforders  f, 

*  The  young  pra&itioner  muft  not  conclude  too  haftily 
that  an  ulcer  exifts  in  the  uterus  when  the  matter  difcharged 
is  acrid.  Practice  has  afforded  many  inftances  where  the  mat- 
ter has  excoriated  the  pudenda,  and  yet  no  ulcer  exifted.  A 
hafty  opinion  may  give  a  flab  to  future  connubial  happinefs, 
and  a  work  once  efcaped  can  never  be  recalled. 

f  We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  immortal  Cullen,  for  the 
fymptoms  charafteriftic  of  difeafes,  and  mention  this  at  the 
conclufion,  rather  than  confufe  the  reader  by  continual  re- 
ference. 
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SECT.  LXXXVL 

INTRODUCTION. 

Although  the  body  be  made  up  of  feparate 
parts,  each  performing  diftinft  functions,  as  the 
brain,  ftomach,  liver,  kidneys,  blood-veffels,  ab- 
forbents,  &c.  yet  are  they  each  to  be  confidered 
as  living  bodies,  fubject  each  to  the  fame  difeafed 
a&ion,  which  was  either  too  great,  or  deficient.  As 
in  a  complete  machinery,  fome  parts  are  weaker 
than  others,  and  fubject  to  peculiar  difeafe,  though 
referable  to  the  fame  clafs.  Thus  a  weakened 
action  of  the  brain  produces  palfy,  mania,  and 
epilepfy;  of  the  lungs,  pituitous  cough  orafthma; 
of  the  heart,  palpitation,  hypochondriasis,  con- 
vulsions ;  of  the  diaphragm,  fpafmodic  afthma  j  of 
the  ftomach,  dyfpepfia,  fick-headach,  diabetes,  and 
night-mare  ;  of  the  bowels,  colic,  diarrhoea,  fpafms, 
convulfions  ;  of  the  kidneys,  a  pale  flux  of  urine  ; 
of  the  abforbents,  the  fundry  kinds  of  dropfy ;  of 
the  blood-vejjels ,  hemorrhagies,  &c.  &c. — Thus 
the  fountain  head  of  all  thefe  difeafes  is  debility, 
either  general  or  local,  and  hence  each  has  been 
cured  by  the  fame  remedy,  although  fome  reme- 
dies experience  may  have  fliewn  more  applicable 
to  one  ftate  of  difeafe  than  the  others,  as  will  be 
(hewn  in  the  fubfequent  fe&ions. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT  LXXXVII. 

BITTERS. 

Bitterness  is  a  fimplc  perception  that  can- 
not be  defined,  but  mull  be  referred  to  a  matter 
of  experience  in  which  mankind  are  commonly 
agreed.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  fubftances 
poffefled  of  it  in  a  chemical  view  we  cannot  de- 
termine, or  at  leaft  we  can  only  in  a  negative 
way  diftinguifh.  it  from  other  matters. 

Thus  we  can  fay,  that  bitternefs  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  volatile  parts,  for  the  pureft  and 
ftrongeft  bitters  have  no  fmell ;  and  if  there  are 
fome  bitters  which  give  a  fmell,  that  again  is 
commonly  loft  on  drying,  while  the  bitter  tafte 
and  quality  remain  entire. 

In  another  view,  the  bitters  are  without  vola- 
tile parts,  as  the  pureft  kinds  of  them  give  out  in 
diftillation  no  effential  oil ;  or  if  fome  of  them  do, 
the  oils  are  without  bitternefs,  and  mow  very 

clearly, 
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clearly,  that  the  bitternefs  of  the  entire  fubftance 
did  not  depend  upon  the  eflential  oil  in  their  com- 
pofition. 

We  learn  alfo  otherwife,  that  bitternefs  does 
not  depend  upon  any  fuch  oil  in  the  compofition 
of  their  fubftance,  as  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  bitters 
are  quite  free  from  any  acrid  or  aromatic  quality. 

Neither  can  I  find  any  thing  diftinctly  faline  in 
the  compofition  of  bitters.  There  are  hardly  any 
of  them  which  to  our  .iafte  difcover  any  faline 
matter  except  in  a  few  fubftances,  in  which  fome 
acid  happens  to  be  conjoined ;  but  the  ftrongeft 
bitters  are  abfolutely  free  from  any  fuch  quality : 
and  fo  far  are  acids  from  entering  into  the  com- 
pofition of  the  bitter,  that  we  fhall  hereafter  mow 
the  combination  of  acid  to  have  a  tendency  to 
deftroy  the  bitter  quality.  With  refpedt  to  any 
other  faline  matters  to  be  alledged  in  the  compo- 
fition of  bitters,  it  is  true,  that,  by  particular  pro- 
cefTes,  faline  matters  can  be  extracted  from  bitter 
fubftances ;  but  as  thefe  faline  fubftances  are  not 
extracted,  but  produced  by  a  deftru&ion  of  the 
original  mixture,  and  as  nobody  has  mown  that 
the  faline  matters  are  in  any  certain  proportion  to 
the  bitternefs  of  the  fubje£t,  or  that  they  modify 
it  in  any  certain  manner,  we  cannot  make  ufe  of 
any  fuch  analyfis  in  explaining  the  natural  com- 
pofition of  bitters. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  rauft  alledge,  that  in  a  che- 
mical view,  we  cannot  explain  the  nature  of  bit- 
4  ters. 
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ters.  It  is  a  compofition  fui  generis,  that  we 
can  in  many  cafes  diftinguilh  from  all  others  •> 
and  if  in  any  cafe  we  have  learned  to  change  its 
condition,  it  is  from  particular  experience,  and 
not  from  any  knowledge  of  its  conftituent  parts. 

Before  we  enter  upon  what  experience  has 
taught  in  this  refpe6t,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
fider  the  various  purpofes  in  medicine  to  which 
bitters  may  be  applied.  And  as  in  this  view  the 
bitters  in  their  operation  on  the  human  body  have 
many  of  them  the  fame  qualities  and  virtues  in 
common,  we  think  it  may  be  ufeful  to  confider, 
in  the  firft  place,  what  thefe  common  qualities 
are. 

Firft,  then,  the  moft  obvious  operation  of  bit- 
ters is,  that  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  they 
increafe  the  appetite  for  food,  and  promote  the 
digeftion  of  it.  But  we  take  it  for  granted,  that 
thefe  functions  depend  upon  the  tone  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  ftomach ;  and  therefore  may 
fuppofe,  that  the  improvement  of  thefe  functions 
depends  upon  an  increafe  of  tone  in  thofe  fibres. 
And  farther,  as  lofs  of  appetite  and  indigeftion  can 
often  be  diftin£tly  perceived  to  occur  from  a  lofs 
of  tone  in  the  ftomach ;  fo  bitters,  as  they  are 
often  effectual  in  curing  thefe  diforders,  may  be 
prefumed  to  do  it  by  reftoring  the  tone  of  this 
organ. 

The  correcting  the  acidity  and  flatulence  of  the 
ftomach,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  power  of  bitters 

in 
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in  checking-  acefcent  fermentation,  which  thev  do 
out  of  the  body;  and  the  relieving  the  ftomach 
from  abundant  mucus  or  phlegm,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  afcribed  to  the  power  of  bitters  in  diflblv- 
ing  vifcid  animal  fluids.  As  it  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  both  the  prevalence  of  an  acefcent  fer* 
mentation  in  the  ftomach,  and  a  fuperabundance 
of  mucus  in  it,  are  commonly  owing  to  a  lofs  of 
tone  ;  fo  the  correction  of  thofe  diforders  may  be 
afcribed  more  properly  to  the  tonic  power  of  bit- 
ters with  refpe£r.  to  the  human  body  than  to  their 
chemical  qualities. 

There  is,  then,  hardly  any  doubt,  that  bitters 
are  powerful  tonics  with  refpecf  to  the  ftomach  $ 
and  there  being  as  little  doubt,  that  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach  is  commonly  communicated  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  fyftem  :  fo  it  is  fufficiently  probable, 
that  by  an  improvement  of  digeftion,  the  vigour 
of  the  fyftem  may  be  in  general  improved ;  and 
that  alfo  the  tone,  and  confequently  the  activity 
of  the  whole  of  the  moving  fibres,  may  be  in- 
creafed. 

Bitters,  however,  do  not  a£r.  as  ftimulants,  for 
they  do  not  increafe  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
nor  the  force  of  the  circulation ;  nor  do  they  a£t 
as  aftringents,  becaufe  they  do  not  always  poffefs 
any  fuch  quality ;  and  therefore  they  muft  in  fuch 
cafes  a£r.  purely  as  tonics. 

There  remains  only  one  operation  of  bittersin- 
ternally  employed ;  and  that  is  their  proving  an- 
thelmintic, 
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thelmintic,  and  a  poifon  for  worms.  There  is 
one  inftance  reported  of  their  even  mitigating  the 
pains  arifing  from  a  taenia;  but  we  do  not  find 
any  account  of  their  ever  expelling  that  kind  of 
worm.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  lumbrici  teretes  to 
which  they  are  efpecially  adapted;  but  from 
Redis's  experiments  it  appears,  that  bitters  are 
not  an  immediate  poifon  to  thofe  animals*. 

Having 

*  After  having  thus  confidered  the  general  virtues  of  bitters, 
I  am  to  offer  fome  general  remarks  with  refpect  to  their  admi- 
niftration  and  pharmaceutic  treatment. 

The  medicinal  part  of  bitters  of  every  kind  may  be  extracted 
by  either  watery  or  fpirituous  menftruums,  and  fuch  extractions 
may  have  the  virtues  of  the  fubftance  from  which  they  have 
been  taken :  but  I  maintain,  that  hardly  in  any  cafe  they  ever 
have  in  the  fame  degree ;  and  that,  wherever  it  can  be  admit- 
ted, the  bitter  in  fubftance  is  the  moft  effectual,  and  in  fome 
cafes  the  only  effectual,  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  This  every 
body  knows  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  I  have 
found  the  fame  to  be  the  cafe  in  all  my  attempts  to  fubftitute 
other  bitters  in  place  of  that  bark. 

There  are  cafes,  indeed,  in  which  the  ftomach  will  not  bear 
either  the  bark  or  bitters  in  fubftance,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
often  neceflary  to  obtain  their  virtues  in  a  liquid  form ;  in  the 
management  of  which,  however,  feveral  particulars  demand 
attention. 

By  infufion  in  water,  and  even  in  cold  water,  bitters  give 
out  their  virtues;  but  to  cold  water  they  never  give  a  ftrong 
impregnation,  though  it  be  generally  the  moft  agreeable  to  the 
palate  and  ftomach.  Warm  water,  though  under  the  boiling 
heat,  extracts  more  powerfully  than  cold,  and  the  more  as  its 
temperature  is  warmer.  With  refpect  to  every  temperature, 
this  is  efpecially  to  be  attended  to,  that  by  infufion  bitters  fuffer 
a  gradual  decompofition,  and  confequently  the  matter  extract- 
ed is  different  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  menr 
ftruum  has  been  applied ;  fo  that  the  temperature  being  given, 
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Having  now  faid  what  relates  to  bitters  in  ge- 
neral, 

what  is  extracted  in  the  firft  hours  is  a  lighter  and  more  agree- 
able matter  than  what  is  extracted  after  many  hours'  infufion. 

This  we  have  tried  with  feveral  bitters,  infufing  the  fame 
quantities  of  the  bitter  in  the  fame  quantity  of  water*  and  fet- 
ting  all  of  them  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  for  fix,  for  twelve, 
for  twenty-four,  and  for  forty-eight,  hours.  In  every  experi- 
ment, it  appeared  that  the  impregnation  was  ftronger  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  employed  in  infufion,  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  harfhnefs  of  the  tafte  was  fertfibly  increafed. 
This,  however,  was  remarked,  that  the  difference  of  the  im- 
pregnation was  not  fo  remarkable  in  the  longer  infufions  as  in 
the  fhorter ;  and  therefore  the  impregnation  did  not  appear  in 
the  forty-eight  hours  fo  much  in  proportion  ftronger  than  that 
of  twenty-four  hours',  or  fb  great  as  that  of  twenty-four  com- 
pared with  that  of  fix.  On  the  other  hand*  it  appeared  that 
the  harfhnefs  of  tafte  increafed  according  as  the  infufion  was 
longer,  and  therefore  the  harfhnefs  of  tafte  was  not  fo  much 
increafed  from  the  twenty-four  hours  above  that  of  fix,  as  it 
was  in  the  forty-eight  hours'  infufion  above  that  of  twenty-four. 
From  all  this  we  conclude,  that  an  infufion  of  twenty,  four 
hours  is  fufficient  for  impregnation*  and  that  little  harfhnefs 
will  be  produced  by  infufions  of  a  fhorter  time ;  and  therefore 
a  fufficiently  ufeful,  and  the  moft  agreeable,  infufion  of  bitters 
In  cold  water,  or  even  of  warm  water  under  the  boiling. heat, 
will  be  that  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  perhaps  Itfs.  The  London 
college,  in  limitting  their  infufions  even  of  boiling  water  to  a 
fingle  hour,  feemto  be  more  nice  than  is  neceffary. 

The  treatment  of  bitters  by  cold  infufion  in  wine,  is,  with 
refpect  to  extraction,  much  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  treat- 
ment by  water.  It  does  not  appear  that  wine  extracts  the  me- 
dicinal qualities  more  powerfully  than  water,  or  in  any  inftance 
gives  a  more  efficacious  medicine,  excepting  where  the  wine 
concurs  in  the  intention  of  it  as  a  medicine.  It  is.  therefore, 
almoft  only  for  the  purpofe  of  a  more  agreeable  medicine  that 
bitters  are  infufed  in  wine. 

A  ftill  more  powerful  extraction  is  made  of  bitters  by  a  boil- 
ing heat;  and  here  alfo  the  fame  difference  arifes  from  the 
length  of  time  employed  in  decoction.  With  refpect  to  bitters, 
it  is  certain  that  decoction  extracts  more  powerfully  than  infu- 
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nera],  we  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  gene- 
ral virtues  prevail  in  the  particulars  of  our  lift,  or 

under 

fion:  but  by  diffipating  any  aromatic  parts  that  were  joined 
with  the  bitter,  and  by  extracting  more  of  the  earthly  part,  and 
what  may  be  called  a  coarfer  bitter,  decoctions  are  always  more 
difagreeable  than  infufions;  and  therefore  what  we  call  ex- 
tracts, which  are  always  prepared  by  decoction,  are  always  lefs 
agreeable  to  the  ftoq^ch  than  the  bitter  in  fubftance.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  decoction  decompofes  the  fubftance  of  what 
is  extracted ;  for  it  is  feldom  that  decoctions  do  not  upon  cool- 
ing depofite  a  part  of  what  they  had  fufpended  before,  and  that 
alfo  a  matter  different  from  the  entire  fubftance.  What  is 
exactly  the  nature  of  the  matter  impregnating  the  decoction,  has 
not  been  duly  examined  ;  but  we  fay  no  more  of  that  here,  aa 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  bitters  are  never  treated  by  decoction, 
fo  as  to  be  either  agreeable  or  very  ufeful  medicines. 

Befides  the  ordinary  treatment  by  infulion  or  decoction,  bit- 
ters may  be  treated  by  the  application  of  water  in  two  other 
ways.  One  is,  by  what  I  call  a  Trituration,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Comte  de  la  Garaye.  In  this  practice,  the  fubftance  is 
broken  down  into  very  minute  parts  but  fo  far  as  I  can  per- 
ceive, without  any  decompofition  or  divifion  of  its  conftituent 
parts. 

The  only  feparation  which  feems  to  be  made  is  that  of  the 
more  foluble  from  thofe  of  a  firmer  texture ;  and  fo  far  as  thefe 
more  foluble  parts  poflefs  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  fubject, 
they  are  obtained  very  entirely,  and  that  in  a  ftate  more  than 
any  other  agreeable  to  the  human  ftomach.  They  feem  to  be 
much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  they  are  obtained  by  an  infufion  in 
cold  water;  which  by  a  proper  evaporation  affords  the  fame 
fort  of  matter  that  is  obtained  by  the  Comte  de  la  Garaye's  ap- 
paratus. In  either  way,  we  may  obtain  an  efficacious  and  an 
agreeable  medicine ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  expence  in- 
curred in  the  preparation  will  ever  allow  it  to  come  into  much 
ufe. 

The  other  management  of  the  application  of  water  different 
from  the  common,  is  that  by  the  ufe  of  a  digefter.  Decoctions 
are  commonly  made  iu  open  veffels,  or  in  veflels  not  fo  accu- 
rately clofed  as  to  prevent  the  diffipation  of  volatile  parts ;  but 
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this  can  be  obviated  by  the  ufe  of  a  digefter ;  and  though  in  the 
glafs  digefter  we  employ,  the  heat  applied  can  be  conveniently 
no  more  than  that  of  the  boiling  water,  yet  we  find  that  medicinal 
fubftances  can  be  extracted  by  this  apparatus  as  powerfully  as 
by  decoction,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  the  volatile  parts 
which  either  were  a  part  of  the  fubftancethat  is  to  be  extracted, 
or  were  added  to  it  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  it  a  more  agree- 
able or  a  more  effectual  medicine. 

Bitters  areuniverfally  extracted  byfpiritof  wine,  arid  even  by 
a  proof-fpirit,  not  fo  largely  indeed  for  the  moft  part  as  by  wa- 
ter, but  in  moft  inftances  their  medicinal  parts  are  extracted 
more  purely;  and  the  tinctures,  when  they  can  be  employed  in 
tolerable  quantity,  feem  to  be  more  efficacious  medicines  than 
any  infufions  or  decoctions  in  water. 

With  refpect  to  the  tinctures  made  with  a  proof-fpirit,  the 
fame  things  are  to  be  obferved  as  of  thofe  made  with  water, 
that  there  is  a  gradual  decompolition  of  the  fubftance,  and 
therefore  that  the  tinctures  made  by  a  fhort  infufion  are  more 
agreeable  than  thofe  that  have  flood  longer.  It  fhould  have 
been  obferved  before,  that  a  fpirituous  menftruum  extracts 
thofe  bitters  that  have  any  aromatic  joined  with  them,  more  en- 
tirely and  effectually  than  is  done  by  water;  but  in  obtaining 
the  fpirituous  extract,  if  this  be  done  by  drawing  off  the  fpirit 
by  diftillation,  this  advantage  is  commonly  entirely  loft. 

With  refpect  to  both  the  extractions  by  water  and  by  fpirit, 
this  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  moft  agreeable  bitter  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  fhort  infufion  ;  and  a  ftronger  impregnation  of  the 
fame  agreeable  bitter  is  only  to  be  got  by  a  repeated  cohabita- 
tion of  the  fame  menftruum  upon  frefli  parcels  of  the  fame 
material. 

This  further  is  to  be  remarked,  that  watery  infufions,  if  made 
tolerably  ftrong,  prove  very  difagreeable ;  and  the  employment 
of  the  tinctures  with  rectified  fpirit  will  always  be  limitted  by 
the  menftruum  ;  and  therefore  the  tinctures  made  with  proof- 
fpirit  will  always  give  the  moft  convenient  extraction  :  and  I 
have  found  that  the  employing  a  digefter  for  brandy  tinctures 
makes  a  more  powerful  extraction  than  can  be  got  by  long  in- 
fufion, and  that  with  very  little  trouble. 

Mm  2  PARTICULAR 
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PARTICULAR  BITTERS. 


GENTIAN. 

I  begin  with  this  root  because  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  simple 
and  pure  bitter,  more  perfectly  free  from  any  of  that  aromatic 
or  astringent  quality  which  is  so  frequently  conjoined  with 
others:  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  pretty  strong  bitter,  and  has 
every  virtue  that  has  been  ascribed  to  bitters  in  general,- 
which  we  have  detailed  above. 

There  has  been  some  question  about  the  species  of  gentian 
most  fit  to  be  employed.  The  gentiana  lutea  is  chosen  by  the 
Briti;!i  dispensatory;  but  if  in  Germany  they  employ  the  gen- 
tiana rubra,  it  will  make  very  little  difference.  In  Norway 
the"  fmploy  the  gentiana  purpurea,  and  perhaps  with  advan- 
tage. For  some  time  past  we  have  had  the  root  of  this  spe- 
cies imported  into  this  country  under  the  title  of  Cursuta,  so 
named  from  the  Norwegian  name  of  it  Skarsote.  Some  per- 
sons have  thought  it  a  stronger  bitter  than  the  common  gen- 
tian, or  root  of  the  gentiana  lutea:  but  I  know  of  no  experi- 
ments made  for  proving  this;  and  it  appears  to  me  in  its  sen- 
sible qualities  to  be  very  much  the  same  with  the  common 
gentian. 

The  root  of  gentian  is  of  a  light  brown  colour  without,  and 
a  yellow  or  gold  colour  within.  It  abounds  with  a  resin  and 
and  gum  intimately  mixed,  and  has  a  strong  bitter  taste, 
which  is  rendered  much  more  grateful,  when  covered  with 
the  aromatic  bitter  of  the  orange  peel. 

The  extract  of  gentian  is  a  useful  ,  stomach  bitter,  and  is  ge- 
nerally exhibited  with  an  aromatic,  or  some  additional  power, 
in  the  form  of  pills.    The  dose  from  10  to  30  gr. 

The  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  is  a  light  pleasant  bitter, 
it  strengthens  the  stomach  and  restores  the  appetite,  but  when 
flatulency  prevails,  should  be  joined  with  about  an  eighth  part 
of  the  Tinct.  Cardamom,  or  some  other  carminative.  The 
dose  of  this  infusion  is  a  common  wine  glass  full  twice  a  day. 
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The  following  are  excellent  formulae: 

R.  Infus.  gentian,  comp.  dr.  10. — Kali  ppti.  gr.  2. — Spir. 
Piment.  M.  Ft.  haust.  vacuo  stomacho,  primo  mane,  ite- 
rumque  hora  ante  prandium  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  ten 
drachms. — Prepared  kali,  two  grains. — Spirit  of  pimento,  two 
drachms. — Make  into  a  draught  to  be  taken  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach, early  in  the  morning,  and  again  an  hour  before  dinner. 

R.  Infus.  gentian,  comp.  unc.  3. — Aq.  menth.  pip.  unc.  2. 
— Syr.  zingib.  unc.  1. — Spir.  ammon.  comp.  dr.  1. — Ft.  misL 
capt.  coch.  larg.  2.  in  cyath.  aq.  font,  bis  vel  ter  in  die. 

That  is,  take  of  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  three 
ounces. — Peppermint  water,  two  ounces. — Syrup  of  ginger, 
one  ounce. — Compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  one  drachm. — To 
form  a  mixture  of  which,  two  large  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

R.  Gentian,  dr.  2. — Rhei  incis,  dr.  \\. — Lign.  quassias, 
dr.  \. — Coriand.  contus.  dr.  2. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1. — Ma- 
cera  per  hor.  24,  cola,  capt.  coch.  larg.  2,  primo  mane, 
hora  1 1  matutin.  et  hora  somni  sing,  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  gentian  root,  two  drachms. — Sliced  rhu- 
barb, a  drachm  and  a  half. — Quassia  wood  rasped,  half  a 
drachm. — Bruised  coriander  seeds,  two  drachms. — Boiling  wa- 
ter, a  pint. — Infuse  for  24  hours,  strain  off,  and  let  the  sick 
person  take  two  large  table  spoonsful  early  in  the  morning, 
at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  again  at  bed-time,  every 
day. 

R.  Extract,  gentian. — Myrrh. — Kali  ppti.  aa,  dr.  f. — Spir. 
vin.  q.  s. — F.  pil.  16  quar.  capt.  4,  bis  die,  superbibend. 
cyath.  aq.  pur.  cum  gutt.  4-0,  mist,  sequent. 

Tinct.  aromatic,  Ph.  Ed.  dr.  4. — Tinct.  aloe's  comp.  dr.  1. — 
F.  Mist. 

That  is,  take  of  extract  of  gentian. — Myrrh. — Prepared 
kali,  of  each,  half  a  drachm.— .Make  sixteen  pills,  of  which 
take  four  pills  twice  a  day,  drinking  after  them  a  cup  of  pure 
water,  adding  to  it  40  drops  of  the  following  mixture: 

Aromatic  tincture,  four  drachms- — Compound  tincture  of 
&Joes,  one  drachm. — For  a  mixture. 

QUASSIA. 
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QUASSIA. 

Quassia,  parts  used,  the  wood,  root,  and  bark. — It  is  the 
production  of  a  tree  growing  in  Surinam.    The  wood  trans-* 
versely  cut,  is  radiated,  white,  solid,  and  tough  ;  the  thicker 
pieces  preferred,  the  root  deeper  colour.    Dose.  Substance 
in  pills  10  to  20  gr,  every  four  or  six  hours,  or  1  to  2  oz.  of 
the  infusion,  made  with  2  drs  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The 
infusion  in  boiling  water  to  stand  an  hour,  in  cold  water  24 
hours.    We  can  find  nothing  in  this  wood  but  a  pure  and 
simple  bitter.    In  several  specimens  I  have  found  the  bitter- 
ness  to  be  pretty  strong ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is,  to  my 
taste,  not  more  bitter  than  the  Colombo,  nor  even  than  good 
gentian.    We  are  obliged  to  Professor  Murray  for  his  compi- 
lation on  the  subject  of  quassia  ;  but  after  all  that  has  been 
said  by  him  and  Mr.  Ebeling,  we  find  hardly  any  virtues  as- 
cribed to  quassia  which  have  not  been  to  other  bitters.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  believe  quassia  to  be  an  excellent  bitter,  and 
that  it  will  do  all  that  any  pure  and  simple  bitter  can  do:  but 
cur  experience  of  it  in  this  country  does  not  lead  us  to  think 
it  will  do  more;  and  the  extraordinary  commendations  given 
of  it  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  partiality  so  often  shown  to  new 
medicines,  and  especially  by  those  who  first  introduce  them, 
and  by  those  who  have  a  connection  with  the  country  from 
whence  they  are  brought. 

The  following  are  excellent  formulae : 

R.  Qua.ss.  ras.  dr.  if. — Aur.  Hispal.  Cort.  dr.  1. — Aq. 
fervent,  lb.  1. — Stent  in  vase  operto,  per  horae  spatium,  et 
cola.  Infusi  colati  sumantur  coch.  tria  vel  quatuor  bis  quo- 
tidie. 

That  is,  take  of  the  raspings  of  quassia,  a  drachm  and  a 
half. — Orange  peel,  one  drachm. — Boiling  water,  a  pint. — 
Let  them  stand  in  a  covered  vessel  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
and  then  strain  off,  of  this  three  or  four  table  spoonfuls  are 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

R.  Infus.  quass.  dr.  4. — Natr.  ppti,  gr.  8. — Tinct.  cinnam. 
comp.  dr.  1 ,— Aq.  meiith.  pip.  dr.  5.— Ft.  Haustus  ter  in  die 

sumend.  -"' 
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That  is,  take  of  infusion  of  quassia,  two  drachms. — Pre- 
pared natron,  eight  grains. — Compound  tincture  of  cinna- 
mon, one  drachm. — Peppermint  water,  five  drachms. — For  a 
draught  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Infus.  quass.  unc.  2. — Test,  ostreor.  prasp.  gr.  15. — Spir. 
ammon.  comp.  gtt.  20. — Rhei  pulv.  gr.  2. — Ft.  Haust.  hora 
1 1  matutin.  vel  bis  quotidie  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  infusion  of  quassia,  two  ounces. — Prepared 
oyster  shells,  fifteen  grains. — Compound  spirit  of  ammonia, 
twenty  drops. — Powder  of  rhubarb,  two  grains. — For  a 
draught,  to  be  taken  at  eleven,  or  twice  a  day. 

R.  Quass.  incis.  dr.  2.— Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1. — Macera,  et 
frigefactum  cola, — liquor,  colat.  Adde  tinct.  cardam.  unc.  2. — 
Spir.  lavend.  comp.  unc.  \. — Rhei  pulv.  dr.  f. — Ft.  Mist, 
capt.  coch.  larg.  4,  primo  mane,  meridie,  et  hora  decubitus. 

That  is,  take  of  quassia  cut  in  slices,  two  drachms. — Boil- 
ing water,  a  pint.— Macerate,  and  strain  off  when  cold. — To 
this  add  tincture  of  cardamom,  two  ounces. — Compound  spirit 
of  lavender,  half  an  ounce. — Powder  of  rhubarb,  half  a  drachm. 
— Make  a  mixture,  and  take  of  it  four  large  table  spoonfuls 
early  in  the  morning,  at  twelve  at  noon,  and  at  bed-time. 

SIMAROUBA. 

Simarouba. — The  light,  tough,  stringy,  yellowish  bark 
of  a  tree  growing  in  Guiana,  and  brought  in  long  pieces. 
Qual.  No  smell ;  but  a  lasting  bitter,  and  sub-astringent 
taste.  Use.  Chiefly  in  chronic  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries. 
Dose.  In  a  decoction  of  2  dr.  in  2  pints  of  water  to  20  oz. 
three  spoonfuls  every  four  hours  ;  or  from  10—20  gr.  of  the 
powder. 

The  following  are  excellent  formula? : 

R.  Simaroub.  contus.  dr.  2. — Aq.  puras,  lb.  2. 

Decoque  ad  dimidium  et  cola ;  dein  adde  tinct. ,  cinnam. 

unc.   1. — Ut  ft.  mist,  astringens.    Capt.  coch.  larg.  4-,  ter 

die. 

That  is,  take  of  pounded  simarouba,  two  drachms. — Pure 
water,  a  quart. — Boil  to  half  that  quantity,  and  strain  off", 

then 
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then  add  tincture  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce.  For  an  astringent 
mixture.  Four  table  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

R.  Cort.  Simaroub.  dr.  1.  4. — Cort.  cinnamon,  dr.  2. — Cate- 
chu, dr.  2. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1 . — Macera  per  horas  4-,  vase 
clauso,  dein  cola. — Liquor,  colat.  unc.  7. — Tine,  cardam. 
comp.  unc.  1. — Confect.  opiat.  dr.  1.— Ft.  Mist,  astringens. 
Sumt.  coch.  larg.  4,  sexta  quaqua  hora. 

That  Is,  take  of  simarouba  bark,  a  drachm  and  a  half.— 
Cinnamon,  two  drachms. — Catechu,  two  drachms. — Boiling 
water,  one  pint.— Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, then  strain  off  to  seven  ounces  of  the  strained  liquor. — 
Compound  tincture  of  cardanmom,  one  ounce. — Confection 
of  opium,  one  dracrjm.: —  For  an  astringent  mixture,  of  which 
four  large  table  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  every  six 
hours. 

COLOMBO. 

This  root  is  brought  to  us  from  the  East  Indies,  arid  is  the 
part  in  use.  It  comes  in  roundish  pieces,  which  are  covered 
with  a  rough  brown  bark,  and,  when  cut  transversely,  exhibit  a 
large  central  disk,  with  brown  streaks,  and  yellow  points.  It 
is  a  good  stomachic  bitter,  and  has  a  strong  antiseptic  quality; 
softens  on  chewing,  and  tinges  the  saliva  with  a  slight  yellow 
hue.  This  root  is  considered  in  the  Eastern  parts  as  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  bilious  complaints,  particularly  in  the  cho- 
lera morbus,  having  first  cleansed  the  stomach  and  bowels  with 
thin  small  liquids ;  and,  as  it  dqes  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
heating  bitters,  it  may  be  used  in  hectic  cases:  it  is  also 
particularly  serviceable  in  sinkings  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  habitual  vomitings.  We  have  become  acquainted 
with  this  root  only  within  these  forty  years.  It  was  first 
brought  into  Holland,  where  it  was  introduced  as  a  remedy 
in  dysentery ;  and  both  in  Holland  and  in  Germany  it  was 
employed  in  that  disease  with  much  commendation. 

I  find  this  root  to  be  a  strong  and  agreeable  bitter,  have 
employed  it  in  many  instances  of  dyspepsia  with  great  advan- 
tage.   In  stopping  vomitting  it  has  frequently  answered. 
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The  following  are  the  best  formula?  : 

R.  Colomb.  pulv.  gr.  10. — Pulv.  aromatic,  gr.  S.-^Ft, 
pulv.  bis  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  ot  Colombo  powder,  ten  grains. — Aromatic 
powder,  .five  grains. — To  form  a  powder,  to  be  taken  twice  a 
day. 

Colomb. — Rhei  pulv.  aa,  dr.  1. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1,  — Ft. 
Infos;  per  hor.  24-,  cola,  liquor,  colat.  cap.  coch.  larg.  4, 
primo  mane. 

That  is,  take  of  colQmbo  sliced,  powder  of  rhubarb,  equal 
parts,  one  drachm,  boiling  water,  a  pint.— Make  an  infusion 
for  24-  hours,  strain  off,  take  of  the  strained  liquor  four  large 
table  spoonfuls  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

R.  Colomb. — Rhei  pulv.  aa,  dr.  1. — Cons.  aur.  Hisp.  q.  s, 
— Ft.  pil.  30 — quarum  Capt.  pil.  3,  ter  in  die. 

That  is,  take  of  colomb,  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each,  one 
drachm,  conserve  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.—- 
Make  into  30  pills,  of  which  3  are  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

CHAMOEMELUM. 

Camomile. — Under  this  title  we  have  two  plants  whose 
flowers  are  employed,  as  marked  in  our  list ;  and  there  is 
some  question  which  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  virtues  are 
precisely  of  the  same  kind ;  but  I  have  always  judged  the 
Roman  or  double-flowering  camomile  to  be  the  strongest: 
and  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  essential  oil,  this  cer- 
tainly affords  the  greatest  quantity  ;  and  I  am  informed,  that 
in  warmer  climates,  where  it  is  a  native,  the  qualities  of  it 
are  much  stronger  than  with  us. 

These  flowers  have  been  long  celebrated  as  stomachics  ; 
and  I  have  found  them  answer  both  in  powder  and  in  infusion 
the  purposes  of  any  other  bitters.  Before  the  introduction  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  they  were  much  employed  in  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers ;    and  cur  celebrated  countryman,  Dr. 

Pitcairn, 
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Pitcairn,  was  of  opinion,  that  their  powers,  in  this  respect, 
were  equal  to  those  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 

Hoffman  seems  to  have  thought  them  a  very  effectual,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  safer  remedy.  I  have  accordingly  employed 
them ;  and  agreeable  to  the  method  of  Hoffman,  by  giving, 
several  times  during  the  intermission,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  of  the  flowers  in  powder,  have  cured  intermittent  fe- 
vers, more  especially  when  joined  with  myrrh.  I  have  found, 
however,  that  these  flowers  were  attended  with  this  inconve- 
nience, that,  given  in  a  large  quantity,  they  readily  ran  off  by 
stool,  defeating  thereby  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  return 
of  paroxysms;  and  I  have  found,  indeed,  that  without  joining 
with  them  an  opiate,  I  could  not  commonly  employ  them. 

The  following  are  the  best  formulae : 

R.  Chamoemel.  pulv.  scr.  1. — Syr.  cort.  aur.  q.  s. — Ft.  Bo- 
lus bis  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  powder  of  camomile,  one  scruple. — Syrup  of 
orange-peel,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make  into  a  bolus,  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day. 

R.  Chamosmel.  flor.  dr.  2. — Rhei  ineis,  dr.  §. — Coriand. 
contus,  aa,  dr.  i. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1. — Ft.  Thea  capt.  ante 
prandium  cyath.  plen.  sing,  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  camomile  flowers,  two  drachms,  Rhubarb 
sliced,  and  coriander  seeds  bruised,  of  each  half  a  drachm. — • 
Make  into  a  tea,  of  which  a  cupful  is  to  be  taken  every  day 
before  dinner. 

R.  Chamosmel.  flor.  in  pulv.  trjt.  scr.  1. — Myrrh,  pulv.gr.  5. 
. — Rhei  pulv.  gr.  3. — Ft.  pulv.  (vel  syrupo  simplici,  bolus,)  bis 
in  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  camomile  flowers,  in  powder,  one  scruple. 
— Myrrh  in  powder,  five  grains. — Rhubarb  in  powder,  three 
grains. — Make  into  a  powder,  or  into  a  bolus,  by  means  of 
simple  syrujf,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day, 

SALIX. 

Willow. — The  bark  of  the  salix  alba,  pentandria,  vitellina,  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  testi- 
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monies  of  Scone,  Clossius,  and  Gunzius,  are  very  strongly  in  their 
favour:  and  although  we  have  not  had  many  opportunities  of 
employing  them  in  intermittent  fevers,  the  few  that  have 
been  made  show  that  they  may  be  in  some  cases  an  effectual 
remedy. 

Their  sensible  qualities  seem  to  me  to  be  that  of  a  pretty 
strong,  but  sufficiently  agreeable,  bitter,  with  somewhat  of 
stypticity.  These  qualities  persuade  me  that  they  are  very 
valuable  medicines,  and  promise  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
bark  as  much  as  any  other  substance  I  have  known  to  be  offered. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  formula : 
i    R.  Salicis  vitelline  alb.  vel  pentand.  pulv. dr.  3.— Quassia;, 
— Myrrhs  pulv.  aa,  dr.  1. — Aqua?  fontanas,  lb.  1. — M.  f.  m. 
cujuscap.  cochl.  2  vel.  3,  ter  quaterve  sing  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  willow  bark,  finely  powdered,  three  drachms, 
quassia,  powdered,  myrrh  in  powder,  each  one  drachm  ;  pure 
water,  a  pint. — Mix  them  together,  and  let  the  patients  take 
two  or  three  table  spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

General  Observations. — I  must  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  dose  of  these  bitters,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  constitution  and  circumstances  of  the  patient. 
If  they  heat  too  much,  they  must  be  weakened,  or  taken  along 
with  some  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol*.  When  bitters  lie 
heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  lessen,  instead  of  mending,  the  ap- 
petite, they  ought  to  be  omitted,  and  the  cure  must  be  at- 
tempted by  other  remedies. 

These  remedies  are  usually  applied  for  disorders,  peculi- 
arly of  the  stomach,  which  they  brace,  and  they  are  usefully 
combined  with  other  kinds  of  medicines,  which  are  presently 
to  be  treated  of. 


S  Mead  monita  medica,  p.  log. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  LXXXVIIL 

ASTRINGENTS. 

Astringents  are  fach  fubflances,  as  applied 
to  the  human  body,  produce  a  contraction  and 
condenfation  in  the  foft  folids,  and  thereby  in- 
creafe  their  denfity  and  force  of  cohefion.  If  they 
are  applied  to  longitudinal  fibres,  the  contrac- 
tion is  made  in  the  length  of  thefe  j  but  if  applied 
to  circular  fibres,  they  diminiih  the  diameters  of 
the  veffels  or  cavities  which  the  fibres  furround. 

The  operation  of  aitringents  in  general,  in  con- 
denfing  the  folid,  appears  from  their  ufe  in  the 
tanning  or  making  of  leather,  in  which  they  are 
fo  frequently  employed. 

The  fame  operation  alfo  appears  from  their 
antifeptic  power,  which  feems  to  depend  upon 
their  preferving  the  firmnefs  and  cohefion  of  the 
animal  fubftances  to  which  they  are  applied,  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  the  firmnefs  would  have 
continued  in  thefe  fubftances  without  fuch  ap- 
plication. 

By 
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By  what  means  aftringents  produce  the  con- 
traction of  the  folid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  is  not 
very  evident.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  by  intro- 
ducing a  matter  into  their  fubftance  ;  and  in  feme 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  rather  by  abforbing  and  ab- 
ftracting  their  fluid  parts.  In  fome  cafes,  where 
the  fubftances  applied  are  fuch  as  coagulate  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body,  as  acids  and  alcohol, 
we  can  readily  underftand  how  the  fame  mould 
condenfe  and  contract  the  folids  formed  of.  the 
fame  fluids  which  thofe  matters  coagulate.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that  other  aftringents, 
void  of  acidity,  a£l  in  the  fame  manner ;  and 
their  operation  mult  be  referred  to  an  attraction 
taking  place  between  thefe  aftringents  and  the 
particles  of  the  animal  folid. 

In  forming  a  table  of  medicines  according  to 
their  feveral  operations  on  the  human  body,  it 
feemed  proper  to  diftinguifli  them  as  they  ope- 
rate upon  the  Ample  folid,  which  is  much  of  the 
fame  nature  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  bodv  ; 
or  as  they  operate  upon  the  fenfibJe  and  moving 
folids,  which  have  their  qualities  and  powers 
only  as  they  exift  in  a  living  body.  This  dif- 
tinftion,  on  many  occafions,  will  be  necesTary 
and  ufeful,  but  we  cannot  follow  it  throughout ; 
and  on  thefe  occafions,  where  the  medicines  at 
the  fame  time  operate  upon  both  the  fnnple  and 
living  folid,  the  consideration  of  their  operation 
cannot  be  taken  feparately. 

This 
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This  is  the  cafe  with  refpe£t  to  our  prefen! 
fubje£t,  as  aftringents  often  operate  upon  the 
foiids  of  both  kinds.  This,  indeed,  has  not 
been  always  obferved  5  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly fuppofed,  that  aftringents  a£l  more  upon 
the  fimple  than  upon  the  living  folid :  and 
therefore,  that  they  acl  almoft  only  on  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  immediately  applied.  A  very 
learned  phyfician  in  writing  on  hemorrhagy,  has 
this  expreflion :  "  I  do  not  lay  any  great  ftrefs 
"  upon  the  ufe  of  internal  aftringent  remedies, 
"  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  likely  from  reafon- 
"  ing  that  they  fliould  do  any  fervice  j  and  I  am 
"  far  from  being  convinced  by  experience  that 
<c  they  ever  do,  except  perhaps  in  hemorrhagies 
*c  of  the  prims  via?."  Heberden,  in  Med. 
Tranf.  Vol.  IL  432.  This,  however,  I  cannot 
hold  to  be  juft ;  and  by  the  corrugation  and  con- 
ftri£tion  of  the  whole  mouth  and  fauces,  which 
happens  from  a  fmall  portion  of  aftringents  be- 
ing applied  to  a  fmall  part  of  the  tongue,  I 
hold  it  to  be  demonftrated  that  aftringents  a£f. 
upon  the  fentient  nerves ;  and  therefore  that  the 
aftringent  effects  may  be  communicated  from  one 
part  to  very  diftant  parts  of  the  body.  The 
fame  conclufion  appears  clearly  to  be  formed 
from  this,  that  aftringents  taken  into  the  ftomach 
fliow  their  effects  in  other  parts  of  the  body  fo 
quickly,  that  they  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have 
patted  further  than  the  ftomach  itfelf;  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  their  fudden  effe&s  in  diftant  parts  muft  be 
afcribed  to  an  aftringent  power  communicated 
from  the  ftomach  to  thofe  other  parts. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  alledged,  that  the  aftrin- 
gent matter  is  in  fome  cafes  carried  further  than 
the  ftomach,  and  into  the  courfe  of  the  cir- 
culation :  but  it  muft  ftill  be  obferved,  that  in 
many  of  ihofe  cafes  the  quantity  of  matter  in- 
troduced is  fo  fmall,  that  when  again  diffufed 
in  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  equally  diftributed  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  portion  of  it  applied  to  a  particular  part 
cannot  be  fufHcient  to  produce  any  effect  upon 
it ;  and  therefore  the  effects  which  appear  muft 
be  afcribed  to  the  general  operation  on  the  fto- 
mach. Of  all  this  do£irine,  and  particularly  of 
the  propagation  of  aftringent  power  from  the 
ftomach  to  other  parts,  we  have  a  ftrong  proof 
in  this,  that  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  aftringents 
taken  into  the  ftomach  very  foon  after  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent 
fever,  which  implies  a  very  general  operation  on 
diftant  parts. 

As  it  is,  therefore,  eftablifhed,  that  aftringents 
a£l  upon  the  moving  fibres,  as  well  as  upon  the 
fimple  folid,  it  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  to 
their  operation  on  the  former  their  moft  confider- 
able  effects  on  the  living  body  are  to  be  afcribed. 
As  they  contract  the  moving  fibres,  and  increafe 
their  force  of  coheficn,  they  muft  increafe  their 

2  con- 
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contractility,  or  what  I  call  their  tone ;  and  the/ 
are,  therefore,  often  properly  named  Tonics  ;  and 
upon  the  fame  ground  are  fitly  enough  named 
Strengthened  or  Corroborants. 

In  the  fiffi:  place,  by  their  effe£ls  on  the  human 
body,  or  by  the  tafie  they  give  in  the  mouth } 
creating  a  fenfe  of  conftri£t;on  not  Only  in  the 
parts  with  which  they  come  immediately  in  con- 
tact, but  alfojn  the  whole  of  the  internal  furface" 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  This  fenfe  of  con- 
ftriftion  is  different  in  different  fubftances;  and 
I  believe  its  degree  may  be  taken  as  a  mark 
of  the  power  which  fuch  fubftances  may  exert 
as  aftringents  in  the  ftomacb,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  difcover  an  aftririgent 
quality  in  bodies  by  their  being  applied  to  a  folu- 
tion  of  green  vitriol,  in  which  they  produce  a 
black  colour.  This  we  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to 
the  aftringents  abfr.ra£ting  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
from  the  iron  it  was  before  joined  with ;  and 
that  therefore  the  iron  falls  down  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder.  I  fhall  not  infift  further  on  the 
theory  of  this  operation,  but  fhall  endeavour  to 
apply  it  to  our  purpofe. 

As  experiments  fliow  that  affringent  fubftances 
applied  to  the  folution  of  vitriol  produce  more 
fuddenly  a  black  colour,  and  that  of  a  greater 
degree  of  blacknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  other 
marks  they  give  of  their  aflringency,  fo  we  may 

employ 
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employ  this  experiment  to  determine  the  power 
of  aftringency  in  different  fubftances.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  learned  Bergius,  in  his  late  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Materia  Medica,  has  given  us  his  ex- 
periments of  the  application  of  almoft  every  ve- 
getable fubftance  to  the  folution  of  green  vi- 
triol ;  and  I  have  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  his 
experiments  have  been  accurately  made  and  faith- 
fully reported.  From  them,  I  think  we  learn 
what  I  have  juft  now  alleged,  that  the  aftringent 
power  is  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  with 
which  they  ftrike  a  black  colour,  and  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  produce  it.  By  this  the  learn- 
ed author  points  out  what  fubftances  are  the  mod 
powerful  aftringents ;  and  in  like  manner,  what 
are  the  weaker  kinds  of  the  many  which  formerly 
entered  promifcuoufly  into  our  lifts  of  aftringents  : 
and  I  fhall  hereafter  make  ufe  of  his  experi- 
ments in  determining  the  aftringent  power  of  par- 
ticular fubftances. 

The  general  effects  of  aftringents  on  the  hu- 
man body  are  expreffed  above  in  the  definition  ; 
but  in  what  different  ftates  of  the  body,  that  is, 
in  what  difeafes  they  are  to  be  employed,  is  yet 
to  be  fa  id. 

In  all  cafes  of  general  debility,  they  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  ufeful ;  and  in  that  ftate  which 
has  been  called  a  Cachexy,  and  which  often 
Vol.  III.  N  n  forms 
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forms  the  beginning  of  dropfy,  the  preparations 
of  bark,  more  efpecially  when  joined  with 
fteel,  have  been  employed  with  much  be- 
nefit :  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  fimple 
aftringent,  that  in  the  fame  cafe  has  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  In  one  cafe,  their  power 
in  taking  off  the  atony  of  the  fyftem  is  very  re- 
markable, and  that  is  in  the  cafe  of  intermittent 
fevers.  It  is  true,  that,  even  for  this  purpofe, 
their  tonic  powers  are  much  increafed  by  their 
being  combined  with  bitters  and  ftimulants,  as 
we  mail  explain  in  another  place ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  as  the  mod  fimple  aftringents  fre- 
quently anfwer  the  purpofe,  it  does  not  prevent 
our  perceiving  that  aftringents  by  themfelves  are 
capable  of  increafing  the  tone  of  the  moving 
fibres  over  the  whole  body. 

Aftringents  are  confidered  as  efpecially  ufeful 
in  reftraining  exceffive  evacuations ;  and  in  the 
firft  place,  hemorrhagies,  or  the  evacuations  of 
red  blood ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being 
fitted  for  this  purpofe,  or  of  their  truly  anfwering 
it :  but  I  muft  own,  that  there  is  no  practice  in 
which  I  have  been  more  frequently  difappointed 
than  in  the  employment  of  aftringents  in  the  cafe 
of  hemorrhagy.  I  afcribe  my  failure  to  this, 
that  though  aftringents  taken  into  the  ftomach 
give  fome  increafe  of  tone  over  the  whole  fyf- 
tem 
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tem  ;  yet  they  are  not  powerful  enough  for  pro- 
ducing fuch  conftriclion  in  diftant  parts,  as  may 
be  fufficient  for  overcoming  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  veffels. 

Aftringents  are  alfo  employed  in  reftraining 
the  excefs  of  ferous  evacuations  ;  and  are  there- 
fore employed  in  the  cafe  of  diarrhoea.  Here 
their  efficacy  is  evident;  and  will  be  readily 
accounted  for  by  their  being  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  affected.  But  it  is  extremely 
neceffary  here  to  take  notice  of  an  error  very  ge- 
nerally prevailing  in  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica,  in  their  relating  the  virtues  and  powers  of 
aftringents.  They  very  generally  mention  the 
virtues  of  aftringents  as  equally  adapted  to  di- 
arrhoea and  to  dyfentery ;  but  I  maintain  that 
thefe  two  difeafes  are  very  different  from  one 
another :  fo  that  while  diarrhoea  confifts  in  an 
increafed  evacuation  from  the  exhalants  and  ex- 
cretories  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  inteftines, 
which  may  be  reftrained  by  aftringents  applied, 
the  dyfentery  confifts  or  depends  upon  an  in- 
creafed conftriction  in  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  inteftinal  canal,  which  muft  be  increafed  by 
the  application  of  fuch  aftringents.  This  is  now 
well  understood ;  and  practitioners  very  univer- 
fally  obferve,  that  aftringents  are  not  only  in- 
effectual, but  very  hurtful  in  dyfentery ;  and 
therefore  we  affert,  that  the  marking  of  aftrin-* 
N  n  2  gents 
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gents  as  equally  adapted  to  both  difeafes  is  a 
pernicious  error*. 

Befide  diarrhoea,  aftringents  are  faid  to  be 
fuited  to  the  retraining  of  other  ferous  evacua- 
tions ;  but  I  mud  fay,  that  in  practice  I  have 
been  as  much  difappointed  in  thefe  cafes  as  in 
the  cafe  of  hemorrhagy :  and  upon  the  fame 
ground,  that  the  effecls  of  aftringents  taken  into 
the  ftomach  are  not  propagated  fo  powerfully  to 
diftant  parts  as  to  produce  the  conftriclions  re- 
quired in  them.  This  I  have  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  with  regard  to  the  Leucorrhcea,  or  Fluor 
Albus.  For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  I  find  forty 
remedies  recommended  by  writers  on  the  materia 
medica ;  but  I  have  met  with  forty  cafes  of  it, 
in  which  not  one  of  thofe  remedies  were  of  any 
fervice. 

It  may  be  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  there  is  an 
analogy  between  thofe  cafes  of  increafed  ferous 
evacuations,  and  the  exeeffive  difcharge  of  a  ferous 
fluid  from  ulcers ;  and,  therefore,  that  to  remedy 
this,  internal  aftringents  may  be  employed.  I 
believe  the  propriety  of  this  meafure  may  be  well 
founded  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  good  effects  in  thefe  cafes  depends 
upon  a  conftriclion  produced  on  the  extremities 
of  the  veflels  pouring  out  the  fluids,  fo  much  as 

upon 


*  Of  this  we  have  fpoken  more  at  large,  when  treating  on 
putrid  fever  and  dyfentery,  in  Vol.  IV.  and  V. 
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upon  reftoring  the  tone,  perhaps  the  inflamma- 
tory Mate,  of  the  veffels  that  is  neceflary  to  the 
production  of  laudable  pus  *. 

But  previous  to  our  entering  particularly  upon 
this  fubjecl:,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  confider 

*  With  refpect  to  the  pharmaceutical  treatment  of  aftrin- 
gents, we  in  the  firft  place  obferve,  that  they  are  moll:  ufeful 
when  they  are  taken  in  their  entire  ftate,  and  when  given, 
as  the  common  language  is,  in  fubftance ;  and  we  are  per- 
fuaded  that  the  gaftric  liquor  extracts  them  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  menftruum  we  could  apply.  It  is,  however, 
on  many  occafions,  proper  to  employ  them  in  a  liquid  form ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  they  have  been  treated  by  diftillation, 
infufion,  and  decoction. 

Aftringents  very  rarely  confift  of  odorous  or  volatile  parts. 
They  are  very  univerfally  of  a  fixed  nature,  and  nothing  rifes 
from  them  in  diftillation  with  water;  and  even  in  thofe  cafes 
where  their  odorous  and  volatile  parts  arife,  it  is  found  that  no 
part  of  the  aftringent  quality  is  at  the  fame  time  communicated 
to  the  diftilled  water ;  and  therefore  the  diftilled  waters  drawn 
from  aftringents  formerly  kept  in  the  fiiops,  were  on  that  ac- 
count abfolutely  inert. 

Aftringents  are  properly  enough  treated  by  infufion,  and  rea- 
dily yield  their  qualities  either  to  an  aqueous  or  fpirituous  men- 
ftruum. The  extract  obtained  by  water  is  in  larger  proportion 
than  that  obtained  by  fpirit  :  but  that  the  aftringency  is  greater 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other  is  not  certainly  determined ;  and 
the  choice  of  the  infufions  is  made  rather  according  as  the 
menftruum  is  more  or  lefs  adapted  to  the  purpofe  ot  the  medi- 
cine, than  by  any  confideration  of  the  aftringent  power  ex- 
traded  by  it, 

Aftringents  are  alfo  treated  by  decoction  in  water ;  and  in 
this  way  a  ftronger  impregnation  can  be  obtained  than  by  in- 
fufion :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  aftringent  matter  is  ex- 
tracted in  a  more  entire  ftate  by  infufion,  and  that  in  decoction 
there  is  always  fome  decompofition  takes  place;  with  what  ef- 
fect, however,  on  the  fubftance  as  a  medicine,  we  cannot  de- 
termine. 

PARTICULAR 
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PARTICULAR  ASTRINGENTS. 
CINCHONA. 

Bark  seems  to  be  a  substance  in  which  the  qualities  of  bitter 
and  astringent  are  conjoined.  These  are  sufficiently  obvious, 
and  seem  to  be  universally  allowed.  It  may  also  have  some" 
what  of  an  aromatic  quality;  but  this  certainly  is  not  consider- 
able, and  I  shall  not  take  any  further  notice  of  it. 

As  a  bitter  and  astringent  conjoined,  I  consider  the  bark  as 
a  powerful  tonic.  As  we  have  before  shown  that  these  qua- 
lities in  their  separate  state  give  tonic  medicines,  so  it  will  be 
readily  allowed,  that,  conjoined  together,  they  may  give  one 
still  more  powerful ;  and  as  such  we  are  now  to  consider  the 
bark  in  its  effects  and  virtues,  according  as  these  appear  in  the 
various  cases  of  disease. 

The  first  to  be  taken  notice  of  is,  its  operation  on  the  sto- 
mach. In  many  cases  dyspeptic  symptoms  manifestly  arise 
from  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach ;  and 
in  such  cases  as  other  bitters  are,  so  the  bark  is  a  remedy,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful.  Nobody  doubts  of  its  being  a  tonic 
with  regard  to  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
the  state  of  the  stomach  is  readily  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
the  system. 

The  bark  is  more  strengthening  and  less  heating  than  any 
of  the  bitters.  It  may  be  given  either  in  substance  or  decoc- 
tion, or  infused  in  cold  or  in  boiling  water,  in  lime-water, 
wine,  brandy,  or  rum. 

The  bark  in  substance,  frequently  disagrees  with  delicate 
stomachs,  and  occasions  sickness,  gripes,  and  sometimes  a 
looseness.  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  it  in  water,  especialb/, 
if  some  grateful  aromatic,  such  as  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  be 
added,  is  less  apt  to  produce  these  effects ;  but  when  infused 
in  brandy,  with  some  bitters  or  aromatics,  it  will  agree  well 
with  most  people.  The  bark  in  substance  often  sits  lighter  on 
the  stomach,  if  a  glass  of  red  port  be  taken  after  every  dose  of 
it;  and  the  gripes  and  purging,  which  it  occasions  in  some, 
may  be  certainly  prevented  by  adding,  for  a  few  days,  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  to  it ;  for  after  the  stomach  and  bowels 
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have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  bark,  it  generally  oc- 
casions either  much  less  disturbance,  or  none  at  all. 

For  several  years  past,  I  have  frequently  joined  the  bark  and 
bitters  in  the  following  form  : 

R.  Cort.  Peruvian.  Pulv.  unc.  iv. — Rad.  Gentian. — Cort. 
Aurant.  aa  unc.  i.  \  Misce. — Infunde  in  spir.  vin.  Gall.  lib.  iv. 
in  balneo  arenas  per  dies  vi.  et  cola. 

That  is,  take  of  cinchona  four  ounces,  gentian  and  orange 
peel  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half. — Mix  and  infuse  in  four 
pints  of  brandy  in  a  sand  bath  for  six  days,  and  strain  off. 

Of  this  tincture,  says  Dr.  Whytt,  I  generally  give  one  table 
spoonful,  with  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  water,  every  morning, 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  breakfast,  and  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening.  I  sometimes  add  to  each  pound  of  this 
tincture,  an  ounce  or  more  ofthesp.  lavend.  comp.  which  im- 
proves its  taste,  and  makes  it  sit  better  on  some  stomachs. 

I  have,  myself,  taken  the  above  tincture  in  the  morning,  for 
eight  months  together,  and  with  remarkable  advantage.  For 
three  or  four  years  before,  I  had  been  much  troubled  with 
wind  in  my  stomach,  a  giddiness  and  sometimes  a  faintness. 
I  observed  in  the  morning,  soon  after  taking  this  medicine,  a 
grateful  sensation  in  my  stomach,  accompanied  witli  better 
spirits  than  I  had  at  any  time  through  the  day,  or  than  I  ever 
found  from  drinking  wine,  even  when  I  used  it  freely.  I  have 
ordered  this  tincture  to  many  patients,  who  have  taken  it  for 
two  or  three  months  successively,  and,  after  intermitting  it  for 
sometime,  have  begun  again.  Most  of  them  have  found  be- 
nefit, and  those  most  who  used  it  longest.  The  cases  were 
chiefly  weak  and  windy  stomachs,  with  a  general  delicacy  or 
debility  of  the  nervous  system. 

Although  the  bark  is  preferable,  as  a  strengthener,  to  any 
of  the  bitters,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  supersede  their  use.  The 
bark  alone  will  not  sit  so  well  on  many  stomachs,  as  when  it  is 
joined  with  an  agreeable  bitter ;  and  I  think  I  have  found 
more  benefit,  myself,  from  the  above  tincture,  than  from  the 
bark  alone  either  in  substance  or  decoction.  With  regard  to 
the  safety  of  taking,  for  a  long  time,  the  bark,  against  which 
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many  have  had  great  prejudices;  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  recot- 
lect  its  proving  hurtful  in  any  case  in  which  I  have  ordered  it, 
unless  where  it  happened  to  disagree  with  the  patient's  sto- 
mach. About  fourteen  years  since,  I  swallowed,  in  sixteen 
days,  near  four  ounces  of  it  in  substance,  when  I  laboured  un- 
der a  catarrhous  cough,  without  feeling  any  bad  effects  from 
its  astringent  quality.  In  a  tertain  intermittent,  attended  with 
a  cough  and  spitting,  after  the  use  of  vomits  and  some  pecto- 
rals, I  have  prescribed  die  bark  in  the  usual  quantity,  without 
the  breast  being  any  ways  hurt  by  it.  I  have  had  repeated  ex- 
perience of  its  virtues  in  curing  a  hoarseness  after  the  measles, 
unattended  with  a  fever  or  difficult  breathing.  Lastly,  the 
success  of  the  bark  in  resolving  indolent  glandular  swellings*, 
may  shew  that  it  is  not  possessed  of  any  considerable  obstruct- 
ing quality. 

We  proceed  therefore  upon  the  supposition  that  the  bark 
possesses  a  tonic  power,  and  that  the  action  of  this  power  in 
the  stomach  will  sufficiently  explain  its  operation  in  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fevers:  for 
I  see  no  foundation  for  referring  it  to  any  mysterious  and  unex- 
plained specific  power,  which,  however,  some  writers  seem 
still  disposed  to  maintain.  I  hold  it  to  be  established  as  a 
fact,  that  both  astringents  arid  bitters,  in  their  simple  and  sepa- 
rate state,  have  proved  often  sufficient  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fevers:  and  that  they 
more  certainly  do  it  when  combined  together.  Both  these 
facts  I  have  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  creditable 
authors,  but  from  particular  experiments  made  by  myself  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  them. 

Among  other  diseases  complicated  with  fever,  the  dysentery 
is  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  a  disease  in  which  the  propriety  of 
using  the  bark  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clearly  ascertained. 
When  this  disease  is  of  its  proper  nature;  that  is,  depending 
chiefly  upon  a  constriction  of  the  colon,  and  frequently  in  its 
beginning  attended  with  some  phlogistic  diathesis,  the  use  of 
the  bark  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  pernicious.  I  have 
indeed  said  above,  that  even  in  this  state,  bitters,  by  their  lax- 
ative quality,  may  frequently  be  useful :  but  such  a  quality  in 
*  Sec  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obfcrvations,  Vol.  I. 
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the  bark  is  very  uncertain ;  and  therefore  the  analogy  with 
bitters  will  hardly  imply  the  use  of  a  bitter  that  may  be  in  this 
way  of  uncertain  effect,  and  may  be  in  danger,  by  its  tonic  and 
inflammatory  powers,  of  proving  hurtful.  In  the  beginning 
of  dysentery,  we  judge  the  bark  to  be  improper  ;  but  in  the  ad- 
vanced state,  when  some  symptoms  of  putrescency  appear,  or 
when  the  disease  has  changed  in  some  measure  into  the  state 
of  diarrhcea,  the  bark  may  possibly  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage *. 

In  another  case  of  dysentery,  which  sometimes  happens ; 
that  is,  when  it  puts  on  a  tertain  type,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  tertian  fever,  at  the  same  time  epidemically 
prevailing,  the  bark  may  become  an  absolutely  necessary  re- 
medy. 

There  is  a  disease  complicated  with  fever,  in  which  I  find 
the  use  of  the  bark  to  be  somewhat  nice  and  difficult;  and  that 
is  in  catarrhal  affections.  In  these,  arising,  as  they  commonly 
do,  from  cold,  an  inflammatory  diathesis  is,  I  believe,  constantly 
present;  and  this  seems  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  bark  altoge- 
ther. But  there  are  two  cases  in  which  it  may  be  admitted ; 
the  one  is,  when  the  catarrhal  affection  is  combined  with  an 
intermittent  fever,  as  mentioned  before:  and  I  have  often  ob- 
served the  most  frequent  and  violent  fits  of  coughing  to  be 
joined  with  the  paroxysms,  and  particularly  with  the  cold  stage 
of  such  paroxysms.  In  such  cases  I  not  only  do  not  avoid  the 
bark,  but  fly  to  it  with  the  more  haste. 

There  is  also  another  case  of  catarrhal  affection  in  which 
the  bark  is  of  great  service.  This  is  in  those  habitual  and  fre- 
quently returning  catarrhs,  which  depend  upon  a  weak  and 
imperfect  perspiration  by  the  skin,  and  this  again  upon  a 
weaker  force  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  In  these 
cases  I  suppose  there  is  a  greater  determination  to,  and  a 
greater  than  usual  accumulation  of,  fluids  in  the  lungs;  and 
that  these  circumstances  and  their  effects  are  only  to  be  obvi- 
ated by  invigorating  the  system  of  the  aorta,  for  which  I  hold 
the  bark  to  be  the  most  effectual  mean. 

Another  case  of  delicacy,  on  which  I  would  here  remark, 
is  that  of  haemorrhagy ;  in  which  the  use  of  the  bark  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  inaccurately  ascertained,  but  may,  I  think,  be 


*  Vide  Vol.  IV.  and  V. 
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determined  in  this  manner.  When  the  hasmorrhagy  is  of  the 
active  kind,  that  is,  accompanied  with  a  phlogistic  diathesis, 
which  however  is  seldom  the  case,  the  bark  is  a  pernicious 
medicine,  and  1  have  always  found  it  to  be  so.  There  are, 
however,  very  many  cases  of  passive  haemorrhagy,  a  frequent 
instance  of  which  occurs  in  the  hernorrhagia,  where  the  disease 
depends  upon  a  laxity  of  the  extremities  of  the  uterine  vessels, 
which  are  therefore  readily  opened  by  every  irritation  applied 
to  the  system,  or  to  the  diseased  part.  In  such  cases  the  bark 
is  the  most  proper,  and,  when  the  remote  and  exciting  causes 
can  be  avoided,  an  effectual  remedy.  Upon  this  subject  two 
remarks  may  be  made:  one  is,  that  though  an  hxmorrhagy 
may  seem  to  be  excited  by  irritation,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
immediately  concluded  to  be  of  the  active  kind,  and  therefore 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  bark.  The  other  remark  is,  that  the 
bark,  in  passive  hasmorrhagy,  does  not  act  as  an  astringent,  in 
which  way  its  powers  arc  very  inconsiderable,  but  as  a  tonic, 
which  might  be  hurtful  in  any  hcemorrhagy  of  the  active  kind. 

After  mentioning  catarrh  and  haemoptysis,  I  am,  in  some 
measure,  necessarily  led  to  say  something  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  bark  in  the  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  phthisis  depends  for  the  most 
part  on  a  scrophulous  constitution;  and  no  person,  I  pre- 
sume, will  deny,  that  the  tubercles,  ulceration,  and  even 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  are  often  connected  likewise  with 
a  state  of  debility  of  the  system  at  large ;  especially  when 
the  complaint  has  made  any  degree  of  progress.  Practi- 
tioners are  now  so  sensible  of  this  truth,  that  the  antiphlo- 
gistic plan  of  treatment  is  seldom  carried  to  that  length 
which  was  formerly  the  practice.  The  insufficiency  of  it 
in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  became  every  day 
more  apparent;  so  that  physicians  have  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  intention  of  taking  away  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  occasionally,  is  rather  to  procure  a  tem- 
porary relief,  than  with  the  expectation  of  effecting  a  cure. 
Many  have  even  admitted,  that'  it  is  rational,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  support  the  vigour  of  the  body  by  means  of  tonics 
and  a  more  generous  diet;  hence  the  use  of  myrrh  and 
chalybeates,  which  have  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Griffiths  and  Dr.  Saunders. 

But 
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But  at  the  same  time  that  the  debility  attendant  0T1  phthisis 
pulmonalis  has  not  intirely  escaped  the  attention  of  medical 
men,  they  have  contended,  that  the  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion being  peculiarly  situated,  from  the  great  quantity  of  blood 
which  circulates  througli  the  lungs,  any  increased  impetus  of 
circulation,  produced  by  stimulants,  must  be  severely  felt,  and 
a  train  of  unfavourable  symptoms  immediately  excited.  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  the  exhibition  of  Peruvian  bark  has  been 
known  to  occasion  the  greatest  difficulty  in  respiration  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  uncertain  or  hazardous  remedy.  Authorities, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  favour  of  the  bark,  when  pru- 
dently administered.  Besides  Morton,  who  extols  it  highly, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Pringle  in  its  favour.  He 
observes,  that  he  had  frequently  given  three  or  four  spoonfuls 
of  a  decoction  of  bark  twice  a  day,  without  observing  that  it 
heated,  or  obstructed  the  breathing  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  had  the  best  effect*. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  remedy  employed  by  this  author  be 
thought,  too  inconsiderable  to  afford  any  conclusion  in  its  fa- 
vour, it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  an  account  of  several  very 
alarming  cases  of  pulmonary  affections  successfully  treated  by 
a  more  liberal  exhibition  of  bark,  lately  published  in  the  Medi- 
cal Communications  f. 

The  authorities  also  formerly  mentioned,  under  the  head  of 
catarrh,  a  disease  much  connected  with  consumption,  may  be 
adduced  in  further  support  of  the  utility  of  bark  in  this  dis- 
order ;  and  it  may  contribute  to  the  same  purpose,  to  insert  in 
this  place,  from  an  author  of  reputation,  who  has  lately  writ- 
ten on  the  Materia  Medica,  the  following  passage :  "  Binos 
"  ipse  ab  empyemate  Chinchina  (z.  e.  Cott  Peruv.)  curavi. 
"  Quo  magis  sputa  fetent,  eo  certior  cura.  In  phthisi  pul- 
"  monah  saspe  quidem  praeclara  praestat,  saepe  autem  nihil 
"  efficit.  Quando  apthas  accesserunt,  symptomatica?  in  hoc 
"  morbo,  non  evidenter  nocuit,  nisi  sputa  suppressisse  di- 
u  ceres.    Certe,  ubi  sputa  in  phthisi  nimis  abundant,  Cortex 

*  Dr. Thornton's  new  practice  is  to  give  tonic  medicines,  which  is'employed 
in  all  other  ulcers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  local  inflammation  by  the 
inhalation  of  a  reduced  atmosphere.    Vide  Dr.  Beddoes's  Considerations. 
■J-  See  Medical  Communications,  Vol.  I.  p.  260,  &c. 

"  indicatur; 
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"  indicatur ;  si  verd,  cum  oppressione  pectoris,  subito  dimi- 
"  nuantur,  Cortici  non  inhserendum. — Nullamvidi  noxam  ex 
"  moderata  dosi  Chinchina  quotidie  sumpta  in  phthsi,  etiamsi 
"  sanguis,  per  venam  sectam  emissus,  crusta  inflammatoria 
.  "  obductus  subinde  fuit  *." 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  certain  cases  to  which  the 
bark  is  by  no  means  adapted  ;  but  the  same  objection  may  be 
made  to  any  plan  of  treatment — All  that  is  necessary  then  to  be 
done,  is  to  make  a  cautious  trial  of  such  tonic  remedies ;  as  for 
instance,  of  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark  in  the  first  place; 
and  if  no  inconvenience  arises  to  the  patient,  good  encou- 
ragement is  afforded  for  the  exhibition  of  the  powder,  with 
or  without  the  tincture  of  roses.  I  have  seen  it  employed 
more  than  once,  in  this  mode  of  combination,  with  advan- 
tage, and  should  on  that  account,  in  most  cases,  give  it  the 
preference. 

We  are  certainly  called  upon,  by  the  miserable  sufferers 
who  are  afflicted  with  consumption,  to  give  them  this  or 
some  other  similar  chance  of  a  recovery.  If  the  ulceration, 
or  what  may  be  sometimes  as  bad,  or  worse,  a  considerable 
state  of  induration,  or  numerous  tubercles  without  any  sup- 
puration, be  found  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  the  satis- 
faction of  protracting  the  Life  of  the  patient  a  few  months,  by 
strengthening  the  body,  may  still  perhaps  remain.  And  I  must 
confess,  that  on  the  whole,  I  should  be  disposed'to  form  greater 
expectations  from  bark,  in  preventing  this  formidable  disease, 
in  scrophulous  and  delicate  habits  disposed  to  it,  than  in  wholly 
subduing  it  after  it  has  once  established  itself ;  though  even 
here  it  deserves  a  full  trial. 

I  have  met,  adds  Dr.  Cullen,  with  cases  in  which,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  the  exacerbations  of  the  hectic  were 
marked  with  more  or  less  of  a  cold  stage,  and  regularly,  at 
stated  periods,  commonly  quotidian,  but  sometimes  terrain. 
In  such  cases,  I  have  given  the  bark  with  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  return  of  such  paroxysms  for  some  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  relief  of  almost  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  I  never,  however,  in  such  cases,  made  a  com- 
plete cure ;  for,  in  spite  of  large  exhibitions  of  the  bark,  the 
paroxysms,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  they 

4.  Vide  Bergius  Materia  Medica,  Torru  I.  p.  109. 
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had  been  stopped,  always  returned :  and  though  they  were 
again  and  again,  by  the  same  means  stopped,  they  returned 
with  greater  violence,  and  proved  fatal,  with  all  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  phthisis. 

As  the  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  depends  so  often  upon  tubercles 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  with  no  probability  can  be  resolved 
by  the  bark ;  so  this  is  another  reason  for  my  avoiding  the  use  of 
it  in  this  disease.  Eut  whether,  Dr.  Cullen  adds,  there  be  cases 
resembling  very  exactly  the  phthisis  from  tubercles,  in  which 
however  there  are  none  present,  and  therefore  a  more  curable 
disease,  and  perhaps  admitting  the  use  of  the  bark,  I  cannot 
positively  determine,  but  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  there 
are  cases,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  with- 
out tubercles  *;  in  which  case  the  bark  may  possibly  be  useful. 
In  all  the  cases  of  convalescence  which  happen  after  a  puru- 
lent expectoration,  I  judge  the  disease  to  have  been  of  this 
kind. 

I  shall  next  take  notice  of  its  use  in  some  other  diseases : 
but  after  what  I  have  said  above  of  tonics  in  general,  and  of 
bitters  more  particularly,  it  only  remains  to  say  here,  that  in 
,  the  cases  to  which  bitters  are  adapted,  the  bark,  as  being  more 
powerful,  must  be  especially  proper. 

There  are  two  diseases  seeminglv  depending  on  the  laxity  of 
the  system-;  and  therefore  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  bark 
might  be,  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  has  been,  actually  useful  in 
the  cure  of  them.  These  are  the  diseases  of  scrophula  and 
rickets.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  both  a  considerable  degree  of 
laxity  and  flaccidity  takes  place  in  the  system  ;  but  I  am  very 
far  from  thinking  that  either  of  the  diseases  consist  alone,  or 
even  chiefly,  in  this  circumstance ;  and  I  have  before  adduced 
reason  to  render  it  probable  that  these  diseases  depend  upon 
certain  peculiar  conditions  of  the  system,  which  do  not  arise 
from,  but  indeed  rather  induce  a  general  laxity  of,  the  frame. 

Spasmodic  diseases,  depending  upon  a  weakness  of  tone  in 
the  system,  are  very  often  cured  by  the  use  of  the  bark.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  been  much  employed  in  many  of  these,  and 
particularly  in  cases  of  epilepsy ;  but  in  this  I  have  been  often 
disappointed.  When  epilepsy  depends  upon  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  brain,  I  believe  no  remedy  is  to  be  found  for  it : 
*  Difledrion  has  certainly  proved  this  fuppofition. 

or 
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or  when  this  disease  is  connected  with  a  plethoric  state,  and 
is  excited,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  an  occasional  accumulation  ol" 
the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  I  think  neither  the  bark 
nor  any  other  tonic  can  be  properly  or  safely  employed.  It  is 
only  when  epilepsy  depends  upon  a  mobility  of  the  system  that 
we  can  expect  the  bark  to  prove  a  remedy  ;  and  in  such  cases 
it  may  possibly  have  often  proved  useful :  but  I  have  hardly 
found  it  to  be  so,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fossil  tonics,  as 
chalybeates,  cuprum  ammoniacum,  flowers  of  zinc,  or  white 
vitriol,  are  always  found  more  effectual. 

There  is  indeed  one  convulsive  disorder  in  which  I  have  found 
the  bark  remarkably  useful ;  and  that  is  the  chorea  sancti  viti, 
which  I  believe  to  depend  upon  a  state  of  mobility  at  a  certain 
period  oflife.  In  this  disease,  I  think  the  preparation  of  cop- 
per and  zinc  cannot  be  employed  with  safety  so  often,  or  rather 
so  long,  as  might  be  necessary ;  and  therefore,  that  chalybeates 
and  bark  are  the  safer  remedies:  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  is  more  sale  than  the  former. 

With  respect  to  asthma,  my  doctrine  must  be  the  same  as 
with  respect  to  humid  catarrh.  And  when  the  asthma  de- 
pends upon  the  mobility  of  the  system,  as  in  the  hysteric  or 
convulsive  asthma  of  Sir  John  Floyer,  the  bark  is  an  useful  re- 
medy ;  and  in  some  instances  I  have  found  it  to  be  so. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  some  spasmodic  affections,  in 
which  the  bark  has  been  much  celebrated.  These  are  com- 
monly named  Hysteric,  and  are  of  very  various  forms.  In 
these  cases  in  which  such  paroxysms  as  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, under  the  title  Hysteria,  appear,  I  take  this  to  be  the 
genuine  form  that  may  be  strictly  so  named  ;  and  to  be  a  dis- 
ease of  one  determined  kind,  and  occurring  perhaps  only,  at 
least  especially,  in  females  of  an  irritable  temperament. 
,  There  are  a  great  number  of  ailments  which  are  frequently 
named  hysteric,  or  more  commonly  nervous  diseases,  that  are 
of  very  great  diversity;  and  by  their  symptoms,  not  to  be 
brought  under  any  general  character.  If  therefore  we  are  to 
attempt  any  thing  with  regard  to  their  general  nature,  it  must 
be  by  presuming  to  establish  a  general  cause.  This  I  allow  to 
bean  uncertain  plan;  but  I  do  not  know  at  present  how  to  do 
better. 

In 
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In  attempting  this,  I  would  refer  the  nervous  diseases  to  one 
or  rather  two  general  causes :  the  one  is  a  weakness  of  tone, 
and  thence  a  mobility  of  system,  in  sanguine  temperaments,  or 
in  such  as  are  not  manifestly  melancholic ;  and  the  other  is,  in 
melancholic  temperaments,  a  more  or  less  torpid  state  of  the 
nervous  power  prevailing;  inconsequence  ot  which  various  ir- 
regularities in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  arise. 

All  this  would  need  much  explanation,  but  I  cannot  attempt 
that  here ;  and  I  do  not  think  myself  sufficiently  prepared  to 
enter  upon  it  fully.  The  only  use  I  shall  make  of  it  at  present 
is  to  say,  that  wherever  morbid  affections  of  the  chronic  kind 
can  be  perceived  to  depend  upon  a  weakness  of  tone  and  mo- 
bility of  the  system,  chiefly  appearing  in  symptoms  of  dyspep- 
sia, the  bark  is  likely  to  prove  an  useful  remedy ;  but  that  in 
the  cases  of  torpor,  with  firmness  of  tone,  it  is  likely  to  be  not 
only  an  useless,  but  even  a  hurtful  remedy.  The  latter  I  take 
to  be  the  case,  in  what  I  would  strictly  name  hypochondriasis. 
Of  this,  indeed,  medical  people  have  various  notions,  but 
seldom  clear  or  well  digested :  and  if  some  have  asserted  that 
they  have  found  the  bark  useful  in  cases  of  hypochondriasis,  I 
suspect  they  have  not  properly  distinguished  between  hypo- 
chondriasis and  dyspepsia.  The  latter  may  be  frequently  at- 
tended with  timidity,  doubt,  and  despondency;  but  it  may 
still  be  a  very  different  disease  from  the  proper  hypochon- 
driasis. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  consider  the  use  of  the  bark  in 
all  the  variety  of  disease  in  which  it  may  be  applied,  or  in 
which  it  has  been  commonly  employed ;  and  upon  the  subject 
it  remains  only  to  say,  in  what  manner  it  may  most  properly  be 
exhibited. 

The  following  are  very  excellent  formula;: 

R.  Decoct,  cinchon,  unc.  7. — Tinct.  cinchon comp.  unc.  1, 
—Myrrh,  pulv.— Colomb.  pulv.  aa.  dr.  1.— Kali  ppti,  scr.  I. 
— F.  Mist.  capt.  coch.  larg.  2,  primomane,  hora  11,  matutin, 
hora  6  vespere,  et  hora.  somni. 

That  is,  take  decoction  of  bark,  six  ounces.— Compound 
tincture  of  bark,  one  ounce.— Myrrh,  columbo,  of  each  equal 
parts,  one  drachm.— Prepared  kali,  one  scruple.— For  a  mix- 
ture. 
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iure. — Two  table  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, again  at  eleven,  at  seven,  and  at  bed-time. 

Observations. — This  is  a  most  excellent  formula  to  invigo- 
rate the  system.  In  some  cases,  a  table  spoonful  of  it,  night 
and  morning,  may  be  given,  and  twice  that  quantity  at  the 
other  periods.  If  there  be  any  affection  of  the  chest,  the  co- 
lumbo  may  be  left  out.  and  the  quantity  of  myrrh  doubled. 
Where  the  kidneys  are  affected,  the  quantity  of  kali  must  be 
two  drachms,  the  myrrh  left  out,  and  only  one  table  spoonful 
be  taken  four  times  a  day.  Where  the  patient  is  much  trou- 
bled with  wind,  a  drachm  and  an  half  of  aether  may  be  added, 
and  if  the  bowels  are  constrained,  they  should  be  kept  open  ; 
where  piles  have  happened  with  the  electuary  of  sena  and  sul- 
phur, equal  parts,  a  tea  spoonful  or  more  night  and  morning. 
But  when  that  is  not  the  case,  the  following  pills  are  excellent. 

R.  Pil.  ex  aloe  c  myrrh,  gr.  12. — Calomel,  gr.  1. — Extr. 
gentian,  scr.  1. — Ferr.  vitriolat.  gr.  10. — Syr.  simp.  q.  s. — 
Ft.  Pil.  8.  capt.  pil.  1,  hora  somni  et  primo  mane. 

That  is,  take  of  pill  of  aloes,  with  myrrh,  twelve  grains. — 
Calomel,  one  grain. — Extract  of  gentian,  one  scruple. — Vi- 
triolated  iron,  ten  grains. — Simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  suffi- 
cient.— Make  into  8  pills.  One  is  to  be  taken  at  bed-time, 
and  another  in  the  morning. 

The  following  is  one  of  Dr.  Hugh  Smith's  famous  formula, 
who  so  successfully  adopted  the  tonic  and  stimulant  practice 
in  asthenia. 

R.  Decoct,  cinchon,  une.  6. — Tinct.  cinchon  comp.  unc.  1  \. 
— Tinct.  gentian,  comp.  unc.  \. — iEther  vitriol,  dr.  2. — Ft. 
Mist.  capt.  coch.  larg,  3,  hora  i  1  matutin  et  6  ta.  vespere. 

That  is,  take  of  decoction  of  bark,  six  ounces. — Com- 
pound tincture  of  bark,  an  ounce  and  a  half. — Compound  tinc- 
ture of  gentian,  half  an  ounce. — Vitriolic  ^Ether,  two  drachms. 
— For  a  mixture. — Take  3  large  table  spoonfuls  at  eleven,  and 
at  six  in  the  evening. 

R.  Decoct  cinchon,  unc.  6. — Tinct  cinchon  comp.  unc.  1. 
— Acid  vitriol,  dil.  dr.  1 . — Syr.  cort.  aur.  unc.  \. — Ft.  Mist, 
cujus  coch.  larg.  2,  ter  quaterve  indies  adhibeantur. 

That 
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That  is,  take  of  decoct,  of  bark,  six  ounces. — Compound 
tincture  of  bark,  one  ounce.— Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  one 
drachm. — For  a  mixture,  of  which  two  table  spoonfuls  three 
or  four  times  a  day  are  to  be  administered. 

R.  Cinchon.  flav.  in  pulv.  crass,  contus.  unc.  f. — Ros. 
rubr.  exsiccat.  dr.  2. — Aq.  fervent,  unc.  1'2. — Macera  in  vase 
idoneo,  et  liquorem  frigefactum  cola. — Infus.  colent.  unc.  7. — 
Adde  acid,  vitriol,  dil.  dr.  1. — Syr.  simp.  unc.  i. — Ut  Ft. 
Mist,  cujuscapt.  coch.  larg.  3,  vel4,  bis  vcl  ter  indie. 

That  is,  take  of  yellow  bark,  in  rough  powder,  half  an 
ounce. — Red  roses,  dried,  two  drachms. — Boiling  water, 
twelve  ounces.. — Let  them  remain  together  in  a  proper  vessel, 
arid  when  cold  strain  off  7  ounces  of  this  liquor,  add  1  drachm 
of  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  simple  syrup,  half  an  ounce. — To 
form  a  mixture  of  which  3  or  4  table  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

CORTEX  QUERCUS. 

Oak-Baik. — This  is  considered  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
vegetable  astringents;  and  its  universal  use  and  preference  in 
the  tanning  of  leather  renders  the  opinion  very  probable.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  much  employed  as  an  astringent  medi- 
cine, and  commended  for  every  virtue  that  has  been  ascribed 
to  astringents  either  internally  or  externally  employed;  but 
except  its  degree  of  power,  it  has  no  peculiar  qualities  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  astringents.  I  have  frequently  employ- 
ed the  decoction  with  advantage  in  slight  tumefactions  of  the 
mucon:  membrane  of  the  fauces  ;  and  in  several  persons  liable, 
upon  a  slight  application  of  cold,  to  a  prolapsus  uvula?,  or  fall- 
ing down  of  the  uvula.  In  many  cases  this  decoction,  early 
applied,  has  appeared  useful  in  preventing  those  disorders 
which  otherwise  were  wont  to  arise  to  a  considerable  degree. 
I  have,  indeed,  almost  constantly  joined  a  portion  of  alum  to 
these  decoctions ;  but  I  have  frequently  found  that  a  solution 
of  alum  alone,  of  the  strength  ft  could  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed in,  did  not  prove  so  effectual. 
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I  have  employed  the  oak-bark,  in  powder,  giving  it  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  drachm  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
intermissions  of  an  ague  ;  and,  both  by  itself  and  joined  with 
camomile  flowers,  have  prevented  the  return  of  the  paroxysms. 

All  these  virtues,  in  a  considerable  degree,  are  found  to  be- 
long to  the  cupulas  or  scaly  cup  which  embraces  the  bottom 
of  the  acorns. 

GALLM. 

Galls. — Although  these  substances  are  the  work  ofanimals,  we 
consider  them  as  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  put  them 
here  immediately  after  the  oak-bark,  as  they  are  an  excres- 
cence from  the  same  tree,  and  a  substance  of  the  sam^  quali- 
ties with  the  bark  we  have  been  just  now  treating  o£  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  vegetable  astringents  ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  it  to  be  so,  though  it  has  not  been 
employed  so  often,  or  in  such  a  variety  of  cases,  as  many 
others  have  been.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in 
some  parts  of  France,  the  Galloe  had  got  a  reputation  for  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  as  a  pro- 
per object  of  attention  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  who 
accordingly  appointed  Mr.  Poupart  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
His  report  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs  for  the  year  1702. 
It  amounts  to  this,  that  in  many  cases  the  galls  cured  the 
intermittents;  but  that  it  failed  also  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  Peruvian  bark  proved  effectual. 

In  this  country,  of  late,  a  particular  use  of  galls  has  pre- 
vailed. Finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  eight  times  their 
quantity  of  hog's  lard,  they  are  made  into  an  ointment ;  which, 
applied  to  the  anus,  night  and  morning,  has  been  found  to 
relieve  hemorrhoidal  affections;  and  we  have  known  some 
instances  of  its  being  usef  ul. 

The  direction  is, 

R.  Gall,  in  pulv.  trit.  dr.  I. — Adipis  suill.  praep.  unc.  I. 
— Tere  simul  ut  fiat  unguentum,  quo  partes  affectas  nocte 
maneque  illinantur. 
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CORTEX  GRANATORUM. 

The  rhind  of  the  fruit  of  pomegranate. — The  strong  styptic 
taste  of  this  part,  and  the  black  colour  it  strikes  with  green 
vitriol,  shew  sufficiently  its  astringent  power  ;  and  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  among  the  strongest  of  this  kind.  As 
at  the  same  time  it  gives  out  such  a  large  portion  of  its  sub- 
stance to  water  in  infusion  or  decoction,  it  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly fit  for  affording  a  liquid  astringent;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently found  it  particularly  useful  in  gargles,  in  diarrhosa, 
and  in  external  applications. 
1  A  formula  against  diarrhosa  is: 
R.  Cort.  granat. — Flor.  balaust. — Cinnam. — Rad.  tormentil, 
Flor.  ros.  rubr.  aadr.  1. — Coque  in  aq.  purs  et  lactis  vascin. 
— sing,  libra  ad  consumpt.  dimidii ;  coletur  et  partitis  docibus 
quotidie  sumatur. 

That  is,  take  of  rhind  of  pomegranate. — Flowers  of  pome- 
granate.— Cinnamon. — Tormentil  root. — Flowers  of  red  roses, 
of  each,  one  drachm. — Boil  them  in  a  pint  of  milk  and  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  half ; 
strain  off,  and  at  intervals  this  is  to  be  taken  during  the  day. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE. 

Logwood. — This  wood  is  of  a  considerably  astringent  quality, 
and  its  use  in  dying  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  it.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  employed  except  in  the  case  of  fluxes,  and  it  is  al- 
ledged  to  have  been  very  useful  in  dysenteries :  but  we  judge 
this  to  have  been  at  the  end  of  these  only,  when  the  disease  was 
in  the  state  of  diarrhosa;  for  it  was  from  the  employment  of 
this  very  medicine  in  the  beginning  of  dysenteries,  that  I 
learned,  says  Dr.  Cullen,  what  mischief  arose  from  the  use  of 
astringents  in  the  beginning  of  that  disease. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  formulas : 
R.  Lign.  campechen.  ras.  unc.  1. — Aq.  distil,  lb.  If. — De- 
eoque  ad  iibram  unam,  et  cola. — Liquor,  colat.  unc.  7,  ad- 
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detur  tinct.  cinnamon,  unc.  1. — Ft.  mist,  astringens;  cujus 
cap.  coch.  larg.  tria  post  singulas  sedes  liquidas. 

That  is,  take  of  raspings  of  logwood,  one  ounce,  distilled  water, 
a  pint  and  a  half,  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain  off;  to  7  ounces  of  this 
liquor,  add  1  ounce  of  tincture  of  cinnamon. — To  make  an 
astringent  mixture,  of  which  take  3  large  table  spoonfuls  after 
each  liquid  motion. 

R.  Extr.  lign.  campech.  scr.  1. — Aq.  cirinam. — Aq.  menth. 
pip.  aa.  dr.  6. — Ft.  haustus,  6ta.  quaqua  hora  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  extract  of  logwood,  one  scruple. — Cin- 
namon.— Peppermint  water,  equal  parts,  six  drachms;  for  a 
draught  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

KINO. 

Kino,  the  gum-resin. — We  are  informed  by  Dr.  FothergilJ, 
that  if  is  a  gum  which  exsudes  from  incisions  made  in  the 
trunks  of  a  certain  tree  called  Pau  de  Sangue,  growing  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Africa;  but  the  botanical  account  of  this  tree 
we  have  not  yet  met  with. 

Both  by  its  sensible  qualities,  and  by  its  striking  black  with 
a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  we  have  grounds  for  supposing  it  a 
powerful  astringent :  and  we  have  found  it  prove  to  be  such 
in  several  instances  of  diarrhoea.  I  am  informed  also  by  a 
good  practitioner,  of  its  having  been  useful  in  some  uterine  he- 
morrhagic*, particularly  those  after  child-bearing.  In  some  cases 
of  fluor  albus  I  have  been  disappointed  of  its  effects  when  em- 
ployed by  itself ;  but  the  Edinburgh  college  have  properly 
joined  it  with  alum  in  the  pulvis  stypticus :  and  this  compo- 
sition proves  one  of  the  most  powerful  astringents  I  have  ever 
employed. 

The  best  formula?  are, 

R.  Kino  pulv.  dr.  1. — Alum.  pulv.  dr.  3. — Ft.  pulv.  styp- 
tic. (Ph.  Edin.)  cap.  gr.  5  ad  15,  quarta.  quaqua  hora. 

That  is,  take  of  gum  kino,  in  powder,  one  drachm. — Alum 
in  powder,  three  drachms. — Sign  it  the  styptic  powder  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  are  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours. 
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R.  Kino  pulv.  gr.  5. — Pulv.  cret.  comp.cum  opio  gr.  10. — 
Ft.  pulv.  vel  syrupum  zing,  addendo,  bolus,  ad  alvum  constrin- 
gendum  mane  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  kino  in  powder,  five  grains. —  Compound 
powder  of  chalk,  with  opium,  ten  grains. — For  a  powder,  or 
by  adding  syrup  of  ginger,  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing to  constringe  the  bowels. 

R.  Kinopulv.gr.  10. — Confect.  opiat.  scr.  1. — Ft.  bolus 
hora  somni  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  kino  in  powder,  ten  grains. — Opiate  con- 
fection, one  scruple. — Make  into  a  bolus  to  be  taken  at  bed- 
time. 

i  R.  Rhei  pulv.  gr.  6. — Kino  pulv.  gr.  10. — Pulv.  cret.  comp. 
cum  opio  gr.  12. — Ft.  pulv.  ex  cyath.  vin.  rubr.  lusitan.  bis  die 
sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  rhubard  in  powder,  six  grains. — Kino  in 
powder,  ten  grains. — Compound  powder  of  chalk,  with  opium, 
twelve  grains. — Make  into  a  powder,  to  be  taken  in  a  glass  of 
red  wine,  twice  a  day. 

R.  Kino  dr.  1. — Gum.  arab.  scr.  2. — Syr.  pap.  alb.  q.  s. — 
Ft.  linctus,  cujus  cochl.  minimum  ssepius  in  die  delingatur. 

That  is,  take  of  kino,  a  drachm,  gum  arabic  two  scruples, 
syrup  of  white  poppies,  as  much  as  is  sufficient,  for  a  linctus, 
of  which  a  small  tea  spoonful  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth 
often  in  the  day. 

BISTORTA. 

Bistort,  both  by  its  sensible  qualities  and  by  the  colour  it  gives- 
with  green  vitriol,  and  by  the  extracts  it  affords,  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  of  our  vegetable  astringents,  and  is  justly 
commended  for  every  virtue  that  has  been  ascribed  to  any 
other.  As  such  we  have  frequently  employed  it,  and  particu- 
larly in  intermittent  fevers,  and  in  larger  doses  than  those  com- 
monly mentioned  in  materia  medica  writers.  Both  by  itself 
and  along  with  gentian,  we  have  given  it  to  the  quantity  of 
three  drachms  in  one  day. 
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TORMENTILLA. 

This  root,  by  its  sensible  qualities,  and  by  its  striking  black 
with  green  vitriol,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  astrin- 
gents of  this  country;  and  therefore  it  has  been  justly  com- 
mended for  every  virtue  that  is  competent  to  astringents.  I 
have  had  several  instances  of  its  virtues  in  this  respect ;  and 
particularly  I  have  found  it,  both  by  itself  and  as  joined  with 
gentian,  cure  intermittent  fevers ;  but  it  must  be  given  in  sub- 
stance and  in  large  quantities.  Two  parts  of  tormentil  root  to 
one  of  camomile  flowers  in  powder,  both  cheap  plants,  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  own  country,  form  in  conjunction  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark. 

ALUMEN. 

Alum.~—Y  do  not  think  it  my  business  here  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  the  practices  by  which  this  substance  is  produced 
from  several  fossil  matters,  as  this  has  been  done  already  by  se- 
veral writers  extremely  well,  especially  by  Fourcroy;  nor  do  I 
think  it  necessary  after  Margraaf  to  give  any  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar part  ofclay  that,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  enters  into  the  com- 
positionof  alum.  It  is  enough  for  me,  that  this  is  a  substancevery 
well  known  ;  and  that  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  employ- 
ed in  various  arts,  and  as  commonly  exhibited  in  our  shops,  it 
is  sufficiently  pure  and  fit  for  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Here  we  are  to  consider  only  its  use  in  medicine,  and  chiefly 
as  an  astringent  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  It  is  used  both  in- 
ternally and  externally.  With  respect  to  its  internal  use,  I  am 
surprised  to  find  that  it  seems  not  to  have  been  employed  with 
other  astringents  in  diarrhoea.  Some  materia  medica  writers 
indeed  mention  its  being  suited  to  cure  this  disease ;  but  I  have 
not  met  with  any  practical  writer  who  prescribes  it  in  such 
cases.  Governed  like  other  practitioners  by  imitation  and  ha- 
bit, I  have  seldom  employed  it;  but  I  have  employed  it  suf- 
ficiently to  make  me  judge  that  in  diarrhoeas  it  may  be  used 
with  advantage. 

It  has  been  given  internally,  chiefly  in  the  cases  of  hemor- 
rhagy  from  the  lungs  or  from  the  uterus.    It  should  be  given 
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at  first  in  small  closes,  as  it  is  ready  to  irritate  the  stomach  : 
and  in  several  instances  I  have  found  it  rejected  by  vomiting. 
In  urgent  cases,  however,  the  doses  must  be  frequently  re- 
peated and  increased,  for  it  has  been  only  from  large  quanti- 
ties given,  that  its  effects  have  appeared  to  be  considerable. 
We  begin  by  giving  it  in  doses  of  five  grains ;  but  have  gone 
the  length  of  a  scruple,  and  have  given  such  a  dose  several 
times  in  a  day. 

Since  the  time  that  Helvetius  wrote  Des  Pertes  de  Sang,  and 
proposed  alum  as  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  these,  it  was  long 
common  to  employ  alum  in  the  form  proposed  by  Helvetius, 
that  is,  as  fused  with  a  certain  proportion  of  Sanguis  dra- 
conis,  supposed  to  be  an  astringent :  but  as  this  is  a  medicine 
not  soluble  in  the  human  fluids,  and  therefore  absolutely  inert, 
it  has  been  justly  rejected.  If,  as  Dr.  Lewis  supposed  it  to  be, 
more  slowly  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  therefore  introdu- 
cing the  alum  more  gradually,  it  might  be  proper;  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  Sanguis  draconis  rather  prevented  the  ope- 
ration of  the  alum  altogether  :  and  if  the  slow  introduction  is 
to  be  studied,  this  may  be  obtained  by  smaller  doses  than  even 
those  above-mentioned.  The  Edinburgh  college  have  thought 
proper  to  continue  the  title  of  Pulvis  Stypticus,  that  our  prac- 
titioners had  been  long  accustomed  to  ;  but  they  have  added  a 
more  valuable  astringent  than  the  dragon's  blood,  that  is,  the 
gum  kino,  which  does  not  make  in  colour  or  dose  a  medicine 
different  from  the  composition  formerly  kept  in  the  shops. 

Alum  is  more  frequently  used  externally  than  internally,  par- 
ticularly in  gargles,  in  relaxations  of  the  uvula,  and  other  swel- 
lings of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  when  there  is  not 
at  the  same  time  any  acute  inflammation  present.  In  many 
persons  who  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  this  swelling  from 
slight  applications  of  cold,  we  have  known  the  disease  pre- 
vented, or  soon  removed,  by  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  oak- 
bark,  to  a  pound  of  which  half  a  drachm  of  alum  and  two 
ounces  of  brandy  were  added.  The  same  gargle,  without  the 
spirits,  is  useful  in  the  case  of  spongy  swelled  gums  and  loose 
teeth,  from  scurvy  or  other  causes. 

Alum  is  also  useful  in  curing  the  ophthalmia  membranarum, 
and  seems  to  me  more  powerful  for  this  purpose  than 
white  vitriol.    It  is  commonly  employed  in  the  form  of  the 
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eoagulum  aluminosum ;  but  I  have  found  the  solution  in  water 
to  be  stillmore  effectual,  employing  from  two  to  five  grains  of 
alum  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

The  formulae  are, 

R.  Alumen.  in  pulv.  gr.  10. —  Cons.  ros.  rubr.  scr.  1. — 
Ft.  bolus,  bis  terve  indies  sumendus. 

That  is,  take  of  alum  in  powder,  ten  grains. — Conserve  of 
red  roses,  a  scruple. — Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  twice  or 
lhrice  a  day. 

R.  Alumen  in  pulv.  trit.  scr.  2. — Infus.  ros.  unc.  6. — Mel 
rosar.  unc.  1. — Ft.  gargarism.  saepius  in  die  utend. 

That  is,  take  of  alum  in  powder,  two  scruples.— Infusion  of 
roses,  six  ounces.  —Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce. — Make  a  gar- 
gle to  be  frequently  used  during  the  day. 

The  six  last  articles  are  usually  employed  in  diarrhoeas,  and 
hoemorrhagies :  it  is  very  common  to  consider  also  the  chalk 
as  an  astringent,  but  it  can  have  its  effect  only  from  absorb- 
ing acidity  prevalent  in  the  primae  vicae,  and  being  combined 
with  opium,  which  has  a  known  sedative  effect  rendering  the 
bowels  torpid  for  a  time,  chalk  has  certainly  obtained  a  greater 
reputation  than  it  merits, 

The  following  is  the  usual  formula: 

R.  Mist,  cretac.  unc.  1  §.— rTinct.  cinnam.  dr.  2. — Tinct. 
opii  gtt.  15. — Ft.  Haustus,  6ta  quaqua  hora  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  the  chalk  mixture,  an  ounce  and  an  half, 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms,  tincture  of  opium  fifteen 
drops,  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

Starch  is,  on  account  of  the  mucilage  it  contains,  often  used 
in  diarrhoea,  in  clysters,  and  otherwise,  lor  which  last  purpose, 
an  ounce  of  licorice  root  sliced,  with  half  an  ounce  of  linseed, 
infused  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  is  employed  with  advan- 
tage to  sheathe  and  lubricate. — This  is  also  an  useful  beverage 
in  pleurisies  and  colds. 
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SECT.  LXXXIX. 

PURE  STIMULANTS. 

The  idea  commonly  annexed  to  the  term  Sti- 
mulant, is  that  of  a  power  fuited  only  to  excite 
the  action  of  moving  fibres ;  but  I  am  here  to  con- 
fider  ftimulants  more  generally,  as  exciting  the 
motion  of  the  living  principle,  whether  produc- 
ing fenfation  or  as  producing  the  action  of  mov- 
ing fibres. 

Very  generally,  indeed,  the  motions  begin  in 
the  former :  but  it  is  not  neceflary,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed,  that  they  mould  always  do  fo ;  for 
there  are  powers  which,  directly  applied  to  the 
moving  fibres,  excite  their  action  without  any 
previous  fenfation  excited,  or  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  brain  ;  which  appears  clearly  from 
hence,  that  the  motion  of  moving  fibres  can  be 
excited  fo  long  as  the  Jiving  or  irritable  principle 
fubfifts  in  them,  though  they  are  entirely  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  entirely 
therefore  removed  from  all  fenfe. 

The  operation  of  ftimulants,  either  in  an  ex- 
tenlive  or  more  limited  view,  is  difficult  to  be 
explained  ;  becaufe  our  knowledge  of  the  living 
principle  or  nervous  power,  and  of  the  various 
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modifications  of  the  different  ftates  of  its  mobi- 
lity, is  ft  ill  very  imperfect.  Some  have  imagined, 
that  the  operation  of  ftimulants  might  be  mecha- 
nically explained  by  the  figure  of  their  particles ; 
but  while  the  Corpufcularian  philofophy  is  at 
prefent  fo  much  deferted,  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  any  pains  to  difcufs  the  futilities 
advanced  on  this  fubject :  and  however  it  may  be, 
it  feems  enough  to  obferve,  that  we  know  in  ge- 
neral that  the  nervous  power  may  be  in  different 
ftates  of  mobility,  and  that  there  are  fubftances 
which,  applied  to  the  nerves,  have  a  power  of  in- 
creafing  or  dim  miming  their  energy.  The  former 
we  have  named  Stimulants,  the  latter  Sedatives. 

This  then  is  the  general  idea  of  ftimulants, 
that  they  are  powers  capable  of  increafing  the 
mobility,  and  of  exciting  the  motion  of  the  ner- 
vous power.  Here,  however,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  by  the  nervous  power  being  acted 
upon  by  ftimulants,  we  ftrictly  mean  not  only  that 
electric  fluid  which  is  readily  moveable  in  the 
brain  and  nerves,  but  alfo  that  oxygenous  fluid 
which  is  under  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
moving  fibres,  and  gives  them  what  we  name  the 
inherent  power.  It  is  fit  alfo  to  remark  here, 
that  in  this  manner  we  muft  diftinguifh  between 
ftimulant  and  tonic  powers,  which  both  'd£t  upon 
the  fame  power,  and  have  been  commonly  con- 
founded together.  Although  they  may  mutually 
increafe  the  effects  of  each  other,  they  are  ftill  in 
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their  nature  and  operation  to  be  confidered  as  dif- 
tin6r.  and  different. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the  opera- 
tion of  ftimulants,  I  proceed  to  confider  the  vari- 
ous modifications  of  that  operation  as  it  is  deter- 
mined either  by  the  circumftances  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied, 
or  by  the  various  nature  of  the  fubftances  that 
may  be  employed  to  act. 

In  the  firft  place,  we  fhall  confider  them  as 
they  are  applied  to  organs  of  peculiar  fenfe, 
which  are  excited  by  the  impreffions  of  certain 
matters  only ;  or  as  they  are  applied  to  parts 
which  have  a  fenfibility  in  common  with  the 
whole  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  when  their  ef- 
fects are  modified  by  the  ftate  of  the  moving  fibres 
in  the  parts  adjoining. 

With  refpecl  to  the  whole  of  the  ftimulants 
applied  to  the  organs  of  fenfe,  we  have  to  re- 
mark, that  the  exercife  of  fenfation  is  in  general 
a  ftimulant  power,  and  is  a  chief  means  of  fup- 
porting  the  mobility  of  the  living  principle  in  the 
nervous  fyftem ;  more  efpecially  in  what  concerns 
the  animal  functions. 

It  relates  alfo  to  all  the  cafes  in  which  fenfa- 
tion is  produced,  to  remark,  that  the  effecls  of 
the  ftimulus  feem  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  force 
of  the  imprefTion  producing  them.  As  a  certain 
degree  of  this  is  on  many  occafions  neceffary  to 
render  them  pleafant ;  fo  in  proportion  to  the 
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pleafure  arifing  from  them,  their  ftimulus  is 
greater :  and  farther,  as  all  ftrong  impreffions  give 
pain ;  fo  in  proportion  to  this  alfo,  they  are  more 
ftrongly  ftimulant. 

From  certain  other  circumflances  befide  that 
of  force,  fenfations  are  either  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable  %  the  former  being  always  ftimulant ; 
the  latter  being,  as  I  judge,  always  fedative,  or 
perhaps  indirectly  ftimulant,  as  we  have  explain- 
ed before. 

Of  particular  fenfations,  thofe  of  light  and 
noife  have  their  ftimulant  effects  in  proportion  to 
their  force  ;  or  fometimes  independent  of  that, 
according  to  certain  circumflances  rendering  them 
more  agreeable. 

Odours  are  very  much  on  the  fame  footing, 
but  have  often  more  immediate  and  ftrong  effects 
on  the  fenforium ;  and  to  explain  that,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  with  refpeci  to  other  parts  of  the 
fyftem,  the  medical  virtues  of  many  fubftances 
feem  to  depend  upon  their  odorous  parts; 
which  feems  to  point  out  their  particular  activity 
with  refpect  to  the  nervous  fyftem. 

Sapid  bodies  do  not  fo  readily  or  powerfully 
affect  the  fenforium ;  but  the  activity  of  fapid 
fubftances  applied  to  other  parts,  often  corref- 
ponds  with  the  force  of  their  imprefllons  upon 
the  tongue. 

In  confidering  the  operation  of  fubftances  upon 
the  (kin,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the 
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effe&s  of  imprefiions  applied  to  what  is  ftricTIy 
the  organ  of  fenfe,  from  the  effects  of  imprefiions 
made  upon  that  fenfibility  which  the  fkin  has  in 
common  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
fyftem. 

It  feems  to  be  an  operation  on  the  nervous  pa- 
pillae of  the  ikin,  when  a  certain  gentle  undula- 
tory  motion  applied  to  the  Ikin  produces  a  fenfe 
of  tickling,  which  often  proves  ftimulant.  It  is 
alfo  chiefly  an  operation  not  only  upon  the  fame 
organ,  but  partly  alfo  upon  that  of  the  common 
fenfibility  ;  when  certain  fubftances  applied  to 
the  fldn  produce  a  fenfe  of  itching,  which  is  al- 
ways ftimulant,  and  often  continues  till  it  pro- 
duces rednefs  and  other  circumftances  ot  inflam- 
mation. 

Thefe  are  the  obfervations  which  I  can  make 
on  the  aclion  of  ftimulants  applied  to  organs  of 
fenfe  :  and  this  in  general  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
though  we  fhould  expect  that  imprefiions  upon 
thefe  organs  fhould  be  efpecially  and  only  com- 
municated to  the  brain;  and  although,  which  is 
truly  the  cafe  with  all  moderate  imprefiions,  ex- 
citing peculiar  fenfations,  which  for  the  raoft  part 
a£t  only  upon  the  brain,  and  little  or  none  at  all 
either  upon  the  organ  itfelf,  or  upon  the  parts 
immediately  adjoining  to  it ;  yet  all  ftrong  im- 
prefiions feem  to  act  very  often  more  on  the 
neighbouring  parts  than  upon  the  brain  or  ge- 
neral fyftem  depending  upon  it. 
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The  a£Hon  upon  the  neighbouring  parts  feem 
to  be  efpecially  the  exciting  of  the  a&ion  of  the 
blood-veffels  of  the  part  immediately  adjoining 
to  the  organ  of  fenfe.  Thus,  a  ftrong  light  ex- 
cites a  ftronger  a£Hon  in  the  numerous  blood- 
veffels  intermixed  with  the  nerves  of  the 
retina.  What  happens  in  the  ear  we  do  not 
know;  but  ftrong  odours  inflame  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  nofe,  and  ftrong  and  painful 
impreffions  upon  the  tongue  inflame  the  furface 
of  it.  What  happens  on  the  flcin  I  have  men- 
tioned before ;  and  I  gave  that  as  an  example 
of  the  aclion  of  ftimulants,  both  on  parts  which 
are  not  organs  of  peculiar  fenfe,  and  on  thofe 
which  have  only  the  common  fenfibility  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  Such  are  alfo  all  the  internal 
furfaces  in  which  therefore  we  perceive  only  the 
effecls  of  ftimulants  by  their  producing  inflam- 
mation on  their  furfaces. 

But  we  are  now  to  confider  the  operation  of 
ftimulants  upon  the  parts  that  are  endued  only 
with  the  fenfibility  that  is  in  common  to  the 
whole  of  the  fyftem ;  and  we  cannot  illuftrate 
this  better  than  by  marking  their  a£tion  upon 
the  fkin. 

When  certain  fubftances  are  applied  to  the 
fkin,  the  firft  fenfation  they  produce  is  that 
of  heat  in  the  part ;  and  commonly  at  the  fame 
time  fome  rednefs  appears  upon  the  furface, 
which  I  take  to  be  a  mark  of  an  operation  upon 
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the  blood-veffels  of  the  fkin.  There  is  frequently, 
indeed,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fenfe  of  pricking 
pain  ;  yet  often  without  that,  the  effect  chiefly 
confifts  in  an  increafed  action  of  the  veffeis  men- 
tioned, and  which  accordingly  proceeds  to  every 
circumftance  of  inflammation,  as  pain,  tumour, 
bliftering,  fuppuration,  and  gangrene.  In  many 
cafes,  fome  of  thefe  effects  are  produced  in  the 
part,  without  their  being  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  the  fyftem  ;  and  I  confider  them  therefore 
as  an  immediate  operation  upon  the  moving  fibres 
of  the  veffeis  of  the  fkin,  without  the  intervention 
of  fenfation  or  of  any  action  of  the  brain. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that,  in  many  cafes,  a  fenfa- 
tion arifes,  and  that  a  ftimulus  is  communicated 
to  the  brain,  and  the  fymptoms  of  its  increafed 
energy  as  a  preternatural  frequency  of  pulfe  ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  this,  an  increafe  of  heat 
over  the  whole  body  is  produced.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  as  often  happening,  that  the 
ftimulus  communicated  to  the  brain  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inflammation  produced  in  the  part, 
which  we  have  occaiion  frequently  to  obferve  in 
thofe  paralytic  cafes  in  which  we  apply  inflam- 
matory ftimulants  to  particular  parts. 

Thefe  are  the  general  effects  of  ftimulants  on 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied  : 
but  I  am  now  to  mention  what  is  a  very  impor- 
tant particular  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  which  is, 
that  many  ftimulants  have  little  effect  on  the 
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parts  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied,  but 
excite  motions  in  other,  and  fcmetimes  very  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  motions,  how- 
ever, have  commonly  a  relation  to  the  parts  to 
which  the  ftimulus  had  been  immediately  ap- 
plied; and  they  are  commonly  fuch  as  are  fuited 
for  throwing  off  the  ftimulant  matter  from  thofe 
parts. 

Such  are  the  motions  of  fneezing,  hawking, 
coughing,  vomiting,  and  the  voiding  of  urine  and 
feces.  In  all  of  thefe,  the  motions  are  excited 
by  an  uneafy  or  painful  impreffion  from  a  mat- 
ter applied  to  certain  parts  ;  and  the  motions  ex- 
cited are  manifeftly  fitted  for  throwing  off  the 
irritating  matter  from  thefe  parts. 

Thefe  phenomena  have  been  commonly  ex- 
plained upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  certain  con- 
fent  of  nerves  between  thofe  of  the  parts  irri- 
tated and  of  the  parts  a£ling  ;  but  no  particu- 
lar connection  of  nerves  can  be  found  that  will 
account  for  the  exciting  of  thefe  aclions,  with- 
out their  exciting  at  the  fame  time  many  others  ; 
and  it  rauft  be  referred  to  an  inftitution  of  nature 
which  we  cannot  explain,'  and  can  only  fay,  that 
the  motions  excited  are  fuited  to  the  general 
purpofe  of  nature,  either  to  refift  and  avert  in- 
juries from  external  caufes  threatening  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy,  or  to  produce  certain  actions  ne- 
ce(Tary  to  that  ceconomy.  Of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  evacuations  of  ftool  and  urine  ;  and  of  the 
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former  are  the  other  motions  of  freezing,  hawk- 
ing, coughing,  and  vomiting. 

In  illuftration  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  fame  actions  are  produced  by  ftimuli 
applied  to  very  different  parts,  if  thefe  actions 
are  fuited  to  the  purpofe,  as  we  may  call  it,  of 
thefe  different  parts.  Thus  a  full  infpiration  and 
a  concurring  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles  is  produced  by  a  ftimulus  applied  to  the  fto- 
mach,  or  by  an  uneafy  fenfation  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  by  a  like  fenfation  in  the  re£tum. 

Thefe  may  feparately  excite  the  full  infpira- 
tion ;  not  therefore  from  any  particular  confent 
of  nerves,  but  merely  from  its  being  neceffary 
to  the  purpofe  of  nature :  and  accordingly  it  is 
excited,  not  only  on  thefe  occafions,  but  on  every 
other  where  nature  intends  a  ftrong  exertion  of 
ffrength,  to  which  a  full  infpiration  is  always  ne- 
ceffary. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  admi- 
niftration  of  nature  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  which  not  only  excites  thofe  motions, 
but  alfo  regulates  the  force  with  which  they  are 
exerted  to  be  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  occa- 
fional  circumftances  may  require.  Thus,  a  fen- 
fation that  excites  to  an  evacuation  of  urine,  if 
the  urinary  bladder  be  full,  and  there  is  no  re- 
finance to  the  iffuing  of  the  urine,  the  infpiration 
produced  will  be  to  a  very  moderate  degree  only; 
but  if  there  is  a  refiftance  to  the  evacuation  of  urine, 
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the  infpiration  and  other  concurrent  actions  are  ex- 
cited to  a  greater  degree  and  with  greater  force. 

That  the  bufinefs  in  fuch  cafes  is  directed  by 
the  purpofe  of  the  oeconomy,  and  not  by  the  con- 
fent  of  nerves,  appears  further  from  hence,  that 
it  is  not  one  fet  of  actions,  all  of  them  conftantly 
excited  by  the  fame  ftimulus,  but  more  or  fewer, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  effort  that  is  neceffary. 
Thus,  the  fenfation  exciting  an  evacuation  by  (tool, 
according  to  the  force  on  that  occafion  to  be  ex- 
erted, produces  the  action  of  more  or  fewer  parts 
of  the  body.  -  Not  only  a  very  full  infpiration  and 
a  ftrong  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  are 
produced,  but  a  contraction,  in  order  to  a  general 
tenfion,  takes  place  in  alraoft  every  mufcular  fibre 
of  the  body.  The  fifts  are  clenched,  or  the  hands 
grafp  fome  fixed  body  very  firmly;  and  even  the  muf- 
cles ofthe  cheeks  are  often  very  ftrongly  contracted. 

There  may  feem  to  be  fome  myftery  in  all  this ; 
but  no  body  will  be  ftumbled  with  refpect  to  this 
part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  who  confiders  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  will.  This  does  not 
directly  or  confcioufly  direct  the  action  of  any 
particular  mufcle  ;  but  willing  only  an  end  and 
purpofe,  the  mufcles  fitted  to  execute  or  pro- 
duce this  end  are  immediately  brought  into 
action. 

The  actions  we  have  mentioned  are  the  effects 
of  ftimuli,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  powers  ex- 
citing the  motion  of  the  nervous  power;  and 
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though  the  effe£ls  are  determined  by  the  will  or 
propenfity,  we  ftill  fuppofe  the  general  power  of 
the  fubftance  afting,  and  are  therefore  what  we 
call  direcl  fh'mulants.  It  is  now,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  there  are  motions  excited  in  the 
body  without  the  application  of  fuch  ftimulants, 
and  by  circumftances  of  a  contrary  kind  ;  that 
is,  merely  by  a  fenfe  of  difficulty  of  refiftance, 
or  of  debility,  in  the  exercife  of  functions. 

Thus,  fighing  manifeftly  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of 
difficulty  in  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  blood  through 
the  veffels  of  the  lungs.  Coughing  often  arifes 
from  the  fame  fenfation,  without  any  direct  fti- 
mulus  applied  to  any  particular  part  of  them. 
Vomiting  often  arifes  merely  from  a  fenfe  of 
debility,  as  when  it  accompanies  a  fyncope,  from 
caufes  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  operate  di- 
rectly upon  the  ftomach  ;  and  the  vomitings  fo 
frequently  produced  by  narcotics,  feem  to  me  to 
be  more  properly  explained  by  a  fenfe  of  the 
debility  induced  by  them,  than  by  their  afford- 
ing any  direft  ftimulus.  We  explain  in  the  fame 
manner  the  yawning  and  ftretching  which  occurs 
to  perfons  coming  out  of  fleep,  and  on  fome 
other  occafions,  when  no  other  caufe  can  be 
fuppofed  than  a  fenfe  of  fome  difficulty  in  the 
exertion  of  voluntary  motions. 

Thefe  feem  to  afford  unqueftionable  proofs  of 
a  power  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  to  obviate 
and  correct  certain  deviations  from  the  ftandard 
of  health  ;  and  both  thefe,  with  the  inftances 
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given  above  of  direct  ftimuli  producing  motion 
fuited  to  throw  off  matters  applied  which  give 
pain  and  uneafinefs,  or  that  may  prove  noxious 
to  the  fyftem,  concur  in  mowing,  that  there  is  in 
the  animal  ceconomy  a  power  to  obviate  and  cor- 
rect, in  a  certain  degree,  every  thing  not  fuited 
to  the  health  of  the  ceconomy,  and  which  has 
properly  enough  been  named  the  Vis  Naturae 
Confervatrix  et  Medicatrix. 

After  fo  many  evident  inftances  of  this,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  of  the  like  powers  taking  place 
alfo  in  the  more  obfcure  internal  parts,  in  many 
cafes  of  difeafe  which  are  fpontaneoufly  cured  by 
the  operations  of  nature ;  or  in  other  words, 
by  the  fpontaneous  powers  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy, and  particularly  'that  the  ftate  of  the 
circulation  is  often  regulated  fo  as  to  be  ex- 
cited to  a  ftronger  action,  merely  by  the  occur- 
rence of  refiftance  or  debility.  All  this  particu- 
larly applies  to  render  it  probable,  that  the  effect 
of  fedatives,  exciting  the  a&ion  of  the  fyftem,  ei- 
ther in  general,  or  of  particular  parts,  may  be  ex- 
plained entirely  by  their  being  effe£ts  of  a  vis 
medicatrix  naturae,  obviating  injuries  which 
threaten  the  whole  fyftem  or  particular  parts: 
and  to  finifli  this  fubject,  nothing  can  better 
mow  that  active  powers  can  be  excited  merely 
by  a  fenfe  of  debility,  than  this,  that  a  fti- 
mulus  accuftomed  to  fupport  the  activity  of 
the  fyftem,  happening  to  be  withdrawn,  the  fenfe 
of  debility  thence  arifing  produces  various  ac- 
tions 
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tions  in  the  fyftem,  or  in  particular  parts.  All 
thefe  means  of  exciting  the  aclion  of  the  fyftem, 
or  of  particular  parts,  we  name  Indirect  Stimu- 
lants, as  has  been  explained  before. 

After  thus  mentioning  the  operation  of  fti- 
mulants  as  chiefly  applied  to  external  parts,  we 
proceed  to  confider  their  application  to  the  in- 
ternal ;  and  which  is  efpecially  by  their  being 
taken  into  the  ftomach.  Here  they  may  ope- 
rate, in  the  firft  place,  upon  the  moving  fibres 
of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  exciting  their  aftion  for 
the  purpofes  of  digeftion  ;  or  to  a  higher  degree, 
for  exciting  vomiting,  which  we  ftiall  confider 
hereafter  under  the  head  of  Evacuations :  or,  in 
the  fecond  place,  ftimulants  may  a£t.  on  the  fto- 
mach as  a  peculiar  organ  of  fenfe.  Here  it  is 
furely  needlefs  to  fay  how  readily  and  conftantly 
all  impreffions  made  upon  the  ftomach  are  com- 
municated to  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 

The  operation  of  ftimulants  taken  into  the 
ftomach  is  not  always  exhaufted  there ;  for  they 
are  often  carried  on,  very  much  unchanged,  into 
the  inteftines ;  and  there  alfo  operate,  in  the 
firft  place,  upon  the  fibres  of  the  inteftines  ana- 
logous to  the  like  operations  upon  the  ftomach. 
They  increafe  and  render  more  fteady  the  action 
of  the  moving  fibres ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  ftimulant  power  from  the  inteftines,  as  well 
as  from  the  ftomach,  may  be  communicated  to  the 
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brain,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  ftomach  is 
endowed  with  more  fenfibility  fuited  to  this  pur- 
pofe. 

As  many  of  our  ftimulants  are  very  little  changed 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  fo  they  are  carried  with 
their  entire  power  into  the  blood-veffels ;  and  we 
are  therefore  to  confider  what  may  be  their  opera- 
tion there.  We  judge  it  to  be  very  little ;  ift,  Be- 
caufe  they  are  there  neceffarily  difFufed  in  a  great 
quantity  of  liquid,  which  muft  very  much  weaken, 
if  not  entirely  deftroy,  their  operation.  zd\yt  Be- 
caufe  they  are  there  involved  in  a  quantity  of 
vifcid  fluid  $  fuch  as  we  know,  in  all  cafes,  to 
weaken  the  a6tion  of  ftimulants.  And,  laftly, 
Becaufe  we  believe  the  internal  furface  of  the 
blood-veffels  to  have  very  little  fenfibility,  and 
therefore  little  liable  to  be  affe&ed  by  weak 
impreffions.  From  all  thefe  confiderations,  we 
confider  the  operation  of  ftimulants,  taken  in  by 
the  mouth,  to  be  in  the  blood-veflels  very  little  ; 
and  know  of  no  obfervation  or  experiment  that 
leads  us  to  think  otherwife.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  any  fuch  effe&s  as  have  been  fuppofed  can 
be  better  explained  by  their  operation  on  the 
ftomach  and  brain. 

We  ftill,  however,  know  that  many  ftimulant 
matters  are  carried  into  the  blood-veflels,  and  are 
carried  off  by  feveral  excretions  *:  and  as  we 
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may  juftly  impute  their  inert  ftate  in  the  blood- 
veffels  to  their  being  there  extremely  diffufed  ; 
fo,  when  they  are  again  accumulated,  and  as  it 
were  concentrated  in  the  fecretory  organs,  they 
may  there  operate  in  promoting  the  different  fe- 
cretions. 

Having  now  confidered  the  operation  of  ftimu- 
lants  in  general,  I  have  only  to  conclude  the  fub- 
je£l  with  mentioning,  that  with  regard  to  all  of 
them,  they  are  fubjecied  to  the  laws  of  cuftom  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  confidered  as  impreffions, 
their  power  by  repetition  is  conftantly  diminiihed ; 
but  that,  confidered  in  their  effects,  the  actions 
produced  by  the  repetition  may  become  more 
readily  excited,  and  thereby  the  power  of  ftimu- 
lants  may  feem  to  be  increafed. 

OPIUM*  AND  ALCOHOL. 

Opium  and  alcohol  increase  all  the  secretions  and  absorp- 
tions. 

*  Purified  Opium. — This  concrete  gum  resinous  inspissated  juice,  de- 
rived from  the  Papauer  Somniferum,  is  brought  from  the  Levant  in  flat 
round  casks,  covered  with  leaves,  to  prevent  their  adhesion ;  there- 
fore is  necessarily  cleansed  from  those  foreign  matters  by  solution  and 
eolation.  It  contains  a  resin,  essential  oil,  a  principle  of  odour,  and 
a  soapy  extract ;  is  of  a  darkish  brown  colour,  and  yields  a  faint  smell 
and  a  bitterish  taste.  Opium  is  a  very  powerful  remedy,  and  is  a 
principal  ingredient  in  many  officinal  compositions.  It  mitigates  pain, 
procures  sleep,  allays  irritability  and  spasms,  and  promotes  perspira- 
tion ;  particularly  when  joined  with  camphor,  ipecacuanha,  or  some 
medicine  of  the  diaphoretic  class. 

This  valuable  drug  will  not  agree  with  every  constitution  j  it  should 
therefore  be  administered  with  caution  to  those  who  are  not  accustom- 
ed to  it.  The  general  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  1  or  2  gr.  and  may 
be  repeated  or  increased  at  proper  intervals,  in  proportion  to  the  de« 
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tionsf.  The  increase  of  the  secretion  of  sensorial  power  ap- 
pears from  the  violent  exertions  of  drunken  people  ;  the  secre- 
tion of  sweat  is  more  certainly  excited  by  opium  or  wine  than 
by  any  other  medicine  ;  and  the  increase  of  general  heat, 
which  these  drugs  produce,  is  an  evidence  of  their  effect  in 
promoting  all  the  secretions ;  since  an  increase  of  secretion  is 
always  attended  with  increase  of  heat  in  the  part,  as  in  hepatic 
and  other  inflammations. 

But 

gree  of  pain  or  spasmodic  affection.  The  operation  of  a  moderate 
dose  is  supposed  to  continue  about  six  hours  ;  but  in  cases  of  an  in- 
creased painful  spasm,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  second  dose  in  two 
or  three  hours  time.  It  is  soluble  in  every  menstruum,  but  most  so  in 
proof  spirit,  which  is  allowed  to  dissolve  three  fourths  of  dried  opium. 
The  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  in  that  of  a  pill  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  hard  soap,  which  divides  its  substance,  and  renders  it  more 
readily  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  consequently  quicker  in  its  effect. 
The  form  of  a  watery  solution  is  also  an  eligible  mode  of  giving 
opium. 

f  Highly  Rectified  Spirit. — The  kali,  or  alkaline  salt,  imbibes  the  re- 
maining phlegm,  and  the  disagreeable  unctuous  matter  of  the  spirit, 
and  carries  them  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  few  particles 
of  the  kali  will  be  apt  to  rise,  which  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a 
small  piece  of  burnt  alum,  the  acid  of  which  unites  with  the  kali, 
and  forms  a  vitriolated  kali,  which  remains  in  the  cucurbit.  The 
true  fpecific  gravity  of  alcohol  is,  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  815  to 
1000  ;  whereas  that  of  rectified  spirit  is,  as  835  to  1000. 

Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  contains  in  100  parts  9  5  of  alkohol  and  5  of 
phlegm,  and  a  pound,  by  measure,  should  weigh  13  oz.  Rectified 
spirits  are  applied  as  menstrua  to  extract  the  virtues  of  medicines,  are 
the  same  from  whatever  subjects  they  are  obtained,  are  separable  from 
aqueous  fluids  by  a  heat  less  than  boiling  water,  and  dissolve  essential 
oils  ;  but  expressed  oils  sink  in  them. 

Spiritus  Vinosus  Gallicus,  or  the  vinous  spirit,  called  brandy,  properly 
diluted,  and  occasionally  taken,  is  a  pleasant  useful  cordial,  but  when 
habitually  drunk,  will  surely  prove  a  destructive  poison.  Applied  by 
itself,  or  moderately  diluted  with  water,*t  dissipates  the  heat  from  in- 
flamed parts  without 'repelling  the  humour,  whieh  is  not  always  the 
case  with  ,Goulard  water. 

Spiritus,  Vinofus  Tenuior. — Proof  spirit  contains  55  parts  of  alkohol, 
and  45  of  distilled  water  in  100  parts,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  as  930 
to  1000  of  distilled  water.  That  which  is  prepared  with  rectified 
spirit  and  distilled  water,  is  a  more  pure  and  certain  menstruum  than 
the  proof  spirit,  which  is  drawn  from  various  fermented  liquors. 
Each  of  these  spirits  is  denominated  alcohol  in  the  New  Nomenclature. 
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But  as  they  at  the  same  time  promote  absorption ;  those 
fluids  which  are  secreted  into  receptacles,  as  the  urine,  bile, 
intestinal,  and  pulmonary  mucus,  have  again  their  thinner  parts 
absorbed ;  and  hence,  though  the  quantity  of  secreted  fluid 
was  increased,  yet  as  the  absorption  was  also  increased,  the 
exertion  from  these  receptacles  is  lessened ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  deeper  coloured  or  of  thicker  consistence,  as 
the  urine,  alvine  fasces,  and  pulmonary  mucus.  Whereas  the 
perspiration  being  secreted  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  visi- 
ble in  its  increased  quantity  before  it  can  be  reabsorbed ; 
whence  arises  that  erroneous  opinion,  that  opium  increases  the 
cutaneous  secretion,  and  lessens  all  the  others. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted,  that  after  evacuations,  opium 
seems  to  promote  the  absorptions  more  than  the  secretions  ; 
1  if  you  except  that  of  the  sensorial  power  in  the  brain,  which 
probably  surfers  no  absorption. 

In  ulcers  the  matter  is  thickened  by  the  exhibition  of  opium 
from  the  increased  absorption  of  the  thinner  parts  of  it;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  the  whole  secretion,  including  the  part  which  is 
absorbed,  is  increased  ;  and  hence  new  fibres  are  secreted  along 
with  the  matter,  and  the  ulcer  fills  with  new  granulations  of  flesh. 
But  as  no  ulcer  can  heal  till  it  ceases  to  discharge  ;  that  is,  till 
absorption  becomes  as  great  as  the  excretion;  those  medi- 
cines which  promote  absorption  only,  are  more  advantageous 
for  the  healing  an  ulcer  after  it  is  filled  with  new  flesh  ;  as  the 
Peruvian  bark  internally  ;  with  bandages  and  solutions  of  lead 
externally. 

There  are  many  pains  which  originate  from  a  want  of  due 
motion  in  the  part,  as  those  occasioned  by  cold  ;  and  all  those 
pains  which  are  attended  with  cold  extremities,  and  are  gene- 
rally termed  nervous.  These  are  relieved  by  whatever  ex- 
cites the  part  into  its  proper  actions,  and  hence  by  opium  and 
alcohol ;  which  are  the  most  universal  stimulants  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  In  these  cases  the  effect  of  opium  is  produced, 
as  soon  as  the  body  becomes  generally  warm ;  and  a  degree 
of  intoxication  or  sleep  follows  the  cessation  of  the  pain. 

These  nervous  pains  (as  they  are  called)  frequently  return  at 
certain  periods  of  time,  and  are  also  frequently  succeeded  by 
convulsions ;  in  these  cases,  if  opium  removes  the  pain,  the 
convulsions  do  not  come  on.     For  this  purpose  it  is  best 
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to  exhibit  it  gradually,  as  a  grain  every  hour,  or  half  hour^ 
till  it  intoxicates.  Here  it  must  be  noted,  that  a  much  less 
quantity  will  prevent  the  periods  of  these  cold  pains,  than  is 
necessary  to  relieve  them  after  their  access.  As  a  grain  and 
half  of  opium  given  an  hour  before  the  expected  paroxysm  will 
prevent  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermittent  fever,  but  will  not  soon 
remove  it  when  it  is  already  formed.  For  in  the  former  case 
the  usual  or  healthy  associations  or  catenations  of  motion  fa- 
vour the  effect  of  the  medicine ;  in  the  latter  case  these  asso- 
ciations or  catenations  are  disordered,  or  interrupted,  and  new 
ones  are  formed,  which  so  far  counteract  the  effect  of  the  me- 
dicine. 

When  opium  has  been  required  in  large  doses  to  ease  or 
prevent  convulsions,  some  have  advised  the  patient  to  omit 
the  use  of  wine,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  opium  might  then  be 
exhibited ;  and  as  opium  seems  to  increase  absorption  more, 
and  secretion  less,  than  vinous  spirit,  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
useful  to  exchange  one  for  the  other ;  as  in  diseases  attended 
with  too  great  evacuation,  as  diarrhoea,  and  catarrh,  opium 
may  be  preferable ;  on  the  contrary,  in  tetanus,  or  locked-jaw., 
where  inflammation  of  the  system  might  be  of  service,  wine 
may  be  preferable  to  opium.  I  have  generally  observed,  that 
a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  warm  water,  given  alternately 
with  the  doses  of  opium,  has  soonest  and  most  certainly  pro- 
duced that  degree  of  intoxication  which  was  necessary  to  re- 
lieve the  patient  in  the  epilepsia  dolorofica  of  Dr.  Darwin. 

There  is  likewise  some  relief  given  by  opium  to  inflamma- 
tory pains,  or  those  from  excess  of  motion  in  the  affected  part ; 
but- with  this  difference,  that  this  relief  from  the  pains,  and 
the  sleep  which  it  occasions,  does  not  occur  till  some  hours 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  opium.  This  requires  to  be  explain^ 
ed ;  after  the  stimulus  of  opium  or  of  alcohol  ceases,  as  after 
common  drunkenness,  a  consequent  torpor  comes  on;  and  the 
whole  habit  becomes  less  irritable  by  the  natural  stimuli. 
Hence  the  head-achs,  sickness,  and  languor,  on  the  next  day 
after  intoxication,  with  cold  skin,  and  general  debility.  Now 
in  pains  from  excess  of  motion,  called  inflammatory  pains,, 
when  opium  is  given,  the  pain  is  not  relieved  till  the  debility 
comes  on  after  the  stimulus  ceases  to  act ;  but  then  after  the 
greater  stimulus  of  the  opium  has  exhausted  much  of  the  sen- 
social 
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sorial  power ;  the  less  stimulus,  which  before  caused  the  pain, 
does  not  now  excite  the  part  into  unnatural  action. 

In  these  cases  the  stimulus  of  the  opium  first  increases  the 
pain;  audit  sometimes  happens,  that  so  great  a  torpor  follows, 
as  to  produce  the  death  or  mortification  of  the  affected  part ; 
whence  the  danger  of  giving  opium  in  inflammatory  diseases, 
especially  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  but  in  general  the 
pain  returns  with  its  former  violence,  when  the  torpor  above 
mentioned  ceases.  Hence  these  pains,  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, are  best  relieved  by  copious  venesection,  other  evacua- 
tions, and  the  class  of  medicines  called  sedantia  hereafter  to 
be  explained. 

These  pains,  from  excess  of  motion,  are  attended  with  in- 
creased heat  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  affected  part,  and  a  strong 
i  quick  pulse ;  the  pains  from  defect  of  motion  are  attended 
with  cold  extremities,  and  a  weak  pulse  ;  which  is  also  gene- 
rally more  frequent  than  natural,  but  not  always  so. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  use  of 
this  class  of  medicines  so  habituates  the  body  to  their  stimulus, 
that  their  dose  may  gradually  be  increased  to  an  astonishing 
quantity,  such  as  otherwise  would  instantly  destroy  life  ;  as  is 
frequently  seen  in  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  the  daily 
use  of  alcohol  and  opium  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  un- 
fortunate people  become  diseased  as  soon  as  they  omit  their 
usual  potations ;  and  that  the  consequent  gout,  dropsy,  palsv, 
or  pimpled  face,  occur  from  the  debility  occasioned  from  the 
want  of  accustomed  stimulus,  or  to  some  change  in  the  con- 
tractile fibres,  which  requires  the  continuance  or  increase  of  it. 

AETHER. 

This  is  entirely  an  artificial  substance,  formed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  alcohol  with  a  concentrated  acid.  For  a  long  time 
we  were  acquainted  with  it  as  formed  with  the  vitriolic  acid 
only ;  but  we  have  since  learned,  that  not  only  the  other  fossil 
acids  of  nitre  and  sea-salt,  but  that  also  the  vegetable  acid, 
may  be  managed  so  as  to  form  an  aether,  or  an  oil  of  great  vo- 
latility. Although  we  are  only  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
vitriolic  aether,  all  of  these  formed  of  the  other  acids  seem  to 
be  endued  with  the  same  antispasmodic  power ;  and  how  far 
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this  is  anywise  different  in  the  different  s-pecies,  is  not  yet  pro- 
perly ascertained.  They  are  employed  in  all  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, whether  of  the  whole  system  or  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  suddenness  with  which  they  are  diffused  gives  them 
great  advantages. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  formula : 

R.  ALther.  vitriol. — Spir.  junip.  comp.  a  a,  unc.  — Mist, 
camphor,  unc.  7. — Pulv.  gum  arab.  dr.  2. — Ft.  Mist.  cap. 
coch.  larg.  2,  2da.  quaque  hora. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  zether. — Compound  spirit  of 
juniper,  equal  parts,  half  an  ounce. — Camphorated  mixture, 
seven  ounces. — Powder  of  gum  arabic,  two  drachms. — For  a 
mixture  of  which  take  two  large  table  spoonfuls  every  two 
hours. 

CANTHARIDES. 

The  acrimony  of  this  insect,  and,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
its  inflammatory  nature,  which  may  be  readily  carried  so  far  as 
to  raise  a  blister,  is  well  known  to  all  the  world ;  and  the  ef- 
fects of  its  rubefacient  and  blistering  powers,  in  the  cure  of 
many  diseases,  are  known  to  every  practitioner.  These  effects, 
however,  are  not  to  be  taken  notice  of  here.  It  is  only  the 
powers  of  the  cantharides,  when  taken  into  the  body,  and  em- 
ployed as  an  internal  medicine,  that  I  am  to  consider. 

The  caniharides  taken  internally,  whether  in  substance  or  in 
solution,  if  in  a  certain  quantity,  they  may  be  considered  as  a 
stimulant  and  heating  substance;  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
know  them,  taken  in  large  quantity,  to  have  excited  violent 
pains  in  the  stomach,  and  a  feverish  state  over  the  whole  body. 

The  cantharides,  however,  seems  to  act  only  in  a  concen- 
trated state  ;  for  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  it  is  so  much  dif- 
fused in  the  fluids,  both  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the 
mass  of  blood,  that  it  seldom  shews  any  effects  on  the  general 
system.  But  this  seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  this  substance, 
that,  given  even  in  moderate  quantity,  it  very  readily  passes  to 
the  kidneys ;  and  being  thus  in  a  concentrated  state  when 
carried  on  to  the  bladder,  they  give  a  considerable  irritation 
and  inflammation  to  the  neck  of  it,  in  consequence  of  which 
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a  frequent  stimulus  to  the  voiding  of  urine,  and  a  painful  diffi- 
culty in  the  voiding  of  it ;  symptoms  which  are  very  well 
known  to  every  medical  man  under  the  title  of  Strangury^ 
are  produced. 

From  the  effects  mentioned,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
the  substance  of  the  cantharides  goes  to  the  kidneys;  and  it  is 
with  much  probability  supposed,  that  such  a  stimulus  applied 
there  must  promote  the  secretion  of  urine.  This  effect,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  in  fact  appear;  and  Dr.  Smith  Carmi- 
chael  asserts,  that  in  his  frequent  exhibitions  of  the  tincture  of 
cantharides,  he  never  once  observed  the  secretion  of  urine 
increased.  In  many  instances  of  a  strangury  produced  by  the 
application  or  exhibition  of  cantharides,  I  have  not  found, 
though  I  have  often  enquired  after  it,  the  quantity  of  urine  sen- 
sibly increased.  And  however  it  may  be  explained,  though 
the  substance  of  cantharides  operates  often  upon  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  it  may  be  doubted  if  at  the  same  time  it  operates 
upon  the  kidneys  ;  as,  along  with  the  strangury  so  often  oc- 
curring, I  have  never  met  with  pains  of  the  back,  or  other 
njarks  of  an  affection  of  the  kidneys. 

From  these  observations,  it  may  be  doubted  if  cantharides 
have  properly  any  diuretic  power ;  but  the  authority  of  the 
late  eminent  and  learned  Werlhof  cannot  be  declined.  In  the 
Commercium  Literarium  Norimbergenfe,  Werlhof  gives  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  diuretic  power  of  cantharides,  and 
informs  us,  that  he  had  frequently  experienced  the  same  in 
dropsy  and  other  diseases ;  and  upon  such  an  authority  I  can 
no  longer  doubt  of  the  power  in  question. 

It,  however,  may  be  considered,  whether  the-obtaining  the 
diuretic  effects  of  cantharides  may  not  depend  upon  that  ad- 
ministration of  them  which  Werlhof  employed.  He  gave  a 
grain  of  powdered  cantharides  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  this 
every  four  hours  ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  third  dose,  that  a 
suppression  of  urine,  of  many  days  standing,  began  to  yield: 
and  I  will  give  the  rest  of  what  relates  to  this  subject  in  his 
own  words,  Operum,  pag.  699.  "  Post  tertium  granum 
"  fluere  urina  parum  grumos  sanguinolenta,  dein  pituitosa,  tan- 
"  dem  limpida  coepit,  cum  dysuria.  Continuavi,  quia  symp-? 
"  tomata  cetera  statim  irutigata  sunt,  medicaminis  usum,  ad 
V  unam  usque  dosin :  quo  facto  magis  magisque,  et  tandem  lar- 
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"  gissime  ad  plures  indies  mensuras  sine  febre,  dolore,  prodiit 
"  urina  limpida,  imminutis  symptomatis  •  omnibus,  sensimque 
"  sola  ejus  remedii  convaluit  homo,  jamque  sanus 

"  vivit." 

Cantharides  have  been  frequently  employed  in  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  are  for  this  particularly  recommended 
by  Dr.  Mead;  and  as  they  may  justly  be  supposed  to  pass  by 
perspiration  as  well  as  by  urine,  the  instances  given  of  their 
utility  may  be  very  true.  My  learned  friend  Dr.  Smyth  Car- 
michael,  amongst  other  attempts  which  he  thought  of  for  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  diseases,  very  properly  thought  of  trying 
the  cantharides.  In  one  case  they  proved  a  remedy  ;  but  in 
some  others,  though  given  in  large  quantities,  they  entirely 
failed;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  experiment  has  not  been 
prosecuted  further. 

This  is  an  excellent  liniment: 

R.  Linim.  sapon  comp.  unc.  If. — Tinct.  cantharid.  unci.  J. 
—Ft.  Limmentum,  .quo  pars  dolens  fricetur  sing.  noct. 

That  is,  take  of  the  compound  soap  liniment,  an  ounce  and 
a  half. — Tincture  of  cantharides,  half  an  ounce. — For  a  lini- 
ment, with  which  the  painful  part  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night. 

RAPHANUS  RUSTICANUS. 

Horse-Radish. — The  root  of  this  only  is  employed;  and  it 
affords  one  of  the  most  acrid  substances  of  this  order,  and 
therefore  proves  a  powerful  stimulant,  whether  externally  Or 
internally  employed.  Externally,  it  readily  inflames  the  skin, 
and  proves  a  rubefacient  that  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
in  palsy  and  rheumatism ;  and  if  its  application  be  longer 
continued,  it  brings  on  a  blistering,  with  the  effect  I  formerly 
mentioned. 

Taken  internally,  I  have  said  in  what  manner  its  stimulant 
power  in  the  fauces  may  be  managed  for  the  cure  of  hoarse- 
ness. Received  into  the  stomach,  it  stimulates  this,  and  pro- 
motes digestion,  and  therefore  is  properly  employed  as  a  con- 
diment with  our  animal  food.  If  it  be  infused  in  water,  and  a 
portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a  large  draught  of  warm 
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water,  it  readily  proves  emetic,  and  may  either  be  employed  by 
itself  to  excite  vomiting,  or  to  assist  the  operation  of  other 
emetics. 

Infused  in  wine,  and  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves  stimu- 
lant to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  thereby  useful  in  palsy  ;  and 
if  employed  in  large  quantity,  it  proves  heating  to  the  whole 
body :  and  hereby  it  proves  often  useful  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, whether  arising  from  scurvy  or  other  causes.  Ber- 
gius  has  given  us  a  particular  method  of  exhibiting  this  root, 
which  is  by  cutting  it  down,  without  bruising,  into  very  small 
pieces ;  and  these,  if  swallowed  without  chewing,  may  be 
taken  down  in  large  quantity,  to  that  of  a  table  spoonful :  and 
the  author  alledges,  that  in  this  way,  taken  every  morning,  for 
a  month  together,  this  root  has  been  extremely  useful  in  arthritic 
cases  ;  which,  however,  I  suppose  to  have  been  of  the  chronic 
rheumatic  kind. 

1  It  would  seem,  that  in  this  manner  employed,  analogous  to 
the  use  of  unbruised  mustard-seed,  it  gives  out  in  the  sto- 
mach its  subtle  volatile  parts,  that  stimulate  considerably 
without  inflaming.  The  matter  of  horse-radish,  like  the  same 
matter  of  the  other  siliquose  plants,  carried  into  the  blood- 
vessels, passes  readily  to  the  kidneys,  and  proves  a  powerful 
diuretic,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  dropsy ;  and  we  need  not 
say,,  that  in  this  manner,  by  promoting  both  urine  and  perspi- 
ration, it  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
antiscorbutics. 

SINAPI. 

Mustard. — The  seeds  of  this  are  the  part  only  employed ;  and 
it  has  been  common  for  the  purpose  of  medicine  to  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  it,  the  Sinapis  Nigra  and  the  Sinapis  Alba;  which 
though  they  seem  to  be  of  different  species,  hardly  differ  in 
their  sensible  qualities,  and  for  every  purpose  may  be  indiffe- 
rently used. 

This  seed  contains  a  volatile  part  very  pungent  to  the  smell 
and  taste.  Treated  by  distillation  with  water,  it  gives  out  an 
essential  oil  which  discovers  the  same  acrimony  that  is  found 
in  the  whole  substance,  and  shews  that  the  acrimony  of  this 
depends  upon  that.    The  same  substance  contains  also  a  por- 
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tion  of  mild  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  powdered  seed  :  and  when  this  is  done,  the  acrid  and  active 
parts  are  found  in  the  paste  that  remains  after  the  expression 
of  the  mild  oil. 

In  these  seeds  there  is  a  large  portion  of  farinaceous  matter, 
capable  of  fermentation,  under  which  the  volatile  oil  is  more 
evolved,  and  shews  its  activity  more  readily:  hence  it  is  that 
the  fresh  powder  shews  little  pungency,  and  a  good  deal  of 
bitterness ;  whereas,  when  it  has  been  moistened  with  vine- 
gar, and  set  by  for  a  day,  it  becomes  considerably  more  acrid, 
as  is  well  known  to  those  who  prepare  mustard  for  the  use  of 
the  table.  This  applies  also  particularly  to  its  external  use. 
Mustard,  any  how  moistened  and  applied  to  the  skin,  will  be- 
come in  time  rubefacient  and  blistering  ;  but  as  prepared  for 
the  table,  it  is  more  immediately  active  than  the  fresh  powder ; 
and  therefore  we  have  done  improperly  in  ordering  the  fresh 
powdered  mustard  in  our  sinapisms,  as  the  table-mustard  would 
be  much  more  quickly  effectual. 

Mustard  thus  applied  externally  has  all  the  powers  of  the 
horse-radish  mentioned  in  the  last  article  ;  and  I  am  much  sur- 
prized that  the  learned  Professor  Murray  should  assert,  that 
mustard  stimulates  the  system  less  than  the  ordinary  vesicato- 
ries ;  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  than  cantharides :  but  to  me  the 
business  seems  quite  otherwise.  Mustard,  in  its  powdered 
state,  taken  internally,  has  all  the  powers  and  effects  of  the 
other  siliquosas;  but  they  are  here  more  active  and  powerful 
than  in  almost  any  other,  except  it  may  be  the  raphanus  rusti- 
canus  last  treated  of. 

A  practice,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  first  begun  in  this  city 
about  fifty  years  ago,  has  been  since  very  frequent.  It  consists 
in  giving  the  mustard-seed  entire  and  unbruised,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  an  ounce,  or  as  much  as  an  ordinary  table-spoon 
will  contain.  This  does  not  prove  heating  in  the  stomach  ; 
but  stimulates  the  intestinal  canal,  and  commonly  proves  laxa-» 
tive,  or  at  least  supports  the  usual  daily  excretion. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  formula : 

R.  Sinap.  sem.  contus.— Raphan.  rust,  incis.  a  a,  dr.  6. — Aq. 
fervent,  lb.  1. — Macera  in  vase  operto  et  liquorem  cola,  cui 
addantur  spir.  pimento,  unc.  2. — Sumantur  coch.  larg.  3,  bis 
terve  indies. 

That 
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That  Is,  take  of  bruised  mustard  seeds. — Sliced  horse  radish, 
equal  quantities,  six  drachms. — Boiling  water,  a  pint  — Mace- 
rate in  a  close  vessel,  and  strain  off. — To  which  add  six 
ounces  of  pimento. — Let  three  table  spoonfuls  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

ALLIUM  SATIVUM. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  garlic  are  very  considerable ; 
and  I  take  notice  of  them  first  as  they  are  externally  applied. 
Garlic  bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin  readily  inflames  it ; 
and  applied  for  some  time  will  raise  a  blister,  as  we  have  said 
of  mustard  and  horse-radish  :  but  the  effects  of  the  blistering 
are  not  so  permanent  nor  so  slow  in  healing  from  the  garlic 
as  from  the  siliquosa?.  It  may  however  be  a  question,  whe- 
ther the  very  diffusible  nature  of  the  garlic  may  not  in  some 
cases  give  a  more  immediate  and  considerable  stimulus  to  the 
whole  system  than  the  siliquous  substances  do? 

Garlic,  taken  into  the  stomach,  seems  to  stimulate  this  or- 
gan and  favour  digestion,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
an  useful  condiment  of  our  food;  but  both  its  odour  and  taste 
are  so  disagreeable  to  many  persons,  that  in  many  cases^hey 
are  inadmissible:  but  as  in  warm  climates  it  is  said  to  be 
much  milder  both  in  smell  and  taste,  it  may  in  these  be  more 
frequently  and  largely  employed. 

Even  in  its  most  acrid  state,  it  is  admitted  into  many  of  our 
sauces  in  small  proportion.  Its  diffusible  odour  is  very  readily 
and  largely  communicated  to  the  air  of  the  stomach;  and 
therefore  affects  not  only  the  eructations,  but  even  the  ordi- 
nary exhalations,  pretty  constantly  arising  from  that  organ. 
It  is  thereby  often  disagreeable  to  the  persons  who  have 
eaten  it,  and  more  so  still  to  bystanders ;  but  all  this  may  be 
somewhat  corrected  by  some  volatile  aromatics  which  have 
been  at  the  same  time  taken  in,  or  brandy. 

Its  stimulus  is  more  readily  and  quickly  diffused  over  the 
system  than  that  of  almost  any  other  substance  known.  It  not 
only  affects  the  perspiration  and  secretion  of  urine,  but  seems 
to  pervade  every  vessel  of  the  system  :  and  Bennett's  account 
of  its  effects  appearing  so  suddenly  in  issues,  is  a  strong  proof 
of  this.    By  its  stimulus  being  thus  diffusible  and  powerful,  it 
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certainly  may  be  useful  in  many  diseases;  as,  wherever  there 
is  a  languor  of  the  circulation  in  any  part,  or  wherever  there 
are  interrupted  secretions.  Accordingly,  its  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic  powers  have  been  often  useful  in  dropsy.  Dr.  Sy- 
denham found  some  dropsies  cured  by  garlic  alone. 

As  taken  in  any  manner,  and  even  as  externally  applied,  it 
so  readily  appears  in  the  vapour  arising  from  the  lungs,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  promoting  the  secretions,  and  therefore 
the  exhalations,  from  that  organ.  Its  use  therefore,  in  pitu- 
itous  asthma,  and  even  in  spasmodic  asthma  requiring  expec- 
toration, will  be  readily  admitted;  and  I  am  ready  to  allow 
what  has  been  asserted,  that  even  in  its  external  application 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  it  has  been  useful  in  those  diseases. 

Bergius  takes  notice  of  a  particular  virtue  of  garlic  in  the 
cure  of  deafness;  and  I  am  ready  to  believe  it,  as  I  have  my- 
self several  times  found  the  use  of  onion  in  such  cases  very 
useful.  Bergius's  manner  of  using  the  garlic  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  in  his  own  words :  "  In  chronic  deafness  advantage 
"  is  often  derived  by  immersing  an  end  of  silk  in  the  juice  of 
"  garlic,  and  this  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ear  at  different 
"  intervals  during  the  day.  The  meatus  auditorius  thence  in- 
"  flames,  and  becomes  painful  for  a  day  or  two,  suppurates, 
"  and  desquamates,  hearing  at  this  period  often  returning." 

Garlic,  as  a  medicine,  is  employed  in  different  forms. 
Sometimes  the  cloves  dipped  in  oil  arc  swallowed  entire;  and 
in  this  way  a  number  of  cloves  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time, 
without  proving  warm  on  the  stomach,  though  manifestly  act- 
ing on  the  system  as  diuretic  and  otherwise.  This  I  take  to 
be  the  administration  of  Bergius  in  the  cure  of  intermittents. 
For  persons  who  cannot  swallow  the  entire  cloves,  they  are 
cut  down  without  bruising  into  small  pieces;  and  in  this  way 
a  considerable  quantity,  if  swallowed  without  being  chewed, 
may  be  taken  at  once,  and  without  proving  very  warm  in  the 
stomach,  although  it  be  found  to  be  an  active  medicine. 
When  the  garlic  cannot,  in  any  of  these  ways,  be  taken  in  a 
somewhat  entire  state,  it  is  to  be  bruised ;  and,  with  powders 
coinciding  with  the  intention  of  the  garlic,  the  whole  is  made 
into  pills:  but  it  is  not  a  very  proper  formula  for  long  keep- 
ing, as  the  active  parts  of  the  garlic  are  readily  dissipated  by 
drying.    These  active  parts  arc  more  certainly  preserved  by 
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infusing  the  bruised  garlic  in  warm  water,  and  after  a  due  in- 
fusion making  the  liquor  into  a  syrup  or  oxymel  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  London  Dispensatory.  In  this  form  the  garlic  is 
considerably  powerful;  but  cannot  be  taken  in  any  consider- 
able quantity,  without  irritating  the  fauces,  and  even  the 
stomach. 

SCILLA. 

This  is  a  root  which  from  the  most  ancient  times  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  diuretic  ;  and,  under  a  proper  management,  it 
seldom  fails  to  operate  more  or  less  as  such.  It  has  not  how- 
ever any  specific  power,  as  it  seems  to  be  universally  stimu- 
lant with  respect  to  every  sensible  part  or  excretory  to  which 
it  is  applied.  It  readily  stimulates  the  stomach,  and  proves 
emetic,  as  we  observed  above  when  speaking  of  it  under  that 
title.  When  it  is  so  managed  as  to  pass  the  stomach,  it  sti- 
mulates the  intestines,  and  proves  purgative  ;  and  when  car- 
ried into  the  mass  of  blood,  it  is  generally,  and  I  believe 
justly,  supposed  to  stimulate  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  prove  an  expectorant. 

When  it  is  thus  so  generally  stimulant,  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand why  it  should  prove  a  diuretic ;  and  I  would  add, 
that  probably  it  has  something  in  the  nature  of  the  acrimony 
it  contains,  that  suits  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the  serosity,  and 
thereby  to  pass  readily  by  the  kidneys,  where  its  acrimony 
therefore  increases  the  secretion. 

This  actually  happens,  and  has  rendered  it  at  all  times  not- 
ed as  a  diuretic. 

This  effect,  however,  does  not  always  happen;  because,  if 
it  be  thrown  into  the  stomach  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove 
emetic  or  purgative,  it  is  thereby  prevented  from  reaching  the 
blood-vessels  and  kidneys ;  and  therefore  to  obtain  its  diuretic 
effects,  we  must  avoid  its  emetic  and  purgative  operations, 
which  may  commonly  be  done  by  giving  the  squills  in  small 
doses,  to  be  repeated  after  proper  intervals  only  :  and  I  have 
found,  that  by  accompanying  the  squills  with  an  opiate,  the 
emetic  and  purgative  operation  of  it  may  be  avoided,  and 
thereby  it  may  be  carried  more  entirely  to  the  kidneys. 

A  certain  writer  has  alleged,  that  the  diuretic  effects  of  the 
Q  q  2  squill 
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squill  is  not  to  be  expected  unless  it  shows  some  operation  on 
the  stomach.  This  may  perhaps  be  founded  ;  but  I  understand 
it  no  other  ways  than  that  some  operation  on  the  stomach  is  a 
test,  and  a  necessary  test,  of  the  squills  being  in  an  active 
state ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  only  certain  of  the  acti- 
vity of  mercurial  preparations  when  they  have  shown  some  ef- 
fect in  the  mouth. 

I  have  of  ten  observed,  that  when  the  squill  operates  strongly 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  that  the  diuretic  effects  were 
less  ready  to  happen ;  and  therefore,  as  the  squill  contains  an 
acrimony  that  is  in  part  very  volatile,  and  which  is  most  ready 
to  act  on  the  stomach,  that  therefore  the  fresh  squill,  by  acting 
more  upon  the  stomach,  is  less  certainly  carried  to  the  kidneys 
than  when  their  volatile  part  is  in  some  measure  dissipated. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  dried  squill  is  more  frequently 
employed  than  the  fresh.  We  must  not  however  fail  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  the  drying  of  the  squill  is  a  business  that  re- 
quires much  attention,  as  it  may  readily  be  overdone,  and 
thereby  render  the  squill  entirely  useless:  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that  the  squill  may  not  only  be  rendered  inert  by 
the  first  drying  being  too  much,  but  that  the  dry  powder,  if 
kept  long  in  a  dry  air,  may  also  in  time  lose  much  of  its 
power. 

This  overdrymg  of  the  squill,  in  one  way  or  other,  happens 
more  frequently  than  our  apothecaries  are  aware  of;  and  has 
led  me  to  allow,  that  some  operation  on  the  stomach,  some 
nausea  excited  by  the  squill,  is  a  necessary  test  of  the  activity 
of  the  portion  employed. 

When  the  squill  is  in  good  condition,  to  avoid  its  operation 
on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  I  have  said  it  is  proper  to  give  it 
in  small  doses,  to  be  repeated  after  long  intervals  only;  but  it 
is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  when  the  disease  requires  a  re- 
petition, the  doses  of  the  squill,  as  they  are  repeated,  may  be 
gradually  increased,  and  the  intervals  of  their  exhibition  made 
shorter;  and  when  they  come  to  be  tolerably  large,  it  is  then 
that  an  opiate  may  be  conveniently  employed  in  directing  the 
operation  of  the  squill  more  certainly  to  the  kidneys. 

In  the  cases  of  dropsy ;  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effusion  of 
water  into  the  cavities,  and  therefore  that  less  water  goes  to  the 
kidneys,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  neutral  salt  accompanying 
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the  squill  may  be  of  use  in  determining  this  more  certainly  to 
the  kidneys:  and  whenever  it  can  be  perceived  that  it  takes 
this  course,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  also  be  always  use- 
ful, and  generally  safe,  during  the  exhibition  of  the  squills,  to 
increase  the  usual  quantity  of  drink. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  diuretic  operation  of 
squills  may  not  be  assisted  by  some  mercurial  preparation 
given  at  the  same  time  ?  and  when  there  is  any  appearance  of 
the  medicine  going  to  the  kidneys,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  mercury,  as  stimulant  of  every  excretory  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, may  here  also  be  useful.  Accordingly  it  has  been  a 
frequent  practice  to  join  mercury  with  squills;  but  I  doubt 
much  if  the  common  practice  of  employing  calomel  on  this 
occasion  be  proper.  Calomel  determines  the  squill  more 
certainly  to  operate  by  stool;  and  unless  the  cure  of  the  disease 
is  trusted  entirely  to  purging,  the  calomel  may  readily  pre- 
vent the  diuretic  operation  of  the  squill.  We  have  there- 
fore been  of  opinion  that  the  less  purgative  preparations  of 
mercury  were  better  suited  to  the  purpose ;  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  judge  that  the  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  so  often  by  itself  goes  to  the  kidneys,  may  be  more  pro- 
per than  any  other. 

The  following  are  excellent  formula:- : 

R.  Scill.  recent,  exsiccat.  pulv.  gr.  4. — Tart,  crystal,  pulv. 
scr.  1 . — Ft.  pulv.  nocte  maneque  sumend.  ex  seri  lactis  poculo. 

That  is,  take  of  fresh  squills  dried  in  powder,  four  grains. — 
Crystals  of  tartar,  one  scruple. — Make  into  a  powder  to  be 
taken  night  and  morning  in  a  cup  of  whey. 

R.  Cons,  scillze.  dr.  i. — Calomel,  gr.  2. — Opii  purif.gr.  f. 
— Ft.  Bolus  hora  somni  sumend. 

That  is,  take  conserve  of  squills,  half  a  drachm. — Caiomcl, 
two  grains. — Purified  opium,  half  a  grain. — For  a  bolus. to  be 
taken  at  bed  time. 

R.    Pill,  scilke.  gr.  10.  Hydrarg,  gr.  '5.— Ft.  pif.  3. 

omni  nocte  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  squill  pill,  ten  grains.— Mercury  pill,. five 
grains. — To  be  made  into  three  pills,  to  be  taken  every 
night. 

The 
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The  above  formula;  arc  usually  employed  in  dropsy. 
R.  Ammoniac  gum.  pulv.  scill.  recent,  aa  dr.  §. — Ft.  pil.  12. 
Sumant.  tres,  bis  terve  quotidie. 

That  is,  take  of  gum  ammoniac,  fresh  squills,  equal  quan- 
tities.—Make  into  12  pills,  three  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

R.  Lact.  ammoniac,  unc.  5. — Oxymel  scill. — Tinct.  opri 
camphor,  aa  unc.    — Capt.  coch.  duo.  sextaquaque  hora. 

That  is,  take  of  milk  of  ammoniac,  five  ounces. — Oxymel  of 
squills. — Camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  of  each  half  an 
ounce. — Two  table  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

The  three  last  formulas  are  employed  to  relieve  difficult 
respiration, 

SALES  ALKALINI. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  volatile  alkaline 
salts  were  formerly  drawn  from  various  animal  substances, 
and  supposed  in  consequence  to  have  peculiar  virtues ;  but 
now  the  chemists  have  learned,  that  from  whatever  substances 
they  may  be  extracted,  they  may  be  brought  to  such  a  degree  of 
purity  as  renders  them  hardly  different  from  one  another.  They 
are  still  however  prepared  in  two  different  ways  ;  the  one  of 
which  is  from  sal  ammoniac,  which  gives  the  ammonia  of  the 
London  Dispensatory,  or  the  sal  ammoniac  us  volatilis  and  spi- 
ritus  salis  ammoniaciof  the  Edinburgh. 

These  are  certainly  the  purest  forms  of  the  volatile  alkali, 
the  most  free  from  any  adhering  animal  substances ;  but  while 
the  trade  continues  preparing  a  volatile  alkali  from  the 
bones  or  other  solid  parts  of  animals,  there  will  come  into  our 
shops  a  salt  and  spirit  that  can  hardly  ever  be  so  pure  from 
some  empyreumatic  animal  substance  adhering:  and  it  is  a 
a  question  with  me,  whether  such  an  adherence  may  not  give 
some  peculiar  quality  to  the  salt  and  spirit.  I  believe  it  does 
so,  and  may  render  it  more  antispasmodic.  This  indeed  cam? 
not  go  far  in  any  doses  of  the  salt  or  spirits  given  to  adults ; 
but  it  may  go  much  further  as  employed  in  the  spasmodic  af- 
fections of  infants. 

The  liquid  volatile  alkali  is  commonly  employed  in  its  mild 
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state;  but  by  a  distillation  of  the  sal  ammoniac  with  quick- 
lime, the  alkali  obtained  may  be  in  its  caustic  state.  In  this 
state  it  may  be  readily  joined  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  gives 
the  spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  dulcis  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensa- 
tory, or  the  spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  vinosus  of  the  London. 
The  combination  affords  an  excellent  menstruum  for  dissolv- 
ing the  several  fetid  substances  employed  as  antispasmodics, 
and  renders  them  more  suddenly  diffusible,  and  perhaps  ot 
more  effect,  in  all  spasmodic  affections. 

The  caustic  volatile  alkali  is  seldom  employed  by  itself;  but 
if  its  acrimony  be  covered  while  it  passes  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
it  may  be  employed  with  great  safety.  Its  chief  use,  however, 
is  when  employed  externally;  and  when  smelled  at  the  nose, 
gives  a  more  powerful  stimulus  than  the  mild  alkali  can  do. 
Its  acrimony  is  so  considerable,  that  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
it  readily  irritates,  and  even  inflames  it;  and  may  be  so  ma- 
naged as  to  prove  an  useful  stimulant  and  rubefacient  in  many 
cases.  But  this  requires  its  being  blended  with  a  mild  ex- 
pressed oil,  in  such  proportion  as  to  prevent  its  inflaming  too 
much;  and  in  this  state  it  may  be  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  particularly  in  paralytic  cases,  with  more  advantage 
than  the  acids  we  mentioned  before  for  that  purpose. 

Practitioners  are  now  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  this 
combination,  under  the  name  of  the  Volatile  Oil,  and  find  it 
useful  in  relieving  all  pains  arising  from  rheumatism,  when  the 
skin  is  not  already  affected  with  redness  ;  and  it  is  even  useful 
in  relieving  pains  of  the  flatulent  kind.  This  combination,  to 
be  very  useful,  requires  to  be  made  of  one  drachm  of  good 
caustic  alkali  to  an  ounce  of  the  oil;  and  it  may  even  go  fre- 
quently with  advantage  to  double  that  quantity.  Let  apothe- 
caries observe,  that  if  the  alkali  does  not  entirely  and  inti- 
mately unite  with  the  oil,  and  remain  constantly  united  with 
it,  it  is  a  mark  that  the  alkali  was  not  sufficiently  caustic. 

The  following  are  the  best  formula? : 

R.  Ammon.  prasp.  gr.  C. — Tinct.  cardam.  com.  dr.  1. — Aq. 
pulv.  dr.  11. — Syr.  cort.  aur.  dr.  1. — Ft.  haustus,  sexta  quavis 
hora  capiendus. 

That  is,  take  of  prepared  ammonia,  six  grains. — Compound 
tincture  of  cardamon,  one  drachm. — Penny  royal  water,  ten 
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drachms. — Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm. — For  a  draught 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

R.  Spir.  ammon.  succin.  gtt,  20. — Mixt.  camphor,  dr.  11. 
Spir.  lavend.  comp.  dr.  1. — F.  Hautus  bis  terve  quotidie  su- 
mendus. 

That  is,  take  of  succinated  spirit  of  ammonia,  twenty  drops. 
—Camphorated  mixture,  eleven  drachms. — Compound  spirit 
of  lavender,  one  drachm. — For  a  draught  to  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

'  R.  Spir.  ammon.  comp. — Spir.  lavend.  comp. — Tinct.  cas- 
tor, aa  unc.  1. — Cap.  coch.  parvulum,  ex  pauxillo  aquas  fon- 
tanas  sub  languore. 

(  Compound  spirit  of  ammoniac. — Compound  spirit  of  laven- 
der.— Tincture  of  castor,  equal  quantities,  an  ounce.  Take  a 
tea  spoonful  in  somewater  whenever  extremely  low. 

R.  Liq.  volat.  corn.  cerv.  gtt.  20. — Tinct.  colomb.  dr.  1. — 
Aq.  cinnam. — Aq.  distillat.  aa  dr.  6. — F.  haustus  hora  xi.  ma- 
tutin.  et  hora.  vii.  vespere,  quotidie  sumendus. 

That  is,  take  of  volatile  liquor  of  hartshorn,  twenty  drops. — 
Tincture  columb.  one  drachm. — Cinnamon  water, — Distilled 
water,  of  each,  six  drachms. — For  a  draught  to  be  taken  at 
eleven  and  at  seven  every  day. 

R.  Sal.  amnion,  pulv.  scr.  2. — Spir.  Piment.  unc.  1. — Aq. 
distillat.  unc  4f. — Syr.  sue.  limon.  unc.  \. — Capt.  coch.  larg. 
3,  ter  indies. 

That  is,  take  of  sal  ammoniac  in  powder,  two  scruples. — 
Spirit  of  pimento,  one  ounce.— Distilled  w7ater,  four  ounces 
and  a  half. — Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce. — Take 
three  table  spoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

R.  Aq.  ammon.  acetat.  unc.  1. — Spir.  vinos,  rect.  unc.  2. — 

Ft.  embrocatio. 

That  is,  take  of  acetated  water  of  ammonia,  six  ounces.-— 
Rectified  spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces, — For  an  embrocation. 


PINUS. 
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PINUS. 

Turpentine  in  its  entire  state  is  an  acrid  substance,  and 
when  applied  to  the  skin  inflames  it  to  a  considerable  degree. 
It  might  perhaps  by  itself  be  an  useful  rubefacient,  but  when 
we  would  prevent  its  operation  from  going  too  far,  it  is  not 
easy  to  wash  it  off  the  skin.  When  it  was  employed  in  the 
emplastrum  volatile  of  the  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory,  it  proved  a  very  powerful  rubefacient,  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  volatile  alkali  combined  with  ex- 
pressed oils.  The  Canada,  and  other  balsams,  have  the  same 
virtues,  when  taken  internally.  They  are  usually  employed  in 
fluor  and  choloris  and  seminal  weaknesses. 

The  formula?  are: 

R.  Balsam.  Canad.  dr.  3. — Vitel.  ovi.  q.  s. — Probe  subac- 
ids,, admisce  sensim,  mel.  despumat.  dr.  3. — Aq.  cinnam.  unc. 
3. — Sumat'aeger,  quolibet  quadrihorio,  cochleare  unum ;  sem- 
per autem  ante  usum  concutiatur  phiala. 

That  is,  take  of  the  Canada  balsam,  three  drachms. — The 
white  of  an  egg,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  After  these  are  in- 
timately united,  add  clarified  honey  three  drachms,  cinnamon 
water,  three  ounces.  Let  the  sick  person  take  a  large  table 
spoonful  every  four  hours,  shaking  the  bottle  first  before 
using  it. 

R.  Bals.  copaiv. — Spir.  vinos,  rectif.  a  a,  dr.  4. — Capt.  gtt.  40, 
ter  in  die  ex  lactis  novi  cyatho. 

That  is,  take  of  balsam  of  copaiva  and  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  equal  parts,  four  drachms.  Forty  drops  are  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day  in  a  cup  of  new  milk. 

R.  Bals.  copaiv, — Olibar.  in  pulv.  trit.  aa,  dr.  2. — Cons, 
cynosbat.  unc.  — Ft.  Elect,  de  quo,  bis  terve  in  die,  ad  nu- 
cis  moschatae  magnitudinem  capiatur. 

That  is,  take  of  balsam  of  copaiva  and  olibanum  reduced  to 
powder,  of  each  two  drachms,  conserve  of  hips,  half  an 
ounce,  make  into  an  electuary,  of  which  take  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

R.  Bals, 
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R.  Eals.  Peruv.  dr.  2. — 01.  amygdal.  unc.  1. — Syr.  ajift. 
wnc.  f. — Vitell.  ovi  unius. — Bene  terantur  simul,  dein  sensim 
admiscentur,  aq.  font.  unc.  6. — Capiat  bis  die  unciam  unam. 

That  is,  take  of  balsam  of  Peru,  two  drachms,  oil  of  al- 
monds, one  ounce,  syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  half  an  ounce, 
the  white  of  one  egg.  Let  these  be  well  mixed  together,  when 
gradually  add  six  ounces  of  water. — One  ounce  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day. 

JUNIPERUS. 

It  contains,  minutely  diffused  through  its  whole  substance, 
an  essential  oil  very  much  the  same  with  that  of  turpentine, 
only  of  a  more  agreeable  odour.  It  is  manifestly  diuretic,  and 
imbues  the  urine  with  the  same  violet  smell  that  the  turpen- 
tines do. 

The  part  of  juniper  chiefly  employed  in  medicine  is  the 
berry;  which,  especially  as  produced  in  somewhat  warmer 
climates  than  ours,  contains,  diffused  over  their  whole  sub- 
stance, particularly  in  their  seeds,  the  essential  oil  I  have  men- 
tioned in  larger  quantity.  In  the  common  employment  of  the 
juniper  berries,  unless  pains  are  taken,  by  a  strong  contusion, 
to  break  these  seeds,  the  infusion  is  an  agreeable,  but  a  weak, 
impregnation ;  and  therefore  of  very  little  power  as  a  medi- 
cine. 

When  spirit  of  wine  is  applied  to  these  seeds,  it  extracts 
the  essential  oil  from  the  husk,  pulp,  and  bruised  seeds  very 
entirely,  and  carries  them  over  with  if  in  distillation.  By  this 
it  proves  a  diuretic,  but  to  my  observation  never  a  very  power- 
ful one;  and  when  largely  used,  proves  more  hurtful  by  the 
menstruum  than  useful  by  the  diuretic  quality  of  the  impreg- 
nation. To  many  persons,  especially  after  the  repeated  use 
of  it,  the  proper  odour  of  the  juniper  berries  is  sufficiently 
agreeable ;  but  to  others  it  must  be  rendered  so  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  other  aromatics,  as  in  the  aqua  juniperi  compo- 
sita. 

R.  Bac.  junip.  contus.  unc.  2. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1. — Ma- 
cera  et  liquor,  colat.  adde  spir.  piment.  unc.  2.— Cap.  coch. 
Iarg.  3.  ter  quaterve  indies. 

That 
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That  is,  take  of  juniper  berries  bruised,  two  ounces,  boil- 
ing water  a  pint.  Macerate  and  strain  of,  and  add  to  the 
strained  liquor  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  pimento. — Take  three 
large  table  spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


MOSCHUS. 

The  natural  history  of  the  animal  producing  this  peculiar 
substance  I  must  leave  to  others,  as  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
our  purpose  to  determine,  whether  it  be  of  the  goat  or  of  the 
hart  kind.  I  would  wish  to  enter  into  its  chemical  history ; 
but  the  chemists  have  not  gone  far  on  this  subject.  It  is 
a  remarkably  odoriferous  substance;  and  this  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  what  may  be  called  an  essential  oil,  as  it  arises 
with  distillation  in  water. 

i  Its  medicinal  property  I  consider  as  entirely  depending  upon 
its  being  a  very  odoriferous  matter,  which  in  all  cases  seems 
to  be  powerful  in  acting  upon  the  nerves  of  the  human  body. 
As,  however,  we  do  not  yet  know  any  certain  means  of  ex- 
tracting its  odoriferous  parts ;  so  the  first  thing  to  be  re- 
marked with  respect  to  its  medicinal  qualities  is,  that  it  is  more 
effectual  given  in  substance  than  under  any  preparation  that 
has  been  attempted.  In  substance  it  is  to  be  given  in  large 
doses,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains ;  and  even  when  these  large 
doses  are  found  to  be  effectual,  they  must  be  repeated  after 
no  long  intervals  till  the  disease  is  entirely  overcome. 

While  I  am  mentioning  the  doses  of  musk,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  these  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  it,  which 
is  at  different  times  in  very  different  condition.  Whether  this 
is  owing,  as  has  been  alledged,  to  a  more  imperfect  condition 
in  the  original  musk,  or  to  an  adulteration  frequently  practised 
upon  it,  I  cannot  certainly  determine;  but  certainly  such  dif- 
ferences do  occur,  and  I  have  therefore  very  often  found  it  to 
be  an  ineffectual  medicine.  I  judge  of  it  always  by  the 
strength  of  its  odour,  and  in  proportion  to  this  only  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy.  I  was  once  called  to  a  patient  in  the  night- 
time, under  violent  head-ach  and  delirium  arising  from  gout,  for 
which  I  ordered  fifteen  grains  of  musk,  but  without  giving  my 
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patient  any  relief.  In  the  morning,  however,  the  disease  con- 
tinuing the  same,  as  I  had  learned  where  some  good  and  ge- 
nuine musk  was  to  be  had,  I  ordered  a  like  dose  of  this,  and 
thereby  obtained  the  immediate  relief  of  my  patient.  From 
many  such  instances  of  the  difference  of  musk,  I  must  inculcate 
upon  all  practitioners,  that  genuine  musk  is  a  very  powerful 
medicine,  and  that  they  should  not  doubt  of  its  efficacy  on 
any  occasion,  without  their  being  certain  that  the  failure  was 
not  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  drug.  I  must  add, 
that  the  imperfect  state  of  musk  is  not  compensated  by  a  larger 
dose. 

With  such  precaution  in  the  choice  of  it,  I  maintain  that  musk 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antispasmodics  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  I  have  found  it,  with  Dr.  Wall,  to  be  a  power- 
ful remedy  in  many  convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections,  and 
in  some  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  I  had  once  a  gentleman  affect- 
ed with  a  spasm  of  the  pharynx,  presenting  deglutition  and 
almost  respiration.  This,  when  other  remedies  had  failed,  was 
relieved  by  the  use  of  musk,  which  often  showed  its  power; 
for  the  disease  continued  to  recur  at  times  for  some  years  after, 
and  was  only  obviated  or  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  musk. 

In  another  disease  I  can  vouch  for  the  powers  of  musk,  and 
that  is  in  several  circumstances  of  the  gout.  The  case  given 
by  Mr.  Pringle,  in  the  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  Vol.  II. 
Art.  12,  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its  virtues :  and  in  se- 
veral instances  of  the  gout  attacking  the  stomach,  I  have 
found  it  relieved  by  large  doses  of  musk.  I  gave  above  an  in- 
stance of  head-ach  and  delirium,  arising  from  the  gout,  being 
cured  by  it;  and  in  the  same  person  I  had  repeated  instances 
qf  its  power.  This  person  being  frequently  affected  with  the 
gout,  was  liable  to  have  it  retrocedent,  and  affecting  the  sto- 
mach, the  lungs,  and  particularly  the  head,  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned  ;  and  in  many  of  these  instances  it  was  very 
suddenly  relieved  by  large  doses  of  musk,  or  by  these  at  least 
repeated  after  short  intervals;  though  at  length  the  great 
irregularities  of  this  patient  brought  the  disease  into  a  state 
that  resisted  all  remedies. 

It  seems  to  be  adapted  to  these  cases  of  convulsive  disorder 
which  I  have  said  above  are  to  be  cured  by  opiates  j  and  in- 
deed 
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■deed  the  success  I  have  generally  had  with  these  has  prevent- 
ed my  having  further  experience  of  the  musk. 
Vide  the  next  article  for  the  formulas. 


CASTOREUM. 

This  also  is  an  animal  production,  the  natural  history  of 
which  the  public  are  well  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  pretty 
strongly  odoriferous  substance,  of  the  disagreeable  kind  ;  and 
to  this  we  ascribe  its  medicinal  powers.  It  is  certainly  on 
many  occasions  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  and  has  been  useful 
almost  in  every  case  requiring  such  remedies,  especially  when, 
given  in  substance,  and  in  large  doses,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  somewhat  of  a  narcotic 
j  power ;  but  I  have  never  perceived  this,  excepting  where  such 
effects  might  be  imputed  to  its  removing  the  spasmodic  af- 
fections which  interrupted  sleep.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are 
best  extracted  by  a  rectified  spirit,  as  it  is  probable  that  this 
extracts  most  powerfully  the  odoriferous  oil,  upon  which  the 
medicinal  quality  probably  depends. 

The  Edinburgh  College  are  of  this  opinion;  but  the  London 
College  prefer  a  proof-spirit.  The  latter  may  give  a  medicine 
to  be  employed  more  conveniently  in  a  larger  dose  than  the 
former ;  but  neither  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  can  admit  of  doses 
of  much  efficacy.  Either  of  them  may  give  a  medicine  to  be 
suddenly  diffused,  and  therefore  of  use  in  spasmodic  affections: 
but  if  that  is  the  intention  of  the  practitioner,  it  will  be  most 
certainly  obtained  by  employing  the  compound  tincture  of 
castor,  as  prescribed  by  the  Edinburgh  College. 

R.  Mist,  moschat. — Dosis  cochl.  3,  sexta  quaque  hora. 
Musk  mixture. — The  dose  is  three  table  spoonfuls  every  six 
hours. 

R.  Mosch. — Castor,  a  a  scr.  1. — Ft.  boli  numero  duo,  quo- 
rum alter  mane,  alter  vespere  sumatur,  ex  mist,  camphor, 
•unc.  2. 


That 
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That  is,  take  of  musk. — Castor,  of  each  a  scruple. — Con- 
serve of  hips,  one  drachm. — Make  into  two  bolusses,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  even- 
ing, in  two  ounces  of  camphorated  mixture. 

ASAFCETIDA. 

This,  when  in  a  tolerably  recent  and  genuine  state,  is  a  most 
valuable  medicine.  This  depends  upon  the  force  of  its  odour,  and 
upon  that  odour's  being  of  a  very  diffusible  kind,  and  which  I 
believe  therefore  penetrates  the  nerves  more  readily  than  any 
other  vegetable  odour.  All  this  explains  its  being  a  powerful 
and  suddenly  operating  antispasmodic.  Accordingly  I  have 
found  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  all  hysteric  cases ;  and 
when  the  presence  of  an  hysteric  paroxysm  prevented  medi- 
cines being  taken  by  the  mouth,  I  have  founq  it,  given  in 
glyster,  to  be  very  effectual.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  it 
is  particularly  useful  in  relieving  those  spasmodic  complaints 
which  so  frequently  attend  dyspepsia;  and  as  it  has  mani- 
festly a  laxative  power,  it  is  well  suited  to  relieve  the  flatulent 
colics  of  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  persons. 

It  is  in  some  measure  suited  to  relieve  the  spasmodic 
asthma;  but  as  the  spasm  in  these  cases  is  of  an  obstinate  kind. 
I  have  seldom  found  the  asafoetidaof  much  service  in  asthmatic 
paroxysms. 

As  all  the  fetid  gums  seem  to  be  determined  to  the  lungs, 
and  to  promote  expectoration  ;  so  I  have  found  the  asafetida 
ihe  most  powerful  for  this  purpose,  and  more  powerful  than 
the  ammoniac  so  frequently  employed. 

The  asafcetida  is  employed  in  various  forms,  as  it  may  be 
given  in  its  solid  form,  or  may  be  extracted  by  either  watery 
or  spirituous  menstruums,  and  especially  as  its  virtues  rise  in 
distillation  with  those  of  the  latter  kind. 

In  a  solid  form  it  seldom  acts  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic  ; 
and  therefore,  excepting  where  it  is  so  be  joined  with  aloes  or 
other  medicines,  I  seldom  employ  it  in  this  state. 

When  it  is  to  be  employed  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  espe- 
cially where  a  sudden  operation  is  required,  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture or  volatile  spirit  are  the  most  proper.    As  the  frequent 
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repetition  of  the  same  antispasmodic  is  ready  to  weaken  its 
powers,  so  some  variety  of  formulae,  and  of  combination  with 
other  antispasmodics,  may  be  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  just  now  mentioned,  I  hold  the  spiritus  vo- 
latilis  fcetidus  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  or  the  spiritus  ammo- 
nias foetidus  of  the  London,  when  they  can  be  conveniently 
given  in  large  doses,  to  be  the"  most  powerful  formulae ;  but 
much  of  all  this  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  practi- 
tioners. 

Pil.  galban.  comp.— Dosis  a  granis  decern  ad  scrupulum 
unum  bis  quotidie. 

Compound  Galbanum  pill. 

The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple  twice  a  day. 

R.  Lact.  asaefcetid.  una  5£. — Spir.  lavend.  comp.  una 
Spir.  ammon.  comp  dr.  2. — Sumant.  ter  quotidie  coch.  tria. 

That  is,  take  of  milk  of  asafoetida,  five  ounces  and  a  half- 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  half  an  ounce. — Compound 
spirit  of  ammoniac,  two  drachms. — Take  three  table  spoon- 
fuls three  times  a  day. 

VALERIANA  SYLVESTRIS. 

This  is  a  root  of  much  virtue  and  deserved  reputation.  It 
has  been  almost  at  all  times  in  esteem,  but  particularly  since 
the  time  of  Fabius  Columna.  In  the  condition  we  have  it, 
in  different  shops  and  at  different  times,  I  have  found  the  sen- 
sible qualities  of  it  to  be  very  different;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  unless  it  is  taken  up  at  a  proper  season,  and  properly  pre- 
served, it  is  often  a  very  inert  substance. 

I  do  not  conclude  from  its  singular  power  with  respect  to 
cats,  that  it  must  have  peculiar  powers  with  respect  to  the 
animal  ceconomy ;  but  I  consider  its  more  or  less  activity  with 
respect  to  cats,  which  is  different  at  different  times,  to  be  a  test 
of  its  active  powers  in  general. 

Its  antispasmodic  powers  in  general  are  very  well  estab- 
lished, and  I  trust  to  many  of  the  reports  that  have  been 
given  of  its  efficacy ;  and  if  it  has  sometimes  failed,  I  have  just 
now  accounted  for  it,  adding  only  this,  that  it  seems  to  me,  in 
almost  all  cases,  that  it  should  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  is 
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Commonly  done.  On  this  footing,  I  have  frequently  found  it 
useful  in  epileptic,  hysteric,  and  other  spasmodic  affections.  It 
seems  to  be  most  useful  when  given  in  substance  ;  and  in  large 
doses  I  have  never  found  much  benefit  from  the  infusion  in 
water. 

The  London  college  have  attempted  a  tincture  strongly  im- 
pregnated ;  and  I  have  attempted  one  still  stronger,  by  taking 
the  root  in  double  the  quantity,  and  straining  the  tincture  by 
a  strong  expression :  and  this,  I  have  found,  in  persons  who 
cannot  bear  a  large  dose  of  the  menstruum,  is  a  powerful  re- 
medy, and  suddenly  operating.  The  volatile  tincture  pre- 
scribed by  both  colleges,  is  often,  as  suddenly  operating,  an 
effectual  remedy,  and  gives  an  excellent  variety  of  antispas- 
modic formula; ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of  the  va- 
lerian, the  menstruum  here  has  certainly  a  share  in  it. 

Tinct.  valer.  ammon. — Dosis  a  drachma  una  ad  uncise  di- 
midium  ter  quotidie,  ex  cyath.  aq.  menth.  pip. 

That  is,  take  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian. — The  dose 
from  one  to  four  drachms  three  times  a  day  in  a  cup  of  pep- 
permint water. 

R.  Valerian,  pulv.  unc.  1. — Syr.  aur.  cort.  q.  s. — Ft.  elect, 
cujus  detur  coch.  min.  unum  vel  alterum,  ter  indies,  ex  ali- 
quot unciis  aq.  pulegii. 

That  is,  take  of  powder  of  valerian,  one  ounce. — Syrup  of 
orange  peel,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make  an  electuary,  of 
which  a  small  tea  spoonful  or  two  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a 

day  in  some  peppermint  water. 

R.  Valerian,  pulv.  dr.  2. — Pulv.  aromatic,  dr.  J. — Spir. 
ammon.  comp.  dr.  1. — Aq.  cinnam.  unc.  4.— Aq.  menth.  pip. 
unc.  3|. — Ft.  Mist.  cap.  coch.  larg.  2  ter  quaterve,  indies. 

That  is,  take  of  powder  of  valerian,  two  drachms. — Aro- 
matic powder,  half  a  drachm. — Compound  spirit  of  ammonia, 
one  drachm,  cinnamon  water,  four  ounces. — Peppermint  water, 
three  ounces  and  a  half. — For  a  mixturev  Take  two  large 
table  spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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MYRRHA. 

Myrrh. — This  is  a  gummy  resin,  which  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  valuable  medicine,  and  seems  intitled  to  some 
esteem  by  its  sensible  qualities,  and  by  the  acrid  matter  that  a 
chemical  examination  shows  it  to  contain. 

Its  proper  virtues,  however,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  mis- 
taken. It  manifestly  stimulates  the  stomach,  and,  when  taken 
in  moderate  quantity,  promotes  appetite  and  digestion  ;  but 
taken  in  larger  quantity,  as  in  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples 
for  a  dose,  it  raises  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  heat  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  at  the  same  time  occasions  a  frequency  of  pulse 
and  a  sense  of  heat  over  the  whole  body.  From  this  power, 
it  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  that  flaccidity  of  the  system 
which  is  so  often  connected  with  a  retention  of  the  menses ; 
but  we  cannot  perceive  that  it  has  any  peculiar  power  of  de- 
termining to  the  uterine  vessels,  and  therefore  that  it  has  not 
any  title  to  be  supposed,  as  it  has  usually  been,  an  emmena- 
gogue.  By  its  sensible  qualities,  it  has  not  even  so  much  pre- 
tension to  an  antispasmodic  as  the  fetid  gums. 

R.  Myrrh,  pulv.  scr.  1. — Kali  ppti.  gr.  3. — Cons.  cort.  aur» 
scr.  1. — Syr.  simp.  q.  s. — Ft.  bolus  ter  in  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  powdered  myrrh,  one  scruple. — Prepared 
kali,  three  grains. — Conserve  of  orange  peel,  one  scruple. — 
Simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make  into  a  bolus,  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Myrrh,  pulv. — Spermacet.  aa,  gr.  15.— -Syr.  tolut.  q.  s. — Ft, 
bolus  ter  indies  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  powdered  myrrh. — Spermaceti,  of  each 
fifteen  grains. — Syrup  of  Tolu,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — 
Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

R.  Myrrh,  pulv.  dr.  2f. — Cons.  ros.  rub.  unc.  1.— Acid, 
vitriol,  dil.  dr.  2. — Syr.  cort.  aurant.  q.  s. — Ft.  elect,  cujus  ter 
indies  detur  quod  nuclei  fructus  myristkee  magnitudinem  ha- 
beat. 
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That  is,  take  of  powdered  myrrh,  two  drachms  and  a  half.—* 
Conserve  of  red  roses,  one  ounce. — Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  two 
drachms. — Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — 
Make  an  electuary,  of  which  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  is  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day. 

These  two  last  formulae  are  chiefly  employed  in  consumption. 

SERPENTARIA. 

The  serjientaria,  both  in  taste  and  flavour,  is  more  agree- 
able than  the  other  species,  and  it  is  by  its  sensible  qualities  of 
bitterness  and  aromatic  acrimony  that  we  can  account  for  the 
virtues  justly  ascribed  to  it. 

Both  these  qualities  render  it  antiseptic,  and  powerfully  to- 
nic; and  therefore  suited  to  prevent  gangrene.  The  same 
qualities  will  account  for  its  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  Peruvian  bark  and  astringents. 

By  its  aromatic  acrimony  it  proves  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
the  system  ;  and  therefore  may  be  useful  also  in  some  cases  of 
putrid  fevers:  but  as  the  cure  of  either  intermittent  or  con- 
tinued fevers  by  stimulants  alone  is  an  ambiguous  and  dan- 
gerous practice,  so  in  the  former  it  is  only  safe  when  joined 
with  the  bark  ;  and  the  use  of  it  in  continued  fevers  is  to  be 
employed  with  much  caution.  The  common  opinion  of  its 
alexipharmic  powers,  both  with  respect  to  it  and  all  the  others 
which  have  gone  under  the  same  title,  is  an  incorrect  and 
false  notion,  liable  to  much  abuse,  and  which  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  observe.  The  stimulant  power  of  the  serpen^ 
taria  is  especially  suited  to  the  low  and  advanced  state  of  the 
typhus  only ;  and  even  then  it  will  be  more  safely  joined  with 
the  bark  than  employed  for  its  stimulant  power  alone.  It  is 
certainly  owing  to  this  ambiguity  in  its  use,  that  it  is  not  nearly 
so  much  employed  in  practice  as  it  was  some  forty  years  ago. 

R.  Serpent,  contus. — Contraerv.  contus.  aa  dr.  3. — Aq. 
fervent,  unc.  1 4. — Macera  et  liquor,  frigefact.  cola,-  cui  adde 
tinct.  serpent,  unc.  1. — Syr.  simp,  unc.f — Dentur  coch.  tria, 
4ta  quaque  hora. 

That  is,  take  of  bruised  serpentaria. — Bruised  contraerva, 
of  each  three  drachms. — Boiling  water,  fourteen  ounces.— 
Macerate,  and  strain  off  when  cold,  to  which  add  one  ounce 
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'■of  tincture  of  serpentaria. — Half  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup.— 
Let  three  table  spoonfuls  be  given  every  four  hours. 

CAMPHOR  A. 

Camphor.— This  substance;,  as  we  have  it  in  our  shops,  and 
employ  it  in  medicine,  is  obtained  from  a  tree  now  sufficiently 
known  to  our  botanists,  and  distinguished  by  the  trivial  name  of 
LatirUs  Camphora,  What  we  employ  is  chiefly  the  growth  of 
Japan,  though  there  are  several  other  trees  in  the  East  Indies 
which  afford  the  same  substance.  But  as  I  do  not  know  that  the 
camphor  obtained  from  these  other  trees  is  ever  brought  into 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  medicine,  or,  if  they  are,  that  they 
differ  in  the  least  from  that  which  we  commonly  employ,  I  do 
Hot  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  prosecute  the  natural  history  of 
it  further ;  nor  is  it  anywise  proper  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  substance  is  obtained  from  the  trees  af- 
fording it;  of  the  different  states  in  which  it  is  found  and  trans- 
mitted to  Europe ;  or  of  the  several  operations  by  which  it 
is  brought  into  that  form  in  which  we  have  it  in  our  shops. 

These  are  particulars  that  may  be  of  some  curiosity  with  re- 
spect to  chemistry  and  trade  ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  foreign 
drug  so  little  liable  to  any  variation  or  adulteration,  or  that 
comes  into  our  hands  so  steadily  and  uniformly  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance and  qualities,  and  therefore  requiring  less  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  its  previous  history. 

With  a  view  to  its  medicinal  history,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  since  we  became  acquainted  with  this  peculiar 
substance  from  the  East  Indies^  the  chemists  have  supposed, 
that  a  substance  precisely  of  the  same  kind  was  to  be  found  in 
many  European  plants.  In  many  instances  they  have  sup- 
posed this  without  any  clear  proof ;  but  they  have  certainly, 
in  several  instances,  demonstrated  its  existence  in  the  clearest 
manner.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  enumeration  of  those  plants ;  because,  even  in  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  presence  of  camphor  is  most  clearly  de- 
monstrated, it  is  even  in  these  in  such  small  proportion,  that 
it  has  not  given  any  modification  of  their  ordinary  virtues,  or 
that  these  substances  have  been  employed,  or  can  be  employed, 
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as  a  medicine,  for  the  purposes  which  camphor,  in  its  se- 
parate state,  is,  or  may  be,  employed. 

After  setting  aside  so  many  particulars  that  might  have  en- 
tered into  a  treatise  of  camphor,  it  is  time  for  me  now  to  come 
to  my  proper  business,  which  is  the  consideration  of  camphor 
as  a  medicine.  This  I  find  to  be  a  difficult  task,  as  I  must  en- 
counter the  various  and  contradictory  opinions  that  have  been 
maintained  with  respect  to  it. 

The  opposition  of  opinions  appears  strongly  from  hence, 
that  the  controversy  has  been  commonly  brought  into  the  single 
question,  whether  camphor  be  a  heating  or  a  cooling  medi- 
cine with  respect  to  the  human  body  ?  or,  as  I  would  put  it  in 
other  words,  whether  it  is  a  stimulant  or  a  sedative  power  ? 
the  question  has  been  often  attempted  to  be  determined  by 
frivolous  and  ill-founded  theories,  both  on  one  side  and  the 
other;  but  these  shall  be  here  entirely  neglected,  as  we  judge 
the  question  must  be  absolutely  determined  by  experiments 
made  upon  the  human  body,  assisted  however  by  some  ana- 
logy, wherever  it  can  be  safely  drawn,  from  experiments  on 
brutes. 

To  this  purpose  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  camphor 
taken  into  the  mouth,  is  of  an  acrid  taste;  and  though,  by  its 
evaporation,  it  excites  a  sense  of  cold  air,  what  remains  is  a 
sense  of  heat  in  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  and  when  taken  down 
into  the  stomachy  it  often  gives  some  pain  and  uneasiness, 
which  we  impute  to  the  operation  of  its  acrimony  upon  the 
upper  orifice  of  that  organ.  These  may  be  considered  as 
marks  of  its  heating  quality ;  and  the  same  are  more  strongly 
marked  by  its  application  to  any  ulcerated  part,  which  it  al- 
ways evidently  irritates  and  inflames. 

The  best  formulas  are  : 

R.  Mist,  camphor,  unc.  1. — Aq.  ammon.  acet.  unc.f. — Syr, 
croci.  dr.  f . — M.  Ft.  haustus,  6ta.  quaque  hora  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  camphorated  mixture,  an  ounce. — Water 
of  acetated  ammonia,  half  an  ounce. — Syrup  of  crocus,  half 
a  drachm. — For  a  draught  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

R.  Mist,  camphor,  unc.  i& — Tinct.  valer.  vol.  gtt.  60.— 
M.  Ft.  haustus  bis  die  sumend. 

Thai  is,  take  of  camphorated  mixture,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Volatile 


Volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  sixty  drops.— For  a  draught  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day. 

R.  Mist,  camphor,  unc.  1 1. — Spir.  amnion,  fetid,  dr.  1. — 
Syr.  zingib.  dr.  |° — Ft.  haustus  ter  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  camphorated  mixture,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Fcetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  one  drachm, — Syrup  of  ginger,  half 
a  drachm. — For  a  draught  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

R.  Camphor. — Castor. — Mosch.  aa  gr.  5. — Syr.  pap.  alb. 
q.  s. — Ft.  bolus  ter  in  die  sumend. 

The  formula?  are  usually  employed  in  what  are  more  comn 
monly  known  by  nervous  affections. 

CASCARILLA. 

I  have  been  uncertain  where  to  place  this  substance,  whe- 
ther here  with  the  aromatics  or  with  the  astringents ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  latter  is  its  proper  place.  It  approaches  to 
the  aromatics  by  its  essential  oil ;  yet  its  bitter,  to  be  extracted 
by  either  water  or  spirit,  is  its  most  considerable  part. 

It  was  introduced  into  practice  in  the  last  century  as  a  medi- 
cine of  great  value,  both  in  continued  and  in  intermittent 
fevers;  and  the  Stahlians,  fond  of  any  thing  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Peruvian  bark,  against  which  they  had  declared  so  strongly, 
received  the  cascarilla,  and  employed  it  much  in  practice,  and 
have  given  many  testimonies  of  its  efficacy ;  but  these  testimo- 
nies have  not  been  supported  by  other-practitioners  since ;  and, 
particularly  in  this  country  we  have  found  it  a  very  weak  sub- 
stitute for  the  Peruvian  bark.  Bergius  says  of  it,  "  Tamen  fa- 
f  tendum  ilium  in  ipsis  febribus  parum  facere,  neque  tertianis 
"  vernalibus  certo  mederi."  Our  experience  in  this  country 
is  suitable  to  this;  and  in  several  trials  it  has  entirely  failed. 
What  Bergius  adds  to  the  passage  quoted,  "  Sccl  in  haemoptyse 
"  saJpe  prodest,"  is  not  supported  by  our  experience ;  and  in 
hemorrhagies  of  all  kinds,  it  seems  to  be  rather  hurtful,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  aromatic  and  bitter  qualities,  while 
it  does  not  discover  a  sufficient  astringent  power.  It  may 
be  allowed  to  be  of  tonic  and  stomachic  virtue ;  but  even 
in  this  way  its  virtues  are  not  peculiar  nor  considerable  :  and 
there  is  no  just  foundation  for  the  prejudices  which  the  Ger~ 
nian  physicians  have  conceived  in  its  favour. 
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The  following  is  an  excellent  formulas  : 

R.  Cascaril.  eontus.  unci. — Aq.  fervent,  unc.  12. — Ma- 
cera  per  horas  sex,  liquorem  frigefactum  cola,  et  colatis  un- 
ciis  7,  adde  tinct.  corticis  cascaril.  unc.  1. — Capt.  ter  quaterve 
indies  cochlearia  quatuor. 

That  is,  take  of  cascarilla  bruised,  half  an  ounce. — Boiling 
water,  twelve  ounces. — Macerate  for  six  hours,  strain  the  li- 
quid when  cold,  and  add  to  it  tincture  of  cascarilla,  an  ounce. 
— Four  table  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

ASARUM. 

In  large  doses  the  asarahacca  is  very  powerful,  and  sometimes 
too  violent ;  but  in  more  moderate  doses,  not  exceeding  a  few 
grains,  and  repeated  for  several  evenings  together,  it  may  be 
employed  to  procure  a  pretty  large  watery  discharge  from 
the  nose ;  and  which  sometimes  continues  for  several  days  to- 
gether. By  this  it  has  the  general  effects  of  errhines,  and 
has  particularly  proved  very  useful  in  tooth-ach  and  ophthal- 
mias. 

It  is  properly  the  basis  of  the  pulvis  stemutatorius  of  our 
colleges;  but  I  judge  the  London  College  have  added  too 
large  a  proportion  of  other  cephalic  plants,  which  renders  the 
dose  of  the  chief  ingredient,  the  asarum,  by  much  more  bulky 
than  convenient ;  and  that  the  Edinburgh  college  have  given 
a  composition  much  more  convenient  for  a  proper  exhibition. 
I  find  that  three  grains  of  asarum  is  a  proper  dose ;  and  that 
four  grains  of  the  whole  powder  makes  a  convenient  snuff. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

We  need  not  mention  here  cinnamon  and  peppermint  wa- 
ter, and  the  essential  oils  which  are  only  in  use  for  covering  the 
tastes  of  medicines,  having  but  slight  stimulant  power. 
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SECT.  XC. 

TONIC  STIMULANTS. 

FERRUM  SIVE  CUALYBS. 

Steel  or  Iron. — Both  titles  stand  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
London  College:  and  in  preparing  the  rubigo,  they  seem  to 
have  preferred  the  chalybs ;  but  on  what  foundation  we  can- 
not perceive.  We  suppose  it  to  be  quite  indifferent  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  is  employed ;  but  if  we  were  to  give  any 
preference,  we  should  think  it  due  to  the  iron  in  its  soft  mal- 
leable state,  or  in  what  we  call  Forged  Iron. 

As  iron,  like  all  other  metals,  in  its  solid  and  entire  state,  is 
not  active  with  regard  to  our  bodies,  without  being  corroded 
or  dissolved  by  saline  matters,  so  we  judge  it  to  be  rendered 
active  only  by  being  combined  with  acids.  It  has  been  com^ 
mon  enough  to  give  the  entire  metal,  brought  by  filing  into  a 
fine  powder,  and  with  very  good  effects,  as  a  medicine.  This, 
however,  we  do  not  consider  as  any  exception  to  our  general 
rule:  for  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  constantly  present  in 
the  human  stomach  a  quantity  of  acid  capable  of  dissolving 
iron  j  and  we  hold  this  to  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  we  never  knew 
iron  given  in  its  metallic  or  slightly  corroded  state,  without 
producing  a  blackness  in  the  stools,  which  to  us  always  pre-- 
sumes  a  previous  solution  of  the  iron  in  acids. 

As  this  combination  with  acids  is  necessary,  so  physicians 
and  chemists  have  diversified  this  combination  a  hundred  ways: 
and  we  do  not  know  a  preparation  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of 
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medicine,  that  has  not  been  prepared  by  a  combination  with 
acids,  or  by  bringing  the  iron  into  a  state  that  rendered  it  rea- 
dily soluble  by  the  acid  of  the  stomach;  and  Dr.  Lewis  very 
properly  observes,  that  Prussian  blue,  though  truly  containing 
a  quantity  of  iron,  as  it  is  not  soluble  in  any  acid,  is  the  least 
promising  ot  all  the  medicinal  preparations. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  here  the  various 
preparations  that  have  formerly  stood,  or  still  stand,  in  our  dis- 
pensatories, as  they  all  agree  in  the  same  medical  virtue,  and 
are  only  proper  as  convenient  for  being  exhibited  in  different 
forms.  The  Edinburgh  College  have  endeavoured  to  make  an 
improvement  in  preparing  a  spirituous  tincture,  as  the  tinc- 
tures of  that  kind  formerly  prepared  were  liable  in  keeping  to 
let  fall  a  portion  of  what  they  had  dissolved,  and  of  thereby 
becoming  constantly  weaker  the  longer  they  were  kept.  The 
Edinburgh  College,  as  taught  by  Dr.  Black,  have  now  obviated 
this,  by  ordering  the  tincture  to  be  made  of  the  squamoe  ferri. 

Iron  combined  with  acids  becomes  an  astringent  substance; 
and  upon  its  astringent  and  tonic  powers  its  medicinal  virtues 
entirely  depend:  for  by  increasing  the  tone  of  the  vessels  it  in- 
creases their  vigour  and  activity. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
doctrine  of  Menghini  concerning  the  iron  constantly  present 
in  the  blood  of  animals,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced into  it.  We  think  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  his  experi- 
ments, both  on  men  and  brutes,  show  clearly  that  iron  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  and  acting  there,  has  the  power  of  in- 
creasing appetite,  and  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 

Physicians  formerly  supposed  that  iron  had  a  double  power, 
of  sometimes  increasing  and  sometimes  restraining  evacua- 
tions, and  fancied  that  different  preparations  possessed  these 
different  powers:  but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  we  have 
maintained  above,  that  every  preparation  soluble  in  acids,  has 
the  same  astringent  and  tonic  power;  and  the  Croci  which 
were  distinguished  as  aperient  or  astringent,  have  commonly 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  quality. 

It  is,  however,  still  true,  that  the  same  preparation,  as  Dr. 
Lewis  has  judiciously  observed,  may  sometimes  exert  an  ape- 
rient and  sometimes  an  astringent  power,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to.  If,  for  example,  a  re- 
tention 
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tention  of  menses  depends  upon  a  weakness  in  the  vessels  of 
the  uterus,  chalybeate  medicines,  by  invigorating  the  force  of 
the  vessels,  may  cure  the  disease,  and  may  thereby  appear  to 
be  aperient:  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  menonbagia,  when 
the  disease  depends  upon  a  laxity  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the 
uterus,  iron  exhibited, -by  restoring  the  tone  of  these  vessels, 
may  show  an  astringent-operation. 

By  considerations  of  this  kind,  the  inutility  or  propriety  of 
the  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  may  be  determined.  In 
cases  of  a  general  flaccidity,  as  it  is  frequently  marked  under 
the  title  of  Cachexy,  and  in  all  cases  of  evacuations  from  lax- 
ity, whether  sanguine  or  serous,  they  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
effectual  remedies. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  good  effects  of  the  preparations 
of  iron  have  been  often  missed  by  their  being  given  in  too 
small  doses.  The  saline  preparations,  in  large  doses,  are  rea- 
idy  to  irritate  the  stomach ;  and  both  on  this  account,  and  on 
some  other  considerations,  it  mav  be  always  proper  to  begin 
with  small  doses,  and  to  increase  them  by  degrees:  but  we 
',  have  often  found,  that  no  great  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  but 
when  large  quantities,  either  by  the  size  of  the  doses,  or  by 
the  long  continuance  of  them,  have  been  thrown  in.  We 
have  found  the  simple  rust  as  effectual  as  any  other  pre- 
paration, and  we  have  always  found  the  stomach  bear  it  bet- 
ter than  any  other.  We  begin  with  a  dose  of  five  grains,  but 
increase  it  gradually  to  what  the  stomach  easily  bears.  I 
think  the  stomach  commonly  bears  it  better  by  some  aromatic 
being  joined  with  it. 

The  following  are  the  best  formulas : 

R.  Fer.  vitriolat. — Extract,  cinchon.  aa  dr.  §. — F.  pil.  20, 
— Capt.  pil.  1,  hora  xi.  matutin.  et  hora.  vi.  vespere  sing,  die- 
bus. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron.— Extract  of  bark;  equal 
parts,  half  a  drachm. — Make  into  20  pills.  Take  one  at  eleven 
in  the  forenoon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  every  day. 

R.  Ferri  ammoniac,  gr.  5,  veL — Ferri  vitriolat.  gr.  3. — 
Pulv.  myrrh,  comp.  gr.  15. — Bene  simul  terantur,  et  syrupo 

jjingiberis  fiat  bolus  bis  in  die  sumendus. 

That 
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That  is,  take  of'ainmoniacal  iron,  five  grains,  or  vitriolated 
iron,  three  grains. — Compound  powder  of  myrrh,  fifteen 
grains. — Rub  them  well  together,  and  with  syrup  of  ginger 
make  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

R.  Fer.  vitriolat.  pulv.  gr.  12. — Extr.  gentian,  dr.  2. — OI. 
essenfiale.  menth.  pif.  gtt.  6. — Simul  contunde,  et  massam  in 
pilulas  30 divide;  quarumtres  vel  quatuor  bis  in  die  sumantur, 
ex  poeulo  infusi  florum  chamoemeli. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron  in  powder,  twelve  grains. — 
Extract  of  gentian,  two  drachms. — Essential  oil  of  peppermint, 
six  drops. — pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  mass  into 
thirty  pills,  of  which  three  or  four  are  to  be  taken  twice  a  day, 
in  a  cup  of  infusion  of  camomile  flowers, 

R.  Fer.  vitriolat.  gr.  2. — Quassia?,  gr.  3. — Rhei,  zingib. 
aa  gr.  4. — Mucil.  gum.  arab.  q.  s.-—F.  bolus  bis  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron,  two  grains. — Quassia,  three 
grains. — Rhubarb  and  ginger  in  powder,  of  each,  four  grains, 
— Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make 
Into  a  bolus  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

R.  Ferr.  vitriolat. — Extract,  gentian. — Rhei  pulv.  aa  gr 
10. — Myrrh,  pulv.  scr.  l|. — Syr.  zingib.  q.  s. — F.  pil.  20,  qua- 
rum  cap.  2,  hora  xi.  matutin.  et  hora  vi.  vespere  sing,  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron. — Extract  of  gentian. — . 
Powdered  rhubarb,  of  each  ten  grains. — Powdered  myrrh,  a 
scruple  and  a  half. — Make  20.  pills,  of  which  take  2  at  eleven, 
and  at  six,  every  day. 

R.  Tinct.  fer.  muriat.  dr.  4. — Spirit,  cinnam.  uric.  If. — 
Cap.  coch.  minimum  unum  vel  alterum,  bis  in  die,  ex  aquas 
puras  tepidce  cyatho. 

That  is,  take  of  tincture  of  muriated  iron,  four  drachms. — 
Spirit  of  cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half. — Take  ope  or  two  tea 
spoonfuls  twice  a  day  in  a  cup  of  pure  warm  water. 

R.  'Ferr.  vitriolat.  gr.  12. — Kali  ppti.  dr.  1. — Myrrh,  pulv. 
dr.  1 . — Mucil.  arab.  gum.  dr.  2. — Decoct,  glycyr.  rad.  unc. 
6f. — Spir.  piment.  unc.  1. — Tere  myrrham  et  ferrum  vitriola- 
tum  cum  kali  et  mucilagine,  donee  perfecte  commisceantur, 
dein  adde  reliqua.    Dosis  uncia  una,  bis  terve  sing,  diebus. 

That 
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That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron,  twelve  grains. — Prepared 
kali,  half  a  drachm. — Powder  of  myrrh,  one  drachm. — Mu- 
cilage of  gum  arabic,  two  drachms. — Decoction  of  liquorice 
root,  six  ounces  ^md  a  half. — Spirit  of  pimento,  an  ounce. — 
Rub  the  myrrh  and  vitriolated  iron  with  the  kali  and  muci- 
lage, until  they  perfectly  unite,  then  add  the  other  ingredient. 
The  dose  is  an  ounce,  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

R.  Ferri  vitriolat.  gr.  12. — Myrrh,  in  pulv.  trit.  ser.  2. — 
Bene  conterantur,  et  gradatim  adde  aq.  kali  prsep.  gtt.  25, 
at  ft.  massa  in  pil.  12  asquales  dividenda;  harum  sumantur 
dua?  ter  quotidie. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron,  twelve  grains. — Myrrh  in 
powder,  two  scruples. — Rub  them  well  together,  and  gradually 
add  water  of  prepared  kali,  twenty-five  drops,  so  as  to  make  a 
mass  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  pills,  of  which  two  are 
to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

R.  Ferri  rubr.  pulv.  dr,  If. — Cinchon.  pulv.  unc.  1. — Cha- 
moemel.  flor.  pulv.  unc.  f. — Syr.  cprt.  aur.  q.  s. — Ft.  elect,  de 
quo  sumat  nuclei  fructus  myristicze  insiar,  ter  quotidie. 

That  is,  take  of  rust  of  iron,  a  drachm  and  a  half. — Eark 
powder,  an  ounce. — Camomile  flowers  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce. — Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make 
into  an  electuary,  of  which  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  is  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day. 

R.  Ferr.  Rubigin.  vel. — Ferr.  tartarisat.  dr.  2.— Cons, 
absinth,  maritim.  vel. — Cons,  aurant.  cort.  unc.  If. —  F.  Elect, 
cap.  coch.  minutum,  ex  tantillo  vini  rubri  lusitanici  bis  in  die. 

That  is,  take  of  rust  of  iron,  ortartarised  iron,  two  drachms. 
Conserve  of  sea-wormwood,  or  conserve  of  orange  peel,  an 
ounce  and  a  half. — Make  into  an  electuary,  of  which  take  a 
small  tea  spoonful  with  a  glass  of  red  wine  twice  a  day. 

CUPRUM. 

Copper. — I  have  no  doubt  of  putting  this  metal  into  the  list  of 
astringents;  for  though  it  possesses  very  strongly  stimulant 
powers,  which  often  prevent  our  perceiving  its  astringency,  yet 
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we  can,  by  employing  the  reikler  preparations  of  it,  or  per- 
haps by  preparing  it  so  as  to  take  away  the  whole  of  its  stimur 
lant  quality,  obtain  its  tonic  effects. 

I  give  the  blue  vitriol  in  the  dose  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain 
according  to  the  age  of  the  person;  and  in  repeating  the  me- 
dicine twice  a  day,  I  increase  the  dose  to  what  the  stomach 
will  bear  without  vomiting,  but  allow  it  to  go  so  far  as  to  oc- 
casion some  sickness  and  even  nausea.  This  medicine  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  has  proved  an  useful  tonic  in  certain 
cases  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  On  some  occasions  it  has 
proved  diuretic;  and  on  some  others"  anthelmintic.  The  com- 
bination of  copper  with  an  ammoniacal  salt,  I  learned  from 
the  Acta  Naturae  curios :  and  first  introduced  it  into  the 
practice  of  this  country;  and  it  now  stands  in  our  Dispensa- 
tory under  the  title  of  the  Cuprum  ammoniacum*.  In  many 
instances  it  has  proved  a  cure  of  epilepsy,  and  thereby  disco- 
vered its  astringent  and  tonic  power.  It  is  employed  in  the 
same  manner;  as  I  have  said  above  of  the  blue  vitriol,  by  be- 
ginning with  small  doses  of  half  a  grain,  and  increasing  these 
by  degrees  to  what  the  stomach  will  bear.  I  find  it  common- 
ly more  manageable  than  the  blue  vitriol ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  carried  the  dose  to  five  grains,  and  in  some  still 
farther.  In  many  cases  it  has  proved  a  cure  of  epilepsy ;  but 
in  many  others  it  has  entirely  failed  in  being  such.  When, 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  it  has  not  shown  any  good  effects,  I 
desist  from  its  further  use,  as  I  suspect  that  large  quantities  of 
copper  introduced  may,  like  lead,  prove  hurtful  to  the  body: 
and  therefore,  in  cases  of  periodical  epilepsy,  after  giving  the 
medicine  constantly  during  one  interval,  if  the  disease  still 
continues,  I  afterwards  give  the  medicine  only  for  some  days 
before  an  expected  accession;  and  in  this  manner  I  have  had, 
success. 

The  escharotic  powers  of  the  preparations  of  copper  have 
been  known  and  employed  from  the  most  ancient  times  for 
cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  bringing  them  to  discharge  a  laud- 
able pus;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  mercury  in 
the  16th  century,  the  preparations  of  this  have  been  more 
commonly  employed. 

*  CuUen. 
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The  astringent  powers  of  the  preparations  of  copper  haves 
especially  appeared  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  eyes ; 
and  we  have  known  a  weak  solution  of  verdegris  useful  in 
restraining  inflammation :  but  it  is  so  ready  to  prove  irritating 
to  that  sensible,  organ,  that  a  great  deal  of  nicety  is  necessary 
in  the  employment  of  it;  and  we  seem  to  have  a  milder  pre- 
paration in  the  aqua  sapphirina.  It  is,  however,  absurd  to 
order  this  preparation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the 
strength  of  it  to  be  liable  to  much  uncertainty ;  and  the  Edin- 
burgh College  have  properly  ordered  it  so  as  it  may  be  brought 
to  a  standard.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  the  aqua 
sapphirina  was  suited  to  take  off  specks  or  opaque  spots  that 
appear  upon  the  cornea,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to  im- 
ply an  escharotic  power:  but  this  certainly  is  seldom  the  case; 
and  it  seems  to  act  only  by  an  astringent  power,  diminishing 
the  impetus  of  the  fluids  in  the  vessels  which  terminate  in  the 
opaque  spot. 

PLUMBUM. 

Lead. — The  astringent  powers  of  the  saline  preparations  of 
this  metal  are  now  sufficiently  ascertained ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  equally  well  known,  that  all  these  preparations,  and  the  va- 
pours exhaled  from  the  metal  itself,  or  its  calces  introduced 
into  the  body,  discover  a  sedative  power  extremely  noxious  to 
the  human  system.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  we  can  employ  the  astringent  and  tonic  operation  of  this 
metal,  and  be  at  the  same  time  secure  against  its  deleterious 
powers,  especially  as  these  deleterious  powers  do  not  always 
immediately  discover  their  operation,  and  very  often  only 
after  they  have  long  remained  latent  and  unheeded  in  the 
body. 

This  seems  to  be  so  much  the  case  at  present,  that  hardly 
any  practitioner  will  now  think  of  employing  any  preparations 
of  lead  as  internal  medicines:  but  in  proportion  as  the  favour 
for  these  has  declined,  that  for  its  external  use  has  greatly  in- 
creased. We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to  determine  positively, 
what  is  its  operation,  or  to  explain  in  many  cases  where  its 
effects  are  evident,  how  the  supposed  operations  could  pro- 
duce them.    It  is  the  writing  of  Mr.  Goulard  of  Montpelier, 
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that  has  raised  these  doubts.  It  is  difficult  to  deny  facts  po^ 
sitively  asserted;  but  we  find  in  Goulard's  writing  so  many 
facts  not  confirmed  by  our  own  experience,  so  many  marks  of 
partiality  to  the  medicine  he  recommends,  and  so  much  frivo- 
lous theory  by  which  he  supports  it ;  that  his  credit  with  me 
is  indeed  very  little.  I  am  much  of  opinion,  that  nobody  can 
consult  him  with  safety,  without  attending  to  the  very  judi- 
cious and  ingenious  criticism  published  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Aiken  of  Warrington ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  leave  my  readers 
to  be  most  properly  informed  of  the  virtues  of  lead  applied 
externally  in  lotion,  poultice,  or  ointment,  to  Mr.  Aiken's 
work.  I  have  only  this  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Aiken  seems  dis- 
posed to  think,  that  the  saline  preparations  of  lead,  externally 
applied,  never  enter  into  the  system  in  such  quantity  as  to 
affect  the  general  system  in  the  same  manner  as  they  com- 
monly do  when  introduced  by  the  mouth,  or  when  the  va- 
pours of  lead  are  applied.  But  Dr.  Percival  has  given  us  a 
fact  that  may  lead  us  to  believe,  that  Dr.  Aiken's  opinion  is  not 
Well  founded;  and  we  judge  it  to  be  very  probable,  that 
though  lead  applied  to  the  entire  surface  can  hardly  enter  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  noxious  to  the  system,  yet  that  when 
applied  to  an  ulcerated  surface  capable  of  a  promiscuous  ab- 
sorption, it  may  be  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  affect  the 
general  system. 

ZINCUM. 

Zinc. — That  the  saline  preparations  of  this  metal  act  as  astrin-  ' 
gents,  we  know  very  well  from  the  operation  of  white  vitriol, 
so  very  frequently  applied  to  the  eyes.  It  has  been  used  in  dif- 
ferent proportions ;  and  when  in  large  proportions,  it  certainly 
proves  very  irritating  :  but  it  may  certainly  be  used  with  great 
safety  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  two  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  as  it  is  in  the  aqua  vitriolica  of  the  last  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory  ;and  the  London  College  seems 
to  be  of  that  opinion. 

The  flores  zinci,  as  a  matter  liable  to  be  corroded  by  the 
acid  of  the  stomach,  and  thereby  rendered  active,  has  been 
lately,  upon  the  authority  of  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Gaubius, 
introduced  into  frequent  practice  as  an  antispasmodic,  or  as  I 
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consider  it  as  an  astringent  and  tonic.  It  has  now  been  fre- 
quently employed  here  in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  some  other 
spasmodic  diseases,  as  the  chorea,  and  others.  In  epilepsy, 
they  never  answered  with  Dr.  Gaubnis  himself ;  nor  have 
they,  that  I  know  of,  here,  though  given  in  much  larger  doses 
than  he  seems  ever  to  have  employed. 

In  remote  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  the  flores  zinci 
were  not  to  be  had,  I  have  frequently  prescribed  the  vitriolum 
album;  and  in  some  cases  with  as  good  effect  as  in  any  of 
those  in  which  I  had  employed  the  flores  zinci. 

The  following  are  the  usual  formulae : 

R.  Zinc,  vitriolat.  scr.  I . — Cons.  ros.  rubr.  q.  s. — Ft.  pi!. 
20. — Capt.  pil.  una  vel  altera  bis  terve  indies. 

1  That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  zinc,  a  scruple. — Conserve  of 
red  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make  into  twenty  pills, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

R.  Zinc,  calcinat.  gr.  4. — Cons.  ros.  rubr.  q.  s. — F.  bolus 
bis  in  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  calcined  zinc,  four  grains. — Conserve  of  fed 
roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make  into  a  bolus  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day. 

SILVER. 

The  caustic  qualities  of  acids,  though  entirely  destroyed 
by  their  being  combined  with  alkalines  and  earths,  are  not  so 
by  their  being  combined  with  metals.  The  nitrous  acid  com- 
bined with  silver,  gives  the  lunar  caustic  very  commonly  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  muriatic  acid,  in  a  concentrated  state,  joined 
with  antimony,  gives  what  is  commonly  called  the  butter  of 
antimony,  one  of  the  strongest  caustics  known.  These  metal- 
lic caustics  are  attended  with  the  same  inconvenience  as  the 
simple  acids;  that  is,  of  being  ready  to  spread  beyond,  the 
bounds  intended  for  them  :  but  this  is  more  easily  managed 
with  respect  to  the  lunar  caustic,  which  can  be  got  in  a  solid 
form,  than  with  respect  to  the  butter  of  antimony,  necessarily 
liquid  ;  and  this  gives  the  reason  why  the  latter  is  more  rarely 
employed. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  these  corrosive  matters  are  in 
Vol.  III.  different 
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different  degrees  of  strength ;  and  when  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  more  solid  parts,  they  still  may  be  fit  to  dissolve 
those  more  tender  fungous  excrescences  which  arise  in  ulcers. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  alum  having  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
watery  parts  exhaled,  and  its  acid  thereby  concentrated,  is 
thereby  rendered  capable  of  consuming  the  fungous  growth  in 
ulcers.  It  is,  however,  always  a  weak  escharotic ;  and  we 
have  a  stronger  kind  in  the  preparations  of  mercury  and  cop- 
per. Both  these  preparations  are  noted  for  their  cleansing  foul 
sores,  bringing  them  to  discharge  a  proper  pus,  so  necessary 
to  their  healing ;  and  I  ascribe  all  this  to  their  escharotic 
power. 

Lunar  caustic  has  of  late  been  applied  for  the  cure  of  epi- 
lepsy, a  grain,  or  more  being  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  four 
times  a  day. 

HYDRARGYRUS. 

Mercury. — This,  as  an  universal  stimulant,  and  as  very  com- 
monly reaching  the  extreme  vessels,  may  be  capable  of  stimulat- 
ing those  of  the  uterus,  and  therefore  of  proving  an  emmena- 
gogue.  Upon  this  supposition  it  is  introduced  here  ;  and,  from 
several  trials,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  continued  use  of  mercury 
has  proved  a  cure  of  suppressions.  How  far  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  retention  I  am  uncertain  ;  but  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  can  be  neither  so  safely  nor  so  effectually  em- 
ployed in  these  as  in  the  cases  of  suppression.  It  must  not  in 
cases  of*  weakness  be  too  freely  employed.  In  obstructions  of 
the  liver,  &c.  mercury  is  often  successfully  employed*. 

*  Thefe  remarks  on  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Meriica,  are  chiefly  from 
Dr.  Cullen,  whose  valuable  work  on  this  subject,  was  written  after  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  fifty  years.  The  Formulae  are  chiefly  from  the  Formulas 
Selects  of  Guy's  Hospital,  which,  by  its  union  with  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  its  able  teachers,  (Dr.  Fordyce  and  Dr.  Saunders 
are  the  lecturers  on  the  practice  of  Physic,  Dr.  Babington  on  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Haighton  on  Physiology  and  Midwifery,.  Mr.  Cline  on 
Anatomy,  Mr.  Ashley  Cooper  on  Surgery,  Mr.  Roberts  on  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy, and  Dr.  Thornton  on  Medical  Botany. — The  weekly  Clinical  Lectures 
;>.rc  by  Dr.  Saunders,  Dr.  Relph,  and  Dr.  Harvey)  is  now  become  a  school  for 
medicine,  even  rivalling  the  universities,  and  surely  possessing  a  superiority 
over  them  by  the  greater  opportunity  it  affords  of  cases  which  daily  present 
'hemselvcs  in  surgery  and  medicine. 

ELECTRICITY- 
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BALNEA  TEPID  A. 

However  those  who  never  use  it  may  choose  to  speculate 
upon  the  teJiiJ  bath,  experience,  in  places  where  it  is  em- 
ployed with  almost  incredible  perseverance,  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  its  strengthening  power.  At  Pfeffers,  in  Switzer- 
land, (which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  purest  of  all  waters  from 
impregnation),  *from  seven  to  twelve  hours  are  daily  spent  in 
the  bath,  and  this  upon  the  average  is  continued  for  a  couple 
of  months.  Dr.  Tissot  says  he  has  been  very  credibly  in- 
formed, that  at  a  bathing  place  in  the  Valais,  patients  pass  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  their  residence  in  the  water.  Dr; 
Marcard  attests,  that  at  Baden  in  Argow,  he  has  himself  seen 
invalids  sit  four  or  five  hours  in  the  bath.  The  latest  writers 
concerning  the  warm  bath  at  Landecke  in  Silesia,  where  the 
ba,thers  are  immersed  up  to  the  chin,  dissuade  from  too  long 
a  continuance  in  the  water.  They  think  six  hours  sufficient  at 
one  time.  The  usual  course  here  is  four,  five,  or  six  weeks. 
Those  who  use  these  several  baths  are,  in  common,  weakly,f 

nervous 

*  At  Pfeffers,  and  raost  of  the  Swifs  ba^hs,  it  is  only  the  lower 
half  of  the  body  that  is  immerfed.  However  the  upper  part  is  ex- 
pofed  to  an  atmosphere  of  warm  vapours,  which,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  relaxation,  ought  to  have  as  bad  an  effect  as  mer< 
warm  water. — See  Marcard,  1.  c.  p.  64. 

•f-  To  shew  to  what  extent  that  active  enquirer  into  the  effects  of 
bathing,  whom  I  so  frequently  quote  in  this  fection,  has  carried  his 
practice  in  cases  of  weakness,  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  cafes  he 
relates.  A  woman  about  30,  had  suffered  excessively  during  three 
years,  from  pain,  anxiety,  fpasms  and  sleeplessness.  She  took  very 
little  food,  had,  at  times,  a  little  feverishness,  and  was  greatly  ema- 
ciated. For  a  year  she  had  never  been  regular.  The  utmost  effort  to 
which  she  found  herself  equal,  was  sitting  up  in  an  arm  chair,  sup- 
ported by  pillows.  She  required  to  be  turned  in  bed.  She  had  taken 
a  great  deal  of  bark  and  other  medicines.  The  disorder  had  not  the 
appearance  of  consumption,  nor  of  any  incurable  lesion  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.  Long  continued  and  great  exertions  in  attending  the 
sick  had  preceded  this  illness. 

From  recollection  of  somewhat  similar  cases,  the  author  resolved 
to  recur  to  the  tepid  bath,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  debility  and 
the  prejudices  against  it.  "I. did  not,  says  he,  venture  to  repeat  the 
Haths  in  quick  succession,  on  account  of  the  patient's  weakness,  and 
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nervous  people,  such  as  instead  of  recovering  their  health  (as 
they  actually  do),  ought  to  be  dissolved  altogether,  if  the  warmth 
given  to  the  water  had  a  relaxing  operation.  To  many  medi- 
cal men  in  this  country,  such  relations  will  appear  as  para- 
doxical, as  to  the  generality  of  uninstructed  readers.  There' 
can,  therefore,  be  no  occasion  to  add  a  warning  against  a  rash 
imitation  of  the  Swiss  practice  of  bathing.  The  knowledge 
of  the  facts  may  however  suggest  useful  reflections,  and  do 
away  some  of  those  prejudices  that  cramp  the  practitioner  of 
physic  in  his  operations,  and  in  both  these  ways  contribute  to 
the  ease  of  the  afflicted. 

Among  the  examples  that  tend  to  suggest  just  ideas  of  the 
power  of  the  tepid  bath,  I  have  been  struck  with  none  more 
than  by  that  which  Dr.  L.  Frank,  Physician  to  the  great  hos- 
pital at  Milan,  has  recorded  in  a  foreign  journal  (Salzburgh 
Med.  Chir.  Journal  f.  1795.  ii.  70).  "  Among  the  variety  of 
considerations,  says  he,  which  Dr.  Marcard  alledges  to  prove 
that  the  tepid  bath  strengthens  in  place  of  weakening,  as 
has  been  heretofore  supposed,  I  question  if  there  be  any 
so  well  calculated  to  support  his  opinion  as  a  fact  per- 
fectly familiar  to  us  in  Italy.  It  is  well  known  that  of  the 
disease  called  Pelagra,  which  is  exceedingly  frequent  among 
the  peasants  of  Lombardy,  one  of  the  chief  symptoms  is 
excessive  debility.  This  debility  cannot  be  more  certainly 
removed  by  any  means  than  by  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath.  It 
is  so  great,  that  many  patients  are  obliged  to  be  carried, 
though  the  bath  is  not  above  forty  paces  from  the  ward. 

of  the  effort,  attending  the  operation.  Several  days  were  inter- 
posed between  every  two  immersions." 

"  The  first  trial  produced  visible  benefit.  The  patient  said,  she 
felt  stronger  after  it  ;  and  from  that  day  forward,  she  slept  better, 
though  she  went  into  the  bath  with  some  dread,  having  never  before 
used  it.  After  the  sixth  bath,  that  is,  in  about  a  fortnight,  to  my 
astonishment,  she  was  able  to  rise  from  her  chair.  She  daily  acquired 
strength  under  a  continuance  of  the  bathing,  became  regular,  and  in 
two  months,  was  perfectly  well,  and  has  continued  so  these  three 
years. — In  such  a  situation,  I  never  saw  a  more  striking  effect  from 
bathing.  But  how  the  doctrine  of  relaxation  and  reduction  of  strength 
will  apply  here,  I  must  leave  to  others  to  decide."  Marcard  I.  c.  pp. 
57—60. 
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Many  who  can  walk  are  yet  so  weak,  that  they  cannot  get 
into  the  water  without  support.  The  appearance  of  these 
people  at  going  in  and  coming  out,  is  truly  miserable. 
Without  being  led  by  the  attendants,  they  would  stagger 
like  drunken  persons.  In  the  space  of  four  or  at  most  of  six 
weeks,  they  are  commonly  so  much  restored  by  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath,  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  their  friends  and 
their  ordinary  employments." 

PEDILUVIUM. 

IFashing  the  feet. — This  invites  from  the  head,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  frame.  It  is  necessary 
after  it  to  go  into  a  warm  bed.  In  forwarding  the  salutary 
return  of  the  period  in  women,  it  has  often  been  successfully 
employed. 

ELECTRICITY. 

The  identity  of  the  electric  fluid  and  lightning  has  been 
clearly  ascertained,  and  great  hopes  at  first  naturally  arose  that 
this  so  powerfully  an  engine  of  destruction,  might,  in  scientific 
hands,  prove  a  power  productiveof  much  good  in  certain  diseases. 

Although  immense  machines  have  been  constructed,  I  doubt 
whether  any  patients  confined  to  their  beds,  have  been  in- 
sulated, and  filled  with  the  electric  fluid.  Nothing  of  this 
kind,  I  know,  has  been  done  in  putrid  fever,  and  a  variety  of 
other  diseases.  This  mode  of  electrifying  has  been  used  ra- 
ther as  a  placebo  to  gain  money  from  the  patient,  than  with 
any  direct  views  of  experimental  enquiry.  If  seed:;  germinate 
much  sooner  when  insulated,  without  doubt,  experiments  of 
the  same  kind  on  the  human  body,  which  can  be  attended 
with  no  risk,  deserve  to  be  made.  The  electric  aura  in  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  eye  has  certainly  clone  good. 

The  next  mode  of  employing  electricity  \ms  been  by  send- 
ing sparks  to  the  patient,  or  insulating  and  filling  him  with 
electricity,  and  then  drawing  sparks  from  his  person.  Tl  is 
produces  an  immediate  warmth  and  action  on  the  parts  so  elec- 
trified, and  if  carried  to  any  great  extent,  would  raise  a  blister 
as  strongly  as  the  other  vesicatories.  The  circulation  is  in  this 
S  s  2  way 
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way  more  encreased  than  even  by  the  flesh-brush.  In  local  af- 
fections it  answers  all  the  commendation  given  by  its  advocate, 
and  hence  its  success  in  glandular  swellings,  in  chilblains,  and 
in  speedily  removing  a  black  eye,  or  other  conjestions  of 
blood.  In  muscular  affections,  the  sequel  of  acute  and  gouty 
rheumatism,  it  does  more  than  all  the  forms  of  embrocation. 
In  deafness  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  tried,  as  also  in  blind- 
ness ;  and  in  paralytic  affections  it  serves  to  amuse  the  en- 
feebled mind  and  body  of  the  sufferer. 

We  would  caution  against  its  violent  application,  by  shocks 
which  can  answer  no  good  purpose  whatever,  and  even  in  the 
other  forms  the  reader  will  perceive  that  its  powers  are  very 
limited,  and  hence  when  men  separate  themselves  from  the  fa- 
culty, whom  (hey  decry,  and  exalt  this  power  even  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability,  the  public  should  be  cautioned  against 
mch,  as  the  object  then  is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  to  make 
hay  whilst  the  sun  lasts,  and  the  afflicted  become  the  dupes  of 
their  unbounded  avarice. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  XCI. 

ANTHELMINTICS*. 

It  is  a  known  faft  that  thoufands  of  children 
lofe  their  lives  annually  by  worm-cakes  adver- 
tifed  by  the  legal  and  infamous  deftroyers  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  whom  for  the  fake  of  the  licence, 
are  ftill  fuffered  to  go  on  in  their  work  of  death 
in  an  enlightened  period,  and  alas  !  no  patriot  as  yet 
has  flood  up  to  remedy  this  growing  evil.  The 
means  advertifed  are,  either  arfenic,  or  other  dan- 
gerous poifons,  filings  of  pewter,  containing  often 
much  arfenic,  or  powerful  purges,  and  both  age 
and  fex,  and  conftitution,  are  of  neceflity  put 
out  of  the  queftion,  and  the  inward  gnawings  of 
the  young  fufferer  are  alone  expreffed  by  the  wri- 
things  and  contortion  of  his  face  and  body. — The 
calculation  of  the  quack  is  thus  :  "  I  was  in  my 
"  youth  a  chimley-fweeper,  next  a  fcavenger, 
"  and  now  I  am  a  tinker,  or  mender  of  kettles  : 
"  this  is  as  much  allied  to  medicine,  as  flioe-making 

*  From  «vti,  againft,  and  styivig,  a  worm. 
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"  is  to  divinity.  My  brother,  the  cobler,  has 
"  made  a  decent  livelihood,  and  is  much  re^ 
"  fpe£ted,  by  taming  from  mending  of  foles,  to 
"  converting  of  fouls,  and  he  is  a  methodifl" 
"preacher,  and  why  fhould  not  I  ride  in*  my 
"  coach  ?  I  have  no  mount  abank,  to  be  fure,  but 
"  I  can  circulate  hand-bills.  In  London  alone 
"  there  are  a  million  of  people.  If  one  dies  in 
"  feven  years,  many  are  ill  before  this  comes, 
"  and  I  may  reckon  25,000,  are  ill.  If  my  bill 
"  reaches  one  in  a  hundred,  and  this  one  mould 
"  buy  only  a  guinea's  worth  of  my  fluff,  this 
"  would  give  me  250/.  a  year,  but  this  is 
"  reckning  too  faft,  there  are  fo  many  to  dif- 
f  pife  my  bad  fpelling  and  lies,  and  fo  many 
"  dedd  people,  whofe  friends  tell  tail,  and  fo 
"  many  doctors  too,  that  I  mull  look  to  the 
"  country,  and  there  I  find  fifteen  million  of  peo- 
"  pie,  and  my  fluff  fells  as  well  in  the  country 
"  as  in  town,  or  better,  not  needing  to  fee  the 
"  folk-  and  as  I  live  upon  onions,  and  follow 
"  my  trade  for  a  time,  and  will  advertife  more 
"  and  more  as  I  get  on,  the  odds  are  much  againfl 
"  me,  if  wTith  the  King's  Arms,  authority  of  Parlia- 
"  ment,  extracts  from  Gazettes,  but  that  I  ride  at  laff. 
"  in  my  coach  ;7  nor  is  his  conjecture  wrong,  as 
we  have  daily  inftances.  The  water-caftors,  who 
fee  the  difeafe,  age,  and  fex  of  the  patient  in 
the  urine,  and  hap-hazard  kill  or  cure,  the 
medicine  being  powerful,  and  the  diforder  fthenic, 

or 
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or  afthenic,  have  not  half  as  much  chance  of  a 
fortune,  as  the  advertizing  quack,  and  we  find, 
therefore,  there  are  fewer  water-doclors  than 
doctors  of  the  other  defcription.  But  it  is  time 
we  mould  come  to  the  formulae,  trufting  that 
the  neceflity  of  a  flop  being  put  to  fuch  wicked 
abufes,  will  meet  fome  virtuous  legiflator  who 
will  remedy  this  evil,  to  whom  nothing  farther 
need  be  faid. 

Before  I  make  my  observations  on  anthelmintic  remedies,  I 
shall  first  beg  leave  to  give  some  experiments  which  I  made 
in  the  year  1771,  upon  the  common  earth-worm,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  a  variety  of  substances. 
I  made  choice  of  the  earth-worm  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  naturalists,  exactly  the  same  in  its  structure,  man* 
■ner  of  subsistence,  and  mode  of  propagating  its  species,  with 
the  round  worm  of  the  human  body. 

In  the  first  column  I  shall  set  down,  under  distinct  heads,  the 
substances  in  which  worms  were  placed ;  and  in  the  second 
and  third  columns  the  time  of  their  death,  from  the  action  of 
these  substances  upon  them. 


I.  Bitter  and  Astringent 

Substances. 
Watery  Infusion  of  Aloes, 

—  of  Rhubarb, 

 r>         of  Peruvian  bark, 

II.  Purges. 

Watery  Infusion  of  Jalap, 
— — — —  of  Bears-fbot, 
-  of  Gamboge, 

III.  Salts. 

1.  Acids. 
Vinegar,  -   T    -    -    ^  - 
Lime  Juice,  »    -    -    - ...  - 
Piluted  nitrous  Acid, 


Hours. 

2 
1 
1 


Minutes, 

.  48 
30 
30 


17 


1§  convulsed, 
I 


2.  Jlkcili, 
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2.  Alkali. 
A  watery  Solution  of  Salt 

of  Tartar,     -  - 

3.  Neutral  Salts. 

In  a  watery  Solution  of 

common  Salt, 

 of  Nitre,    -  - 

 of  Sal  Diuretic, 

-—of  Sal  Ammoniac, 
•  of  common  Salt  and 

Sugar, 

4.  Earthy  and  Metallic 
Salts. 

In  a  watery  Solution  of 
Epsom  Salt,       -    -  - 

•  of  Rock  Alum,    -  - 

 of  Corrosive  Subli- 
mate,        -     -  - 

■  of  Calomel,    -    -  - 

 of  Turpeth  Mineral, 

 of  Sugar  of  Lead, 

 of  green  Vitriol,  -  - 

 of  blue  Vitriol,'  -  - 

 of  white  Vitriol, 

IV.  Metals. 

Filings  of  Steel,  -  -  - 
Filings  of  Tin,    -    -    -  • 

V.  Calcareous  Earth. 
Chalk,     -    -    -    -    -  ■ 


Hours. 


VI.  Sedative  Substances 
Watery  Infusion  of  Opium, 

 ■  of'CarolinaPink-root, 

 of  Tobacco, 

VII.  Essential  Oils. 
Oil  of  Wormwood, 

 of  Mint,    -    -  - 

 of  Caraway  Seed, 

 of  Amber,      -  - 

 of  Anniseed, 

~ —  of  Turpentine,  - 

VIII.  Arsenic. 
A  watery  Solution  of  white 

Arsenic,  -    -   -  - 


Minutes. 

2  convulsed,  throw- 
ing up  a  mucus  on 
the  surface  of  the 
water. 

1  convulsed. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

H 


near 
2 


10 

1§  convulsed. 

49 

1  convulsed. 

3 

1 
10 
30 


25§ 


1I|  convulsed. 

33 

14 


3  convuked. 

3 

3 

If 

4f 

6- 


IX.  Fer- 
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IX.  Fermented  Liquors. 
In  Madeira  Wine,  -  - 
—  Claret,  - 


Hours. 


X.  Distilled  Spirit. 
Common  Rum,      -    -  - 

XI.  The  fresh  Juices  of 

ripe  Fruits. 
The  Juice  of  red  Cherries, 

 of  black  ditto, 

 of  red  Currants, 

 of  Gooseberries, 

 of  Whortleberries, 

 of  Blackberries,  -  - 

 of  Rasberries,     -  • 

 of  Plumbs,      -    -  ■ 

 of  Peaches,     -    -  .• 

 of  Watermelons,  no 

effect, 


XII 


Saccharine 
stances. 
Honey,  -  -  - 
Molasses,  -  - 
Brown  Sugar,  - 
Manna,    -    -  - 


Sub- 


Sub 


XIII.  In  Aromatic 

STANCES. 

Camphor,  -  -  • 
Pimento,  -  -  • 
Black  Pepper,    -  • 


XIV.  Foetid  Substances 
Juice  of  Onions, 
Watery  Infusion  of  Assa 

foetida 
•  Stantonicum,  or  Worm 
Seed, 

XV.  Miscellaneous  Sub- 

stances. 
iEthiops  Mineral,   -    -  - 
Sulphur,    -    -         -  ' 
Solution  of  Gunpowder, 
•  of  Soap, 


Oxymel  of  Squills, 
Sweet  Oil,*  -  - 


Minutes. 

3  convulsed. 
10 


1  convulsed. 


5* 
5 

H 
12 

7 

13 
25 


7 
7 

30 
21 


5 

3,i 
45 


3f 
27 


If 
19 

31 
30 


*  Vide  Rush's  Essays 
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In  the  application  of  these  experiments  to  the  human  body,- 
an  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  alteration  which  the 
several  anthelmintic  substances  that  have  been  mentioned, 
may  undergo  from  mixture  and  diffusion  in  the  stomach  and . 
bowels. 

In  order  to  derive  any  benefit  from  these  experiments,  as 
well  as  from  the  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  an~ 
thelmintic  medicines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  them  into 
such  as  act, 

I.  Mechanically, 

II.  Chemically  upon  worms;  and, 

III.  Into  those  which  possess  a  power  composed  of 

chemical  and  mechanical  qualities. 

I.  The  mechanical  medicines  act  indirectly  and  directly 
upon  the  worms. 

Those  mechanical  medicines  which  act  directly  upon  the 
worms,  are,  cowhage  *  and  powder  of  tin.  I  had  heard,  says 
Mr.  Chamberlaine,  so  much  of  the  cowhage,  or  cowitch, 
that  I  resolved  to  make  trial  of  it. 

But  the  different  modes  of  exhibiting  it,  were  as  various  as 
the  persons  who  took  upon  them  that_office.  One  adminis- 
tered it  in  melasses.  Castor  oil  was  the  favourite  vehicle  of  a 
second  ;  and  a  third  insisted,  that  it-was  of  no  service  unless 
mixed  with  honey.  . 

The  greater  number  agreed  in  giving  melasses  the  prefer- 
ence ;  but  there  was  even  among  these,  a  considerable  disa- 
greement with  regard  to  the  proportions  to  be  observed  jn  the 
mixture.  While  some  cautiously  put  but  two  pods  of  the 
cowhage  into  a  quart  of  melasses,  others  boldly  stirred  up 
two  dozen  in  a  ljke  quantity.  Some  again  woulo!  have  six 
pods  to  be  suflicient;  and  others  imagined  that  some  secret 
virtue,  or  charm,  was  to  be  expected,  from  having  the  number 
neither  greater,  nor  less,  than  exactly  nine. 

By  some,  the  setae  contained  on  the  outside  of  a  single  pod, 
mixed  with  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  syrup,  honey,  or 
melasses,  was  given  for  a  single  dose,  without  distinction,  to 
young  and  old.  By  others,  a  quantity  of  each  ingredient  was 
mixed  together,  without  bearing  any  exact  proportion  to  each 

*  Dolichos  Pruriens,  of  Linnaeus. 

other> 
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other,  farther  than  was  merely  sufficient  to  bring  the  composi- 
tion to  the  consistence  of  an  electuary ;  and  one,  two,  or  three 
tea-spoonfuls  given  as  a  dose  to  children,  and  one,  and  some- 
times two  table-spoonfuls  to  adults. 

As  far  as  I  could  learn,  however  different  the  compositions 
and  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  the  effects  were  found  to 
be  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  sexes,  and  constitutions. 

I  considered,  that  the  wonderful  efficacy  so  generally  attri* 
buted  to  the  cowhage,  could  not  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
any  specific  medicinal  quality  residing  in  it,  so  much  as  from 
the  sharpness  and  elasticity  of  the  setae,  with  which  the  pods 
are  covered,  which  take  the  same  effect  on  worms,  as  they 
do  when  applied  to  our  skin.  The  setae  piercing,  vellicatingT 
and  tormenting  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  obliges  them  to  let 
go  their  hold  ;  acting  like  so  many  needles,  as  may  be  plainly 
demonstrated  by  viewing  the  setae  through  a  microscope ; 
which  shews  them  to  be  a  number  of  long  spiculae,  needle^ 
shaped,  hollow,  transparent,  and  armed  with  points,  exqui- 
sitely sharp  and  fine. 

The  idea,  that  their  action  is  merely  mechanical,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  observations  of  several  very  judicious  enquirers, 
who  have  made  trial  of  the  cowhage,  particularly  Dogtor 
Leake ;  who,  "  in  his  Lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
midwifery,  and  diseases  incident  to  children,"  enumerates  the 
cowhage  among  the  most  effectual  of  those  remedies  given  to 
children  for  worms.  He  supposes  that  it  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  hair,  cut  fine,  and  given  with  the  same  intention, 
but  much  more  effectually,  because  of  its  inflexibility,  and 
the  exquisite,  and  almost  inconceivable  sharpness  of  its  points. 

Curious  to  know  how  far  the  application  of  the  setae  to  the 
external  coats  of  worms  bred  in  the  human  body  would  affect 
those  animals  when  expelled  from  the  body,  I  waited  not  long 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment. 

A  calabash  full  of  very  large  ones,  of  the  teres  kind,  in  full 
vigour,  voided  by  a  poor  emaciated  patient,  was  brought  to 
me.  Among  these,  I  sprinkled  some  of  the  setae.  For  a  mi- 
nute or  two  np  visible  effect  was  produced  ;  but  in  a  little 
time  they  hegan  to  writhe  and  twist  themselves  in  an  unusual 
manner,  and  exhibited  evident  signs  of  extreme  torture.  I 
took  one  of  the  worms,  and  viewing  it  through  a  magnifying 
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glass,  perceived  that  several  of  the  seta?  had  pierced  very 
deep,  and  others  were  sticking  loosely  in  various  parts  of  its 
body,  but  that  none  of  the  spicule,  which  had  once  entered 
into  the  skin,  dropped  off". 

.Convinced  in  a  short  time,  both  from  what  Thad  heard, 
and  from  my  own  experiments,  on  the  internal  exhibition  of 
cowitch,  of  the  safe  ty  and  efficacy  of  this  incomparable  medi- 
cine, I  laid  .aside  the  cabbage-tree-bark,  and  for  several 
years  have  used  no  other  vermifuge  than  this. 

My  usual  way  of  preparing  and  administering  it,  has  been 
in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  with  honey,  melasses,  or  syrup, 
of  a  thick  consistence,  without  observing  any  very  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  quantity  of  seta;. 

Of  this  electuary,  a  tea-spocnful  is  a  sufficient  dose  to  young 
children  ;  and  to  adults,  one,  or  even  two  table-spoonfuls  in  a 
morning  fasting.  This  may  be  repeated  for  two  or  three 
mornings;  but  in  general,  there  is  seldom  occasion  to  go  be- 
yond the  third  dose ;  and  a  gentle  purge  of  some  kind  or 
other,  commonly  completes  the  cure  for  the  time. 

The  above-mentioned  vehicles,  (honey,  &c.)  blunt  the  spi- 
cule, and  prevent  their  injuring  the  fauces  and  oesophagus  ; 
and  are  preferable  to  an  oily  vehicle,  because,  being  diluted 
in  the  stomach,  by  the  succus  gastricus,  the  spiculce  are  set 
free,  and  regaining  their  elasticity,  enter  into  action  ;  whereas 
oil,  being  not  easily  soluble  by  the  secreted  fluids  of  the  sto- 
mach, still  continues  to  sheath  the  points  of  these  little  spicu- 
le, and  carries  them  through  that  viscus,  and  the  intestines, 
without  setting  them  free  and  by  its  lubricating  quality,  pre- 
vents them  from  taking  effect,  or  injuring  the  worms  they  are 
sent  to  destroy.  Oil  is,  therefore*  an  improper  vehicle ;  and 
this  will  appear  still  plainer,  if  we  consider,  that  to  defend 
©ur  hands  from  the  troublesome  effects  of  the  seta?,  when 
handling  cowitch,  it  is  necessary  to  oil  the  fingers. 

No  anatomist  will  ask,  whether  these  spiculaa  may  not  be 
injurious  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines?  But,  as 
I  have  been  asked  this  question  "by  many  people,  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  structure  of  the  intestines,  and  the  nature  of  this 
mucus,  were  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  therefore  afraid  to 
venture  on  the  medicine ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  such  as  are  in  doubt  concerning  that  point, 
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that  if  a  little  honey  or  treacle  is  sufficient  to  defend  the  tender 
nervous  papilli  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  from  the  troublesome 
effects  of  the  setae,  (which,  when  applied  externally  to  any 
part  of  our  skin,  cause  a  most  tormenting  and  intolerable  itch- 
ing, sometimes  almost  even  to  madness)  certainly  the  mucus 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  will  be  very  sufficient  to  defend 
those  parts  from  the  irritation  of  the  setae. 

Nevertheless,  however  inoffensive  in  general  the  Cowhage 
may  be,  reason  will  dictate  to  us,  that  where  the  mucus  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  is  abraded,  or  lessened,  from  dysen- 
tery, cholera-morbus,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever ;  or 
where  there  is  a  tendency  towards  inflammation  in  any  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine  cannot  be 
unattended  with  danger. 

I  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  in  praise  of  this  my  favourite 
medicine,  that  I  never  knew  it  to  fail;  but  I  will  say,  that  I 
have  experienced  more  certain  good  effects,  and  fewer  ill  con- 
sequences, than  from  any  other  medicine,  given  with  the 
same  intention ;  insomuch,  that  I  have,  since  I  first  began  to 
exhibit  the  cowhage,  had  no  occasion  to  look  for  any  other 
vermifuge*. 

The  last  of  these  medicines,  tin,  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  act  chemically  upon  the  worms,  from  the  arsenic  which  ad- 
heres to  it  ;  but  from  the  length  of  time  a  worm  lived  in  a  so- 
lution of  white  arsenic,  it  is  probable  the  tin  acts  altogether 
mechanically  upon  them. 

Those  which  act  indirectly  are,  vomits,  purges,  bitter  and 
astringent  substances,  particularly  aloes,  rhubarb,  bark,  bear's- 
foot,  and  worm-seed.  Sweet-oil  acts  indirectly  and  very 
feebly  upon  worms.  It  was  introduced  into  medicine  from  its 
efficacy  in  destroying  the  botts  in  horses ;  but  the  worms  which 
infest  the  human  bowels,  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  pos- 
sess very  different  organs  of  life  from  those  which  are  found  in 
the  stomach  of  an  horse. 

*  Vide  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Efficacy  of  Stizolobi cm,  or  Cow- 
hage,  (the  dolichos  pruriens  of  Linnaeus)  internally  administered,  in 
diseases  occasioned  by  Worms.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  on 
other  anthelmintics  of  the  West-Indies,  by  William  Chamberlaine, 
furgeon, 
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II.  The  medicines  which  act  chemically  upon  worms,  ap- 
pear, from  our  experiments,  to  be  very  numerous. 

Nature  has  wisely  guarded  children  against  the  morbid  ef- 
fects of  worms,  by  implanting  in  them  an  early  appetite  for 
common  salt,  fipe  fruits  and  saccharine  substances ;  all  which 
appear  to  be  among  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  poisons  for 
worms.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  nature  here  counteracts  her  own 
purposes.  Her  conduct  in  this  business  is  conformable  to 
many  of  her  operations  in  the  human  body,  as  well  as  through- 
out all  her  works.  The  bile  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  animal 
fluids,  and  yet  an  appetite  for  ripe  fruits  seems  to  be  implant- 
ed chiefly  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  its  excess,  or  acri- 
mony, in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months. 

The  use  of  common  salt,  as  an  anthelmintic  medicine,  is 
both  ancient  and  universal.  Celsus  recommends  it.  In  Ire- 
land it  is  a  common  practice  to  feed  children,  who  are  afflict- 
ed by  worms,  for  a  week  or  two  upon  a  salt-sea  weed,  and 
when  the  bowels  are  well  charged  with  it,  to  give  a  purge  of 
wort,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  worms,  after  they  are  debilitated 
by  the  salt  diet.  I  have  administered  many  pounds  of  com- 
mon salt  coloured  with  cochineal,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm, 
upon  an  empty  stomach  in  the  morning,  with  great  suc- 
cess in  destroying  worms. 

Ever  since  I  observed  the  effects  of  sugar  and  other  sweet 
substances  upon  worms,  I  have  recommended  the  liberal  use 
of  all  of  them  in  the  diet  of  children,  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fects. The  sweet  substances  probably  act  in  preventing  the 
diseases  from  worms  in  the  stomach  only,  into  which  they 
often  insinuate  themselves,  especially  in  the  morning.  When 
we  wish  to  dislodge  worms  from  the  bowels  by  sugar  or  me- 
lasses,  we  must  give  these  substances  in  large  quantities,  so 
that  they  may  escape  in  part  the  action  of  the  stomach  upon 
them. 

I  can  say  nothing  from  my  own  experience  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  mineral  salts,  composed  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc, 
combined  with  vitriolic  acid,  in  destroying  worms  in  the 
bowels.  Nor  have  I  ever  used  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  small 
doses  as  an  anthelmintic. 

I  have  heard  well-attested  cases  of  the  efficacy  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  in  destroying  worms. 

The 
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The  expressed  juices  of  onions  and  of  garlic  are  very  com- 
mon remedies  for  worms.  From  one  of  the  experiments  it 
appears  that  the  onion-juice  possesses  strong  anthelmintic 
virtues. 

I  have  often  prescribed  a  tea-spoonful  of  gunpowder  in  the 
morning  upon  an  empty  stomach,  with  obvious  advantage. 
The  active  medicine  here  is  probably  the  nitre. 

I  have  found  a  syrup  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Jamaica  cab- 
bage-tree*, to  be  a  powerful  as  well  as  a  most  agreeable  an- 
thelmintic medicine.  It  sometimes  purges  and  vomits,  but  its 
good  effects  may  be  obtained  without  giving  it  in  such  doses  as 
to  produce  these  evacuations. 

There  is  not  a  more  certain  anthelmintic  than  Carolina 
pink-root f.  But  as  there  have  been  instances  of  death  hav- 
ing followed  excessive  doses  of  it,  imprudently  administered; 
and  as  children  are  often  affected  by  giddiness,  stupor,  and  a 
redness  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  after  taking  it,  I  acknowledge 
that  I  have  generally  preferred  to  it,  less  certain,  but  more 
safe  medicines  for  destroying  worms. 

III.  Of  the  medicines  whose  action  is  compounded  of  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  qualities,  calomel,  jalap,  and  the  filings 
of  steel,  are  the  principal. 

Calomel,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  given  in  large 
doses.  It  is  a  safe  and  powerful  anthelmintic.  Combined 
with  jalap,  it  often  brings  away  worms  when  given  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  all  the  medicines  that  I  have  administered,  I  know  oi 
none  more  safe  and  certain  than  the  simple  preparations  of 
iron,  whether  they  be  given  in  the  form  of  steel-filings  or  of 
the  rust  of  iron.  If  ever  they  fail  of  success,  it  is  because 
they  are  given  in  too  small  doses.  I  generally  prescribe  from 
five  to  twenty  grains  every  morning,  to  children  between  one 
year  and  ten  years  old ;  and  I  have  been  taught  by  an  old  sea 
captain,  who  was  cured  of  a  taenia  by  this  medicine,  to  give 
from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  it,  every  morning,  for 
three  or  four  days,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  success. 

*  Geoflrea,  of  JVmnseus. 

■f  Spigelia  Marylamlica,  of  Liuuaeus. 
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The  usual  formulas  are : 

R.  Gambog.  gr.  2. — Calomel,  gr.  5.— Jalap,  gr.  10. — Ft. 
pulv.  primo  mane  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  gamboge,  two  grains.— Calomel,  five 
grains. — Jalap,  ten  grains. — For  a  powder  to  be  taken  early  in 
the  morning. 

R.  Calomel. — Pu!v.  e  chel.  cancror.  comp.  aa  gr.  3. — 
Antim.  tart,  gr.i — Ft.  pulv.  primo  mane  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  calomel. — Compound  powder  of  crabs' 
claws,  of  each  three  grains. — Tartarized  antimony,  the 
eighth  of  a  grain. — For  a  powder,  to  be  taken  early  in  the 
morning. 

R.  Calomel. — Scammon.  antim.  "pulv.  aa  gr.  2. — Crystal, 
tart.  gr.  10. — Ft.  pulv.  primo  mane  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  Calomel. — Scammony. — Antimonial  pow- 
der, two  grains. — Crystals  of  tartar,  ten  grains. — For  a  powder, 
to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

Calomel,  gr.  4-. — Rhei  pulv.  gr.  10. — Jalapiipulv.  gr.  12. — 
M.  F.  pulv.  mane  sumend.  in  coch.  uno  syrup,  violarum. 

That  is,  take  of  calomel,  four  grains. — Rhubarb,  ten  grains. 
—Jalap,  twelve  grains.— -For  a  powder,  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning  in  a  spoonful  of  syrup  of  violets. 

R.  Pulv.  stan.  scr.  1. — Pulv.  Rhei.  gr.  4. — Pulv.  antim. 
gr.  3. — Ft.  pulv.  hora  somni  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  powder  of  tin,  a  scruple. — Rhubarb,  four 
grains. — Antimonial  powder,  three  grains. — This  is  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time. 

R   Pulv.  stan.  dr.  1. — Calomel,  gr.  1. — Ft.  pulv.  in  melle 

bis  quotidie  sumatur. 

That  is,  take  of  powder  of  tin,  one  drachm. — Calomel,  a 
grain. — For  a  powder  to  be  taken  mixed  in  honey  twice  a  day. 

R.  Aloes  socot. dr.f. — Sapon.  dr.  If. — Syr.  simp.  q.  s.  Ft. 
pil.  30,  quarum  cap.  pil.  3,  sing,  noctibus. 

That  is,  take  of  socotorine  aloes,  half  a  drachm.— Soap,  a 
drachm  and  a  half. — Simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.— 
Make  into  thirty  pills,  of  which  take  three  every  night. 

R.  Pulv. 
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applied  either  in  a  dry  or  a  humid  form ;  the  dili- 
gent ufe  of  the  flem-brulh,  or  other  means  of  fric- 
tion ;  the  application  of  electricity  in  fparks  or 
Ihocks ;  the  application  of  cold  water  by  affbfion 
or  immeriion;  the  application  of  elTential  oils  of 
the  mod  warm  and  penetrating  kind ;  the  applica- 
tion of  fait  brine  ;  and,  laftly,  the  emplovment  of 
exercife,  either  of  the  part  itfelf  fo  far  as  it  can 
eafily  bear  it,  or  of  the  whole  body  by  riding  or 
other  mode  of  geftation. 

The  internal  remedies  are,   i.  Large  dofes  of 
effential  oil  drawn  from  refinous  fubuances,  fuch  as 
.turpentine*;    2.  Subftances  containing  fuch  oils, 
as  guaicumfj  3.  Volatile  alkaline  faksj  4.  Thefe, 

or 

*  Turpentine  is  an  extremely  heating  oil,  as  indeed  are 
ail  the  effential  oils :  its  ufe  therefore  requires  the  greateft 
caution.  The  dofe  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  drops  on  a  piece 
of  fugar.  Venice  turpentine  may  be  more  conveniently  given 
in  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  by  diflblving  it  in  water  by 
means  of  yolks  of  eggs,  Two  fcruples  of  turpentine  is  the 
ordinary  dofe;  and  when  given  in  this  liquid  and  diluted 
ftate,  is  much  preferable  to  the  oil. 

-J-  The  officinal  preparations  of  guaiactrm,  are  an  extract  of 
the  wood,  a  folution  of  the  gum  in  rectified  fpirit,  and 
another  in  volatile  alkali.  The  gum  may  be  given  in  the 
quantity  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  for  a  dofe;  either  in  a 
bolus,  or  made  into  an  emulfion  with  yolk  of  egg  and  an 
ounce  or  two  of  water:  in  larger  quantities  it  is  too  purga- 
tive. The  Tin6t.  guaiac.  ammonat.  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia is  an  excellent  form,  as  the  volatile  fpirit  .promotes 
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or  other  medicines  directed  to  procure  fwear, 
and  laftly,  Calomel,  or  other  preparation  of 
mercury,  in  fmall  dofes,  continued  for  fome  time, 
or  fublimated  mercury. 

Thcfe 

the  medicinal  virtue  of  the  guaiacum.  The  dofe  of  it  is 
from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  morning  and  evening,  in 
any  convenient  vehicle;  a  tea-cupful  of  milk  is  the  beft, 
as  it  fheathes  in  fome  meafure  the  purgency  of  the  medi- 
cine. 

The  following  are  excellent  formulae. 

Guaiac.  gum  ref.  gr.  15. 

Syr.  zingib.  q.  f.  F.  bolus  hor»  fomni  fumend. 

That  is,  take  of 

Guaiaeum,  the  gum  rcfin — fifteen  grains,  i 
Syrup  of  ginger — as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  a  bolus, 
to  be  taken  at  bed  time. 

Guaiac.  pulv. 
Sapon.  aa  dr.  J . 

F.  pil.  24  cap.  nil.  4  bis  die. 

That  is,  take  of 

Guaiacum  in  powder,  foap,  equal  parts  a  drachm. 
Make  twenty-four  pills,  four  pills  are  to  be  takec 
twice  a  day. 

II  Guaiac.  gum.  ref.  fcr.  1. 
Sal.  cornu  cervi.  gr.  4. 
Conf.  rof.  q.  f.  F.  bolus  hora  fomni  fumend. 

That 
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Thefe  are  the  remedies  fuccefsfully  employed 
in  the  purely  chronic  rheumatifm ;  and  there  are 
ftill  others  recommended. 

The  diet  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatifrn 
ought  to  be  generous  and  full.  In  many  cafes,  efpe- 
cially  among  people  in  poor  circumftances,  good 
living,  with  two  or  three  glafles  of  merry  in  the 
day,  has  cured  the  difeafe  without  any  medicines. 
One  material  circumftance  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
viz.  that  the  cure  is  much  impeded  by  coftivenefs: 
if,  therefore,  the  guaiacum  does  not  procure  two 
motions  in  the  day,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give 
along  with  it  fome  warm  laxative.  The  vinum 
aloes  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  proper 

That  is,  take  of 

Guaiacum — a  fcruple, 

Salt  of  hartfhorn — four  grains. 

Conferve  of  rofes — as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  a  bolus, 
to  be  taken  at  bed  time. 

< 

R.  Guaiac.  gum  refin. 

Confect.  aromatic,  aa  gr.  15. 

Terantur  fimul,  et  fyrupo  aliquo  fiat  bolus,  omni 
node  capiendus. 

That  is,  take  of 

Gum  guaiacum. 

Aromatic  confection — of  each  fifteen  grains. 

Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  made  into  a 
bolus  with  any  fyrup,  to  be  taken  at  bed  time. 

medicine 


6l2 

medicine  in  thefe  cafes :  its  dofe  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces:  as  is  alfo  the  Tinct.  Rhei  cum  Aloe  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  College  :  its 
dofe  may  be  from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  as  oe- 
cafion  may  require. 
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